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POA Ret ONE 


ERROR AND PREMONITION 


1 


Souru-East OF THE HARZ MOUNTAINS LIES A LITTLE TOWN 
of pointed spires. We shall call it Annenstedt, and remind our- 
selves that in the far-away past it had a history, and was the 
seat of a proud and ambitious line of counts of the mark. 
Today there is little else to tell of Annenstedt. The margraves 
are dead, their castle vanished, only a ruin remains, ap- 
proached by well-tended paths; thither, when the weather is 
fine, you may see the well-to-do citizen and his wife taking 
their Sunday stroll. Even this ruin, a broken-down round- 
tower, is scarce worthy the name, though once upon a time 
Majesty: uttered in it sententious words, while civic dignitaries 
stood about in awe. A tablet commemorates the scene. Years 
have gone by since then. Everyone knows the tablet, and what 
it says; no one ever reads it now. 

Not much of importance happens nowadays in Annenstedt, 
though in the sittings of the Town Council the usual proposals 
and interpellations are introduced, and here as elsewhere are 
quarrels and compositions. There was once a time when 
Annenstedt might have been brought into touch with the 
great world. A main line of the railway might have been so 
laid that one could travel hither from the capital without 
changing. But the City Fathers in their wisdom prevented 
such a consummation; Annenstedt still lies on a branch line, 
the through trains still whizz past it, the noisy world has no 
part in the happenings between these quiet walls, in these 
winding little streets. 

Yet should a stranger, for whatever reason, be moved to 
visit Annenstedt, I can vouch for it he will suffer no disap- 
pointment. At the station he will be greeted by a pleasing 
green expanse, the Herrenbreite, so-named. Round this open 
square goes an avenue, whereon two-storied old patrician 
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houses stand. Sleepy, comfortable houses they are, and those 
on the eastern side have the added boon of catching on many 
a window-pane the gleam of the late afternoon sun. For the 
sun has place in Annenstedt. Its orange-coloured entourage 
stands at evening over the spire of Saint John, a watch- and 
ward-tower of the old city wall. Behind that Gothic profile 
the sun sinks gently to rest in fruitful, loamy soil. Beyond, the 
well-tilled plough-land stretches afar in the twilight haze. It 
is a friendly scene, mingled of pensiveness and cheer. One 
feels the hour of rest has come; it is good that the things of 
the day should give place to meditation. 


Ar that twilight hour a singular experience befell Wolf 
Brassen, pupil in the upper class of the Gymnasium, called 
the Stephaneum. 

He had a room on the east side of the Herrenbreite; and to- 
ward four o’clock had laid himself down on the broad Bieder- 
meier sofa, tired out after a long and strenuous forenoon. He 
meant to read a bit, and chose the Lied in which Zarathustra 
tells of the Happy Islands. He had work to keep his eyes open. 
But when he came to the place where Zarathustra says: “But 
for the creator to appear, suffering itself is needed, and much 
transformation,” he trembled for joy. Ye gods, what a glorious 
saying! Half-whispering he went on with the next line: “Yea, 
much bitter dying must there be in your life, ye creators’; 
stared before him, closed his eyes, and despite himself fell 
straightway sound asleep. 

And now happened that miracle which long thereafter 
would take him with a pious shudder; and yet so easily it 
came about he could scarce have told you how. Wolf Brassen 
opened his eyes, and saw another room than the familiar, 
old-fashioned one he had lived in for the space of half a 
year. This new room seemed to have the same furnishings as 
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the old: no fitter carpet replaced the many-patterned one he 
knew so well, the very pictures were on the walls which he him- 
self had hung there and was used to look at with pleasure. 
Nothing lacked of the old, and yet a strangeness was all about 
him. The room was filled with gold-coloured light, things stood 
in the glorified hush of an unreal splendour that came flowing 
through the windows broadly into the room. The splendour, 
Wolf Brassen knew, must come from the sun, now drooping to 
the horizon behind the tower of St. John. But whence came the 
splendour within himself? Immense, immeasurable, was the 
feeling that for the space of a minute was vouchsafed him. 
His being was lifted upon a soundless volume of exaltation; 
he was overcome with a lofty sense of consecration to tasks 
as yet unknown. Of one thing he felt sure: the selfsame flood 
of evening gold that filled his room as wine fills a crystal 
glass, gleamed within himself as well. It was within him not 
otherwise than it was all about him: the solemn emanation 
came not from the sun, but was the breath of God Himself. 
“Yes,” said Wolf aloud, and wide-eyed lifted his head from the 
cushion. “Yes, I know what happened: God passed through 
my room, He passed through me. He illumined my being, the 
light glowed out of my heart into the room, it was all filled 
with the miracle of His presence.” 

The colours faded. Bed, chairs, chest, and table shrank back 
into the everyday. On the birch-wood desk lay his books and 
copy-books. The bunch of violets in the yellow vase on the 
round stand sent out its perfume as before. 

Wolf opened one of the windows, crossed his arms on the 
sill, and looked at the western sky, riven with garish yellow 
light. A cool, earthy-smelling air mounted to his nostrils. The 
great chestnut-trees had sticky buds, like candles, on their 
gnarled branches. Soon the candles would be alight, it would 
be springtime in the world. How good, to lean and listen thus 
in the twilight, and taste the declining hour! For in his blood 
he still felt the glow of the Visitation; it had enfolded him, as 
in a soft silk mantle, with joyful anticipations. He doubted 
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not the experience had been a sign: some day, perhaps not 
until after years, he would learn how it should be interpreted. 
Meanwhile he resolved never to forget; to elect this moment 
as the conscious beginning of a new life, that now began to 
shoot up within him, like germinating seed. 

Until suppertime Wolf Brassen applied himself, not with- 
out groans, to his daily task. This patchwork treatment of an 
exact text, how it revolted him! He lost sight of the text as a 
whole directly the grammar assumed primary importance. 
Thucydides might have been a great scholar; that fact, in 
the welter of structural analysis demanded by the masters, was 
totally obscured. Wolf understood as little of the meaning of 
this book on the Peloponnesian Wars as a workman mechani- 
cally laying brick on brick does of the architecture of the 
building. On the whole, he did not even want to understand. 
Why should anybody care who Thucydides was, or why he 
had been called the father of pragmatic history-writing? 
Wolf endured the hopelessness of his present activities only by 
dint of recalling his earlier awful years at the Gymnasium 
in Berlin, where the masters with carefully disguised sadism 
vented their wrath on their hapless bondmen and he had been 
a galley-slave among galley-slaves. 

The removal to Annenstedt had revived him, half-dead as 
he was from the lash of those taskmasters. Always it remained 
to him incredible that the measured throb of provincial life 
was going on about him; that he had voluntarily adjusted 
himself to this quiet and simple existence. Often, in the midst 
of his work, he would start up at the stillness round him, 
and perceive in a sudden flash the romantic side of this wonder- 
ful life. He would get up, walk about his room, and feel with 
a shock of happiness that it was his room, that no one pre- 
vented his leaving it, key in pocket, to commit any joyous in- 
discretion he saw fit. He drew out the house-key, a medizval- 
looking object of cast iron, held it in his palm as Hamlet the 
skull of Yorick, and regarded it. 
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“It is the symbol of my freedom,” he said, “and this free- 
dom I can use as I please. I have used it, already. Didn’t 
we meet by night in underground vaults and drink ourselves 
drunk? Didn’t we act a scene from Schiller’s Robbers and 
nobody a syllable the wiser? But that is not enough. There are 
other freedoms, I feel it. For instance, we ought to attack 
these powers that set mathematics preps.—Ought to? Who 
said ought?” 

Here a quavering voice called from below: “Herr Brassen! 
Supper!” 

Supper. It was the voice of his landlady, Frau Kneizel, sum- 
moning him to partake in the dining-room of his daily three 
slices of bread: one slice with leberwurst, one slice with coun- 
try sausage, one slice with Harz cheese. They lay ready cut 
and spread on his plate. Nothing about them could be altered, 
they had all the effect of a natural law. 

Wolf Brassen was not the only lodger in the house of old, 
white-haired Frau Kneizel. A business man named Scheym 
had a room near the entrance door, and in the first story 
dwelt a young Englishman called Cartercoat. 

“Good-evening, Frau Kneizel,” Wolf saluted her as he en- 
tered. 

“Good-evening, Herr Brassen,” answered Frau Kneizel, and 
straightened her glasses. “I’ll fetch the tea from the hob,” she 
said. “Just you set to, if you’re hungry; don’t spare the vict- 
uals.” 

Wolf smiled equivocally, sat down, and began a polite 
conversation with Cartercoat, quite formal and _perfunc- 
tory. 

Frau Kneizel slipped back into the room on soundless feet, 
poured out the lemon-coloured tea, and looked at the hanging 
lamp. 

“Tt burns so bad today, whatever’s the matter with it?” she 
said, in her feeble voice. 

“One must draw it down,” said the Englishman. He had a 
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friendly, pimpled face. His collar was laughably high and 
stiff. 

“Oh, Mr. Cartercoat,” answered Frau Kneizel reprovingly, 
“you mean turn it down. That was what you meant, Mister, 
but you did not say it.” 

Not only for his bad German did Frau Kneizel have oc- 
casion to reprove Mr. Cartercoat. The Englishman took espe- 
cial care of his scalp, treating it with a fatty lotion which 
he had sent out from London as he could not procure it in 
Annenstedt. The result was favourable for the growth of his 
hair, but, alas, his bed-sheets were black. 

“You’ve been rubbing that English stuff into your hair 
again,” complained Frau Kneizel. “Sunday I just put on 
fresh sheets and pillow-cases, and now look at them! It’s like 
wagon-grease.”’ 

Cartercoat smiled. “It is a very good lotion,” he said. 

“Can’t I smell it?” persisted the old lady. “It is paraffin, 
nothing more nor less. Take care when you light a match, and 
don’t stick your head in the candle.” 

The door opened. Scheym, the business man, came in. 

“Good-evening, everybody,” he cried. “Is anything left for 
me?” Scheym’s tiny slits of eyes looked humorously about the 
circle. He had a round, beaming face, with moustaches slightly 
turned up. He always thought of himself as an impressive 
phenomenon, of an elegance not to be gainsaid even by his 
rivals. 

“Spring weather out-of-doors, gentlemen. What? Gets into 
one’s blood, confound it!” 

Frau Kneizel looked at him reproachfully. “I’m sure you’ve 
been chasing up another girl. That’s why you come home so 
late, Herr Scheym.” 

Scheym laughed, the idea flattered him. 

“Aye, if the girls were not so bonny,—’” he sang, in an 
affected tenor voice. “Hey, Herr Brassen?” 

“Now don’t you be leading Herr Brassen astray,” scolded 
Frau Kneizel. “Here is a leberwurst sandwich for you-—” 
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“Are there any baked potatoes in the kitchen?” asked 
Scheym, in his natural voice. 

“Would you like some?” 

Yes, he would like some. So would Mr. Cartercoat. Wolf 
Brassen would have liked some too, but because they had been 
offered to Scheym and Cartercoat, he would not take any—no, 
thank you very much. He excused himself, went upstairs, and 
a few minutes later was on his way to Biichting. 

Wolf Brassen crossed the Herrenbreite by one of the well- 
trimmed paths and went along a street called Boniface- 
kirchhof, bending his steps toward the flickering darkness that 
was the heart of the town. As he went he kept thinking of a 
curious notion by which he had for days been haunted. His 
stay in Annenstedt, by now a half-year of working, reading, 
sleeping, and tramping into the country, presented itself to 
him as an agreeable antechamber, where he sojourned as it 
were for the purpose of acclimatization. The conviction daily 
strengthened in him that his stay here, if not actually opposed 
to “life,” was yet quite definitely off the way of life; and for 
this “life” he felt a seething desire. 

The more there grew in him the desire, with the more pas- 
sion he discovered at its core a determination to find out what 
“life” was. It seemed to him it must be easy, in this town of 
winding streets, gables and gardens, with its dark archways 
and furtive taverns, to take the first step into that region 
which no reading and no conversation had ever opened to 
him, much less the establishment which purported to be pre- 
paring him for life! He felt himself armed to meet dangers 
and complications, and knew that a forthright mind and a pure 
heart could triumph over wrong. 

As he strode now through the ill-lighted streets, bending his 
steps toward the Steinbriicke, at the end of which Biichting 
lived, he looked up at the restless sky, traversed by flying 
cloud, and said to himself that it depended upon him alone 
to exchange his former existence for a new one. Once he had 
done so, that sore and aching oppression, whose source he did 
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not know, but which could make him start up in the midst of 
a school hour or in the depth of the night, would be resolved 
into effective power, would find its goal, receive its meaning. 
He admitted to himself that it was not chance which led him 
so often to Biichting; it was because Biichting knew more, on 
more varied subjects, than his other friends. For Biichting had 
failed to pass out of the gymnasium at Naumberg, and been 
expelled from a large boarding-school on account of some 
escapade or other. Moreover, Biichting lived in a two-story 
house belonging to a certain Frau Mehl, who carried on a 
thriving business in colonial produce and spirits, provisioned 
her boarders at small cost to herself, and paid little heed to 
their comings and goings. At Biichting’s, “freedom” was very 
near—that wonderful ideal of life whose unity with life Wolf 
no more doubted than he doubted that he lived. And then, be- 
sides, over the shoulder of the goddess looked another face: 
that of a black-haired daughter of the people, who lived in a. 
little cottage opposite to Frau Mehl’s. Her name was Ida 
Fitze. 

Wolf Brassen whistled up to Biichting’s windows. A shadow 
appeared, Biichting opened and called: “Brassen? Come along 
up.” 

Wolf glanced back toward the cottage. The blinds were 
closed. A reddish lamplight shone through the cracks. 

Wolf went through the shop: “Good-evening, Frau Mehl.” 
Through a badly-aired room, mounted a stair, crossed the 
attic floor, and entered Biichting’s chamber. 

His friend was seated at the piano, playing. “Just dump 
down anywhere,” he cried, undisturbed. 

Wolf sat down on the settle. He looked at Biichting’s profile, 
outlined against the light of a candle burning on his left. 
Biichting really did look a little like Beethoven. He empha- 
sized the resemblance, indeed, sticking out his under lip and 
bending the round brow with its dark-blond mane. Now, under 
observation, he brought the Weltschmerz expression well to the 
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fore, and attacked the keyboard with more abandon than 
ever. 

At the same time he did not forget his guest. “Stick a cigar 
in your mug,” he said. 

Wolf shook his head. 

“Have a whisky?” Biichting next asked, playing on. 

“Thanks, Don’t trouble.” 

“Tt’s on the chest of drawers. The old sow has just brewed 
it fresh.” 

Wolf declined with a gesture, leaned back, and let the full- 
ness of harmony flow over him. He loved music. Often it would 
resolve the contrariest moods, or blend detached sensations into 
one clear image. At this moment, for instance, the music made 
it quite plain that it was his bounden duty to enjoy his youth, 
to fly through life on bold, offensive wing, revel out nights 
or sigh them away beneath a maiden’s window. Follies he 
would once have shrunk from seemed now something to 
aim at. 

“Why don’t you drink?” asked Biichting, expressing with 
his left hand sombre chords from the velvet bass, while be- 
neath his right an exquisite motif purled from the treble. “Tip 
up the keg and pour it down your craw.” 

Wolf got up. A sizable bottle, apparently containing pru- — 
nello brandy, stood on the commode. The bouquet was good. 
He poured half a glass and tried it. Excellent. The Mehl 
woman hadn’t much to learn about the art of distilling. 

A sudden succession of unexpected sounds rang through the 
little room. Wolf turned round startled: Biichting was singing 
at the top of his lungs. 

Wolf held his glass in his hand and tried to follow the 
words, as well as to make out the ground of this sudden out- 
burst on the part of his friend. Biichting broke off. “Man,” he 
said, “this bit is divine, it thunders out of the mountains 
like a cataract, boom-boom-boom! I’ve put some words to it 
myself, Listen: 
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“A spring, a spring! 

Ah, lovely rillet! 

And out of caverns, silver-clear 
flashes a gushing fall of water, 
the blessing-burgeoning flood! 
And swells to a stream, 

to the sea, to the sea! 

And men all a-thirsting!” 


Biichting revelled in a roaring finale. Rose, banged down 
the lid of the piano, and embraced Wolf Brassen. 

“Take care!” cried Wolf. “My brandy!” 

“Never mind, forget it—I must tell you how happy I am 

Quickly Wolf drank out his glass. He looked all attention 
at the other. 

Biichting threw himself on the sofa, the springs creaked, 
he buried his head in a gay down cushion, and his hair stood 
up worse than ever. 

“You have had an experience, then?” 

Biichting nodded, not speaking. 

There was a pause. Wolf considered crossing to the com- 
mode and filling his glass, but desisted. It might look tactless. 

Biichting raised his head, looked at Wolf distraught, and 
said: “Man, I’m in love! Do you know what that means? 
Shall I tell you about it?” 

“Yes, go on!” 

“Her name is Helene. I come out of the ‘pen’ to go home. 
I hang about more than usual, just happen to, quite by chance. 
And altogether by chance, I tell you, I go round by Lovers’ 
Folly, whereas my regular route is straight through ‘Venice.’ 
Well, I am going along through Lovers’ Folly, as I said, and 
here is what happens to me: I am thinking about nothing what- 
ever, as per usual when I come out of the ‘pen-—I’m sucked 
dry, our educational system sees to that, it fixes you so you 
can’t think. So I am thinking of nothing whatever, and 
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precious little of that, and I tread on a bally banana-skin, 
clutch at the air as though I were calling on all the gods of 
Greece, and then, just as anybody else would have done in my 
place, I sit down with a good loud crack on my backside. Fact. 
I still have a sort of stunned sensation in my sit-upon. Of 
course, I look round, to see if anybody’s been looking on at 
this undignified episode in Paul Biichting’s life. No, not a soul 
for miles round. Well, I get up, I see I needn’t practise fur- 
ther self-restraint, so I say, quite loud and distinctly, and I 
must say it did me good to say it loud and distinctly: ‘Damned 
swine!’ By which I meant the people who had put the banana- 
skin in that spot. And then I add, more or less by way of 
consoling myself: ‘Oh, my poor bottom!’ Just like that, you 
see. And a voice answers me out of an open window up above, 
a sweet voice, I tell you; good Lord, the voice asks me: ‘Why 
are you cursing?’ And a little head looks out, smiles, and prat- 
tles: “Have you hurt yourself?’ I bow, I answer: ‘Lord, no!’— 
fact is, I don’t know what to answer, I feel as dumb as—as— 
well, I sheer off; and what I keep thinking is how she had 
spoken to me out of pure pity. I go over the scene to myself, 
I fall down again, in my mind’s eye, and suddenly I stand 
still on the pavement, because it flashes through my head that 
little Lotty heard me say ‘bottom.’ And now comes the very last 
word in vulgarity: I find I like her having heard the word, al- 
most as though we had a secret together. Yes, that’s the sort 
of beast a man is, you see!” 

Biichting laid his head on Brassen’s shoulder, as though it 
ached. But then he sprang up abruptly, seized the bottle, and 
cried: “Soak, brother! What’s the odds?” 

“How do you come to know her name?” asked Wolf. 

“Helene Dudich, Lenchen, Leni; that’s it.” 

“Yes, but how did you know?” 

Biichting drank, set down his glass, stared at it hard, and 
answered: “This afternoon I went over there and got hold 
of the postman, tipped him, and asked who lived there. 
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A Fraulein Helene Dudich, he told me. Man, I tell you I’m 
off my chump about her. Well, what do you say? Do you 
think she loves me too?” 

Wolf wagged his head judicially. “Hard to say, at this dis- 
tance.” 

“My love is pure, I tell you. Believe me, Brassen, there’s 
nothing sensual about it—notwithstanding that about my 
idiotic sit-upon.” 

“And you say you felt glad she heard the word?” 

Biichting’s great head drooped, the hair hung wildly about 
it. 

“Yes, I did, through and through. Crazy, isn’t it?” 

“Play something?” asked Wolf. Biichting sat down at the 
keyboard and played a pensive strain. “There she is,” he 
murmured, “That just expresses her.” 

“Beethoven?” 

He sprang up and measured the room in great strides. “No, 
Chopin. Read Chopin’s life, Brassen. I recommend it to you; 
it will lift you out of the pettiness of the present and away 
from this filthy school. I often think I have much in common 
with him. Well, no matter. I say, are you cold?” 

“No.” 

“If you don’t mind, Ill put on my felt slippers. They’re 
all that makes life worth living.” He sat down, unlaced his 
boots and put his big feet into shapeless camel’s-hair house- 
shoes. 

Wolf asked: “What does that Ida do, that lives down be- 
low?” 

“What should she do? Irons somewhere about. I warn you, 
Brassen.” 

“Not interested, I assure you. I just happened to think of 
it. But you admit she has something exotic, a sort of air, the 
natives hereabouts don’t have it.” 

Biichting put his boots outside. “I admit the air,” he said. 
“But it’s nothing for the likes of us. Shall I tell you what we 
need? A genuine German maiden, pure, unsullied. We are all 
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spoilt by too much culture; the school keeps us from life, 
and the unspoilt German girl must lead us back to it.” 

Wolf agreed there was much truth in the point of view. He 
had long, he said, felt the futility of his existence, and 
thought with horror of what would happen when he had fin- 
ished his exams and was confronted by the unforeseen task, 
the unexpected situation. Formulas would not avail then, no, 
nor knowing by heart the ships’ catalogue out of the Iliad. 
In short, he thought daily about the problems of life, and 
found simply ridiculous the preparation for them they got 
from the school. He was afraid of the shipwreck he saw loom- 
ing directly they got out in life. 

Biichting, gliding noiselessly through the room in his felt 
slippers, nodded his head in agreement with each sentence. 

“We must live more simply, more naturally. We must live 
out our own individualities, or how can we create anything?” 
he cried, in his excitement stretching out his arm toward 
Brassen. “You are an artist, we are both artists; well, and 
what shall we create from, if not from life? Woe to those 
who create out of their brains! All the geniuses have drawn 
their great works directly out of the fire of experience. But 
just say so, once, in an essay! What will Waxy tell you? 
‘You are me-herely trying to justify your own veecious courses.’ 
That’s what he’d say. There you have it. No, we must just 
go our own way. For my part, I mean to find some unsullied 
girl, and in her limpid eyes wash myself clean and clear from 
guile.” 

“Yes, it’s easy for you,” Wolf sighed. “But where am I 
to find one?” 

“Have you never been in love?” 

“Oh, yes, but it always left off before it had properly 
begun. I am not sure the kind of thing you are talking about 
is just what I need. I’m not even sure what it is I need. My 
heart is one ghastly desolation. Yesterday I was going with 
Raspe through the Badegasse—I’m telling you this just by 
way of example, to show you how crazy I am. We were going 
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up to St. Stephan’s Park. It was dusk, and we must have been 
in a crazy mood; for, after all, Raspe goes with Lisel Stein 
and he seems to have got pretty far with her, because he 
calls the rest of the world puke. Well. We were going up the 
steps and two girls come toward us. Raspe barely looks at 
them, but I notice that one of them is a peach. She passes me 
quite close on the narrow path, and so I say quite low, through 
my teeth: ‘Come along!’ You can see how senseless it was, 
for where should she come to? I didn’t tell her where I 
lived. Yet she hesitates, perhaps half a second, and then laughs, 
a little shrill laugh. That was all. I turned round, so did 
she. I felt hot all over. ‘What’s the matter?’ asks Raspe. ‘Noth- 
ing,’ said I. ‘One of those girls was quite pretty.’ I am nearly 
off my head. The idea of having a wonderful adventure with 
that girl takes hold of me, I can’t get rid of it. So I say to 
Raspe: ‘Come on, let’s turn round and follow them.’ He hesi- 
tates, at first he seems not to care about it. “Oh, well, if you 
like. I’m agreed. But what can you do? You can’t take them 
into a café. Or will you take them to the park? And there we 
might meet the Bolster or some old hen who would cackle 
it out everywhere.’ That’s what Raspe said, probably because 
there’s a good deal between him and Lisel. But after all he was 
right, where could we go? Where should I have gone with 
those girls? Oh, one is just a slave.” 

“Well, an ss 

“That’s all. Of course, I’ve dreamed about her.” 

“Yes, curse it, that’s the trouble.” 

“It's a symptom, that’s all. Dietrich Gray says every folly 
we commit at our age is to be thought of, not as a folly, 
but a symptom. Our education is just the kind to make us 
commit them.” 

Biichting filled the glasses. “Drink, old chap, the liquor’s 
light. The old sow was swindling when she said it had a high 
alcoholic content. Yes, that’s it. We can’t get into touch with 
life.” 

“TI intend to.” 
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“Yes, later on.” 

“No, now. Soon. I can’t stand this pusillanimous existence 
much longer. I say, have you done your maths prep for Fri- 
day? What I came over for was to copy it.” 

Biichting reached up to the bookshelf and took down a 
brown copy-book. 

“T’ve done the first three, so many you are welcome to. 
Shall I explain them to you?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, I shouldn’t grasp them.” 

“The analysis is quile simple. Here is a piece of paper. 
Listen, my son. Old Zola doesn’t know how to explain the 
tripe. But it’s perfectly simple, once you’ve grasped the main 
point.” 

Wolf felt his good mood collapse like a little heap of dust. 
Docilely he sat at Biichting’s side and concentrated on the 
piece of paper. 


Mr. Gray, the wholesale merchant, occupied two houses in 
the Lange Bleiche, and owned a model preserve-factory. He 
was a violent, domineering man, whose wealth some folk could 
not estimate at too high a figure, whilst others declared he 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. It was well known that he 
deliberately behaved with intent to be offensive to his provin- 
cial fellow-townsmen, that he enjoyed affronting the citizenry 
of Annenstedt, and often and gladly spent a few hundred 
marks to set them by the ears. He would drive with four 
horses like a wild Jehu through the streets, giving no heed 
to flying coat-tails or shrieks of alarm. He swung the whip 
himself, and only laughed when some respectable burgher 
was all but run down. Laughed a loud, strident, insulting 
laugh and bellowed to the pallid coachman beside him that 
it would be a good thing to finish off the old duffer once and 
for all. “Shall I run somebody down?” he cried. “No, no,” 
babbled the coachman, with quivering chin. “Don’t ’e, Herr 
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Gray, think what ’twould cost!” “Cost? You wouldn’t have 
to pay for it. Go on, hold your reins up, give them the whip, 
that’s the way. God in heaven, if I could run over the tower 
of St. Stephan’s, I’'d do it! You'll let the reins loose, will you, 
you cowardly cur?” On flew the carriage, rattling and leaping 
over the pavement, the inhabitants ran terrified to their win- 
dows, clutching at their heads: Herr Gray, again! 

The above brief personal description is needed for the 
reader’s better understanding of the scene which follows, the 
oddity of which must else have been striking indeed. As we 
have described Herr Gray, so was he abroad; we scarcely need 
to add that in his two houses and his factory he was not greatly 
otherwise. Frau Gray, of whose pale-blond beauty and sweet- 
ness the neighbours still talked, had, in their view, been 
frightened into her grave. When her husband went a journey, 
she used to bloom a little, and faintly smile. But when he 
came back, she shrank away before his scorn. And this man’s 
scorn knew neither bounds nor exceptions. He would be roused 
to violence if his ink were thick; or if he struck in passing 
against a table-corner. His daughter Erna, as we shall see, 
seemed alone to have a certain influence over him. On the 
other hand, the mere sight of his son would fan his temper 
to fury. 

With Dietrich Gray, an upstanding blond youth whose open 
face bore an unmistakably intellectual stamp, the case stood 
thus: the masters at the Stephaneum had all tried, one after 
the other and each in his own way, to make a model pupil 
of him, unfortunately with a total lack of success. Every time 
Dietrich divined that one of these gentry was practising upon 
him some pedagogic theory, with the object of turning him 
out a well-licked product of the approved type, he sullenly 
put up his back. His resistance stiffened to outraged resent- 
ment, yes, to the hatred a free man feels when he is laid in 
chains. For he felt as a free man does who has sold his free- 
dom, bartered it away on humiliating terms, in exchange for 
favours that are worthless to him. His superiors, in conse- 
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quence, decided upon more effectual methods: they refused to 
let him go up at the beginning of term. He stopped behind, and 
failed to comprehend this pedagogical loving-kindness toward 
his wilful and inadequate self—the less because such high- 
handed methods were by no means justified by the results of his 
examinations. 

And now came the climax: Herr Gray had not been pre- 
pared to hear that his son had failed to pass. He learned 
it at table, casually, between two mouthfuls, when Dietrich 
expressed a wish that he might leave school and learn to be 
a locksmith. A locksmith, or a day-labourer or factory 
hand 

“Wha—at?” rasped the elder, who had been told more 
than once that Dietrich was “gifted,” promising; that he was 
going to the dogs solely because of his defects of character. 
“Wha—at!” he snarled, “you didn’t pass?” 

Dietrich shrugged his shoulders. 

“You lazy brute!” a voice like a hurricane crackled through 
the room. The plates rang, glasses were upset, something 
hurtled past Dietrich’s ear and crashed against the wall. The 
father’s chair flew noisily back as he sprang up. His hand 
clutched at the air as though he would seize a whip out of it; 
the chandeliers swayed. 

This moment, when things seemed going from bad to worse, 
was seized upon by Erna Gray to fling herself precipitately 
upon her father’s neck. Shrieking she embraced him. “Father,” 
she begged, “don’t, don’t! Don’t do it!” 

Dietrich, white as chalk, rose from the table, smiling froz- 
enly, not moving from his place. 

“Leave him alone, Father! Oh, my God, don’t touch him! 
Aren’t you his father?” Erna sobbed; and to Dietrich, in 
an entirely different voice: “Go away, go! Don’t keep on 
irritating him. Get out, get away!” It was wonderful, what 
Erna could do. 

Scenes such as this, if not always so violent, repeated 
themselves on every occasion. The time up to Easter was not 
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happy for Dietrich. His nature was altering under stress of 
the thoughts that possessed him. He would stand for long, 
motionless at the window of his little parterre room, staring 
out into the street. 

On the day Wolf Brassen had been visited by his mirac- 
ulous experience in the gold of the sinking sun as it dropped 
behind the tower of Saint John, and afterwards, full of new 
yearnings and the surging of new resolves, had sought out his 
friend Biichting, on that day Dietrich Gray had passed through 
a stormy interview with his father. 

The big clock in the dining-room at the Gray’s had struck 
five; Erna called her brother to tea. Dietrich, thinking his 
father was in the office, where he usually remained until eve- 
ning, answered the call, composed himself in the rocking-chair, 
and took up the newspaper. 

There is calm for the space of a minute; then Herr Gray 
enters the room. 

Erna says to Dietrich: “Come on, tea is in.” 

Dietrich hesitates a moment, arrested, it seems, by an 
article in the paper he is holding. 

“Did you hear?” asks his father, his voice dropping porten- 
tously. 

“Yes,”? mumbles Dietrich. 

“And why don’t you come?” On a swelling key. 

Dietrich silently gets up. 

“Answer!” thunders the father. 

Dietrich seethes inwardly. “I am here, am I not?” he says, 
with self-restraint. 

“Will you have a muffin, Papa?” Erna asks sweetly. She 
smiles, as though peace and tranquillity brooded over the 
tea-table. 

The father gives her no heed. He thrusts his head for- 
ward, looks queerly at his son, with an unpleasant smile, that 
does not go behind the lips. Dietrich gazes at the table-cloth. 
oe his tea; but nothing else about him participates. 

ause, 
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“I met Professor Bauch today,” Gray breaks the silence. 

“Did you?” 

“Did you?’ ” he mimics the son’s unconcerned query. “And 
do you know what he said to me?” 

Dietrich shrugs his shoulders. 

The elder gnaws with his teeth at his upper lip, till the stiff 
grey hairs of his moustache grow humid. He searches for 
words, finds none. The vein on his sallow temple twitches. 
Suddenly wrath overwhelms him, he pounds on the table with 
his fists and bellows: “Take care I don’t strike you down 
like a mad dog.” 

Dietrich looks up. His clear eyes meet the father quietly. 
With a great effort he smiles: “That would be like you.” 

“What did you say?” 

Dietrich gets up and goes silently to the door. 

“Stay here! I have a few things to say to you!” 

Dietrich puts his hand on the latch. His gaze is on the 
worn boards of the floor, whose brown paint is long since 
worn off. 

“Will you have another cup of tea, Papa?” asks Erna, and 
lifts the pot. 

The father makes no reply. He looks at his son, narrows 
the green eyes to a contemptuous squint, and says through 
his teeth: “You are a hardened sinner. Professor Bauch opened 
my eyes to you today.” 

Dietrich answers not a word. 

“T’11 just pour you out a cup, Papa. You can leave it if 
you don’t want it,” says Erna in her clearest tones. 

Gray does not look at his daughter. His eyes are like 
gimlets upon Dietrich’s motionless face. 

“You could if you would. I know that now. You could 
do a thousand times better than the rest of them. Your essays 
betray what you could do—but—” the elder advances the 
upper part of his body like a charging bull—“but you won't. 
You laugh at your masters, you make game of them. Herr 
Professor Bauch admitted as much, he said that in his lesson 
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hour you try to make him ridiculous. You put silly questions, 
not worthy the most brainless idiot at your years. And as 
you—” Gray brays, in a voice like a trumpet—“as you have 
no regard for your father, so you have none for your masters 
either. But I’ll teach you to have respect, my fine fellow. If 
your next exercise isn’t up to the mark Ill put you out of 
the house. All the books that are not school-books will be 
burnt, and you'll just stroll down to my office and—presto 
change-oh!” he whistles and snaps his thumb and finger in 
the direction of the bureau. 

Then he leaves his place at table, approaches his son, looks 
him in the eye, and asks: “Well?” 

Dietrich slowly lifts his thin face, from which the blood 
has fled, looks at the mask before him, with its features all 
distorted by rage, and says, quite softly: “I could wish you 
would hit me.” 

The father winces a little, blinks at him. “You'll get your 
wish,” he answers hoarsely. 

Dietrich stands there blond and slim. He does not move. But 
his eyes are fixed upon his father. 

Without a sound, pallid with fear, Erna rises from table; 
her hands tremble. The left one she presses to her half- 
open lips. 

The silence becomes sinister. 

Perhaps Dietrich, with that clear-eyed look, has discon- 
certed the old man. Gray feels over his waistcoat, sticks his 
right hand in his pocket, and holds out a bunch of keys— 
holds them in his fist, like a knuckle-duster. 

Dietrich hangs his head, he murmurs: “Tell me, Father, I 
suppose you do love me?” 

At this moment the telephone bell rings. Gray lunges round. 
He pockets the keys again and goes to the instrument; the 
hand that takes the receiver off its hook seems as though 
it trembles a tiny moment, its clutch is spasmodic. But he 
recovers himself. It is some business matter. His voice 
sounds hard and harsh, but it seldom sounds otherwise. 
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There is no music in it and he knows not what music is. 

Erna draws a deep breath. She busies herself putting away 
the tea-things. Dietrich leaves the room. 

In his own small chamber he goes up and down. Now he 
pauses by the table full of books and papers, again he rests 
his arms on the desk, puts his head on his hands, and stares 
before him. In front of the pictures on the walls, cut out of 
newspapers and fastened up with drawing-pins, he pauses too, 
and appears to look at them. At last he throws himself on the 
divan, covered with an old skin, and stares upward, upward, 
without stopping. Thus he lies, a long time. 
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A KNOCK COMES AT THE WINDOW. DIETRICH STARTS UP. In 
the dusk he can just discern a face. 

When he opens the door, there stands before him Elias 
Dunker, a pupil of the lower division, an over-delicate lad 
of seventeen years. Dietrich is for the moment slightly 
bewildered. His thoughts like unbridled steeds had carried 
him far afield; on a sudden Dunker stands before him. 
Everything comes back: Annenstedt, the Gymnasium, his 
father. 

They greet each other, Dietrich makes excuses for 
his absent-mindedness—but the other has: not remarked it. 
He is self-absorbed; has come, in fact, to his friend for ad- 
vice. 

“Sit down, Elias,” says Dietrich. “I'll light the light, so we 
can see each other.” 

“Were you asleep? Am I disturbing you?” 

“Nor 

Dietrich looks for the matches. He never can find the 
matches, God knows where he puts them. “Wait a minute,” 
he turns to Elias Dunker, “T’ll go and fetch some.” 

But Dunker demurs. He does not care about any light. On 
the contrary, the darkness is good. Better to have it dark. 

Dietrich smiles, goes up to him as he sits, and gently lifts 
his legs up on to the sofa. 

“Lie down and tell me.” 

“Oh dear me!” says Elias. 

“Right you are, but that doesn’t mend matters.” 

“Well, I got a five in maths.” 

Dietrich is silent. 

“Do you know why?” 

“Well?” 
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“Zola found a sheet in my copy-book with a poem on it. 
A poem I wrote. Deuce knows how it got left there.” 

“Well, I hope it was a good one, at least.” 

Elias let a pause ensue. Then he said desperately: “You can 
laugh about it. But I know I can never make up for the 
mark.” 

“I’m not laughing, at all,” answered Dietrich. “I had a 
certain reason for asking—but we’ll let it go, for the mo- 
ment. Had you done your prep right?” 

Rather crest-fallen, Elias Dunker made answer: “No, not 
exactly, but——” 

Dietrich is laughing outright by now. 

“No,” Elias went on, “they weren’t all wrong. Four were, 
but one was right. And the one that was right had the poem 
on its conscience.” 

“Yes; Zola is no lover of the arts, we all know that, my son. 
Still, it can be put right.” 

“How?” 

“By doing penance. Tell him you were wrought up by the 
literature lesson and Schiller’s poems i. 

“Impossible,” interrupted Elias. 

“Why?” 

“Because the poem is addressed to a woman.” 

“Indecent?” 

“No, but I sing the praises of her form.” 

Dietrich leaves his seat and goes up and down in the half- 
lit room, as though searching for something. Presently he stops 
by the window, that gives upon the deep-blue of the evening. 

“Will you have a cigarette, Elias?” 

“Thanks,” he wearily waves it away. 

Dietrich turns again to the window. “All that will blow 
over too, in time,” he says, after a while, and looks at his 
friend, whose pale face is the one light spot in the shadowy 
darkness. Then he sits down again by him, and slowly strokes 
the blond head and beds it more comfortably among the 
cushions. 
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Outside, a heavy wagon rattles past. In the courtyard the 
big St. Bernard bays, two deep notes. Again all is still. 

“Are you in love with the woman?” Dietrich asks in a 
low voice. 

“T don’t know.” 

“And her body?” 

“T don’t know it.” 

Dietrich takes a cigarette from the box, and is about to light 
it, but remembers he has no matches. He lays it away again. 

“Bow—wow—wow,” the great dog bays again. 

“Ts that Odin?” 

Dietrich nods. 

“Frau Simoni,” Elias says, “has a little dog, like a hank 
of worsted, with glass eyes. I can’t endure his yelping.” 

Dietrich tries to make out the lad’s face in the darkness. 
He sees the eyes staring wide. His forehead is hot. 

“Did you meet Frau Simoni at the Tupeliuses’?” 

“Vv eg. 

“Is she the one that wears horn-rimmed glasses?” 

“Yes, imagine! she does, sometimes. But she is young, or 
at least quite young. Twenty-four years old. She was divorced 
from her husband last year. He was an old man; at least, 
much older than she. I think he was forty or something like 
that.” 

Again there is a knock at the window. Elias Dunker jumps. 
Dietrich looks out, and by the lantern that lights up part of 
the pavement sees three of the younger pupils, in red caps. 

He opens the window. “Hullo, young’uns, what are you 
after?” 

“Just came to see you,” the youngsters call in their clear 
high voices. 

“Not just now, children, I’m busy.” 

And the red-caps pack themselves off again. 

Dietrich reseats himself at the head of the couch. 

The clock on St. Stephan’s slowly strikes seven. Like seven 
broad-pinioned violet birds, flying in ever widening circles 
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above the roofs of the town, until they are out in the open 
country and merge with the evening clouds. The close of day 
is good; it spreads a texture of silk over depressions and cares. 
It opens the heart, words awaken and live that all day long 
have lain asleep in corners. 

Dietrich asks: “What does she want of you?” 

Elias shrugs his shoulders. How should he know, who has 
not solved nor even grasped the riddle of woman. He sees 
in his mind something strange and awesome. It is a gigantic 
female form, in marble; the shoulders and breast flame in the 
rosy dawn, about hips and navel lie shadows, splendid is the 
nightlike blue of the powerful thighs and noble limbs. But her 
loins invite. He seeks to recognize the face, but it stands in 
the mists of early dawn, enveloped in light cloud. He sees only 
the beckoning loins and the breasts rosy with the dawn. The 
face remains veiled. 

His breath comes unevenly as he says: “I took her home 
from Tupelius’s. Not that I was in love with her, you under- 
stand, but it was the thing to do, and our way was the same. 
She took my arm. Girls have taken my arm before, but never 
a woman, a married woman. All of a sudden it occurs to me 
that she has belonged to a man. It seemed so vulgar that she 
could have, still more so that I had to keep thinking of it. 
I said to myself that she ought to be ashamed of it, but she 
wasn’t at all, she kept smiling. Asked me if I went with some- 
body already, like the rest of them, and what I did out of 
school hours. My mouth was sealed. My tongue felt like lead. 
At her gate she drew off her kid glove and offered me her 
bare hand. I knew she lifted it up so that I should kiss it, 
but I couldn’t.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Yesterday I was at her house for supper. I must come 
often, she said. In her drawing-room there is a large water- 
colour by Rops, a stark naked girl, looking at you in the 
most infernal way. Frau Simoni showed me all the pic- 
tures in her house. I was frightened to death she would stop 
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in front of the water-colour, yet all the time I wished she 
would, She looked at me, I felt she despised me for being 
so young and stupid. So I said: ‘That’s a charming picture, is 
it an original?’ She nodded and smiled at me. ‘Why do you get 
so red, Elias?’ Her voice was fairly sucking my blood. And 
then she asked quite coolly and indifferently: ‘Have you never 
seen any naked women?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I say. ‘In a museum, 
you mean?’ ‘Yes,’ I say. She stroked my hair softly and 
said: ‘You are still very young. How old are you?’ ‘T’ll soon 
be eighteen,’ I mumbled—it seemed a very disgraceful thing 
that I should only be seventeen. Then she looked at me, 
showed her white teeth, nodded her head, and turned away.” 

By now it has grown quite dark in the room. From the 
street lamp diagonally opposite the window, a bright reflec- 
tion falls upon the carpet. Dietrich can scarcely see his friend’s 
face. His hand seeks the hot brow and strokes the waving 
hair. 

“And it was on Frau Simoni you made the verses?” 

“No. Not really on her. On a nude marble figure with rosy- 
coloured breasts and wide loins.” 

“Let me tell you something, Elias, but keep it to yourself, 
for most people would misunderstand you. Only he should 
encounter woman who is armed against her. You are not, 
my boy, and it seems to me you are too good to be devoured 
alive by a beautiful beast of prey; you are no hare, made to 
serve the bigger beasts for a meal.” 

“And where shall I go, Dietrich?” 

“To friends. God has given the friend his friend, to save 
him from the danger of the female loins until the hour has 
come when he is stronger than she. The old Greeks knew this, 
and the masculine Eros was greatly honoured among them, 
temples were built to him, and men served him. Today all that 
is a thing of the past; every shop-boy thinks he is bearing 
witness to his manhood when he has relations with a girl, 
and to get infected from her does honour to his prowess. Did 
you ever think what it means, this contagion from the female? 
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It is the story of Samson, the fate of all the race of men 
who let themselves be conquered by her. Instead of giving the 
woman their strength, they receive from her the sign of her 
weakness.” 

Elias does not answer. His eyes burn into the darkness. Then 
he turns his blond head, seeks Dietrich’s hand, and presses it. 

“You help us all. You never fail. Thank you.” 

Dietrich gets up and goes to the window. “Nietzsche says: 
‘Many a man cannot loose his own chains, yet can free a 
friend of his.’” 

Elias Dunker gets up too. “Has your governor managed to 
get over your not passing?” 

“More or less,” Dietrich nods. “I’m quite pleased with him.” 

In the dark Elias seeks for his cap. Dietrich hands it to 
him. 

“Did Zola give your poem to the Bolster?” 

“No, I have it.” 

“You have it?” 

“Yes, Zola gave it me back. He said: ‘So you think your 
verse-making will get you into the upper form? Well, I’ve no 
objection, if you are willing to abide by the results.’ ” 

Dietrich laughed at his friend’s clever tongue: Elias’s tone 
of cutting coolness had rendered a lively imitation of the 
mathematics master’s way of speech. 

“There you have Zola’s sense of justice,” he said. 

“And the mark he gave me to boot,” Elias finished the 
sentence. “Thanks, Dietrich, for letting me stay. Good-bye.” 

The afternoon of the next day, Dietrich Gray betook him- 
self through the Lange Bleiche, walking with the easy stride 
native to him, in the direction of the inner town. He wore the 
red cap with the pale gold stripe of the upper school, and 
stared absently straight ahead of him, taciturn, even grim. 
Normally he would have a word of two for such friends as 
he met; now he seemed to avoid meeting any. For he took 
his way through the Johannispromenade, a street of gardens 
and flower-beds in the old quarter of the town. Its houses, built 
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against or even incorporating the old city wall, had a medieval 
air. Through this promenade, past the grey Johannis tower, 
strode Dietrich with his swinging gait. It was a long way 
round, he would have reached Friedrichstrasse quicker by 
going straight past the Rathaus and the wood-market. So he 
must have had his reasons. Thus it was the more remarkable, 
and surprising even to himself, that on finally reaching his 
plain goal, a certain house in the Friedrichstrasse, he turned 
abruptly round and went back, as far as the post office and 
on past St. Boniface’s church. He stood at shop-windows, he 
loitered and lingered, wasting quite ten minutes and a good 
many steps. And to no purpose. For at the end of his circuit 
he stood before the same house in the Friedrichstrasse. Even 
now he hesitated, but the folly of his own infirmity of purpose 
must have been plain even to himself. For with a sudden re- 
solve he rang the bell and with bent head mounted the steps. 

A few minutes later Dietrich Gray stood before the owner 
of the house, a heavy, pot-bellied greybeard, with loose and 
sagging pantaloons. In short, he stood before Professor Dr. 
Bauch, his literature master, who was also supplying for the 
Director and taking the first form for Homer up to Michael- 
mas. Of Professor Bauch there is little else to tell. He had 
a fissured brown face, and a misanthropic droop at the corners 
of his mouth, over which his grey moustache hung down with 
deliberate negligence. His red forehead bore a scar from a 
sabre cut. Once, then, even Professor Bauch had been avid 
of life; once he too had crooked his arm and looked his 
fellow duellist in the eye. Now his gaze was peevish: he 
raised inflamed blue eyes to the taller Dietrich Gray, asked 
in a tired voice what he wanted, and found it superfluous to 
offer him a seat. 

Presumably Dietrich had not pictured otherwise the begin- 
ning of the interview: he had imagined beforehand everything 
that was likely to happen, and thus had courage to deliver 
his suit, which he had probably conned by heart before com- 


ing. 
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He found it revolted him to look the master in the face 
while talking. So he looked ahead, and took pains to cover 
his obvious Aiclaste with a pretence of humility. But he could 
not sustain this past the first sentence. Thereafter he spoke as 
he looked: with bitterness, exasperation; with repressed hatred. 

Dietrich Gray looked past the peevish old man, past his 
ear, which was red and mutilated from a duelling cut, and 
rested his gaze on an old leather chair, drawn up before the 
writing-table. He did not, so said Dietrich to the chair, want 
to detain the professor too long. But he would like to speak, 
quite briefly, of the hardships of his situation, and his father’s 
reproaches; and ask if he stood any chance of ever getting 
a good mark in literature from the professor. For, Dietrich 
went on—and *in a cursory upward glance noted that the 
professor’s nose had now a white tip, as though it had been 
snipped off and sewed on again—for, with all due deference 
to the Herr Professor’s judgment, he himself was and re- 
mained of the opinion that he ought to get not only fair but 
good. If he did not receive a two from Professor Bauch it 
would be impossible to counterbalance the four in mathe- 
matics, and all hope of passing the finals would be vain. If 
the Herr Professor would reconsider; if perhaps in view of 
the impasse in which 

“Pray speak your own language, at least,” interrupted Pro- 
fessor Bauch. 

“In view of the difficulty of the case, if the Herr Professor 
would find it possible to come to another conclusion, it would 
be most helpful.” 

On finishing his address, Dietrich stole a glance up again, 
only to spy the stuck-on nose and receive the clearest impres- 
sion that he had committed an egregious and humiliating blun- 
der, as he saw the professor’s contempt take shape in words, 
uttered in his heavy bass: “Now, Gray, let me speak. You 
have talked long enough, now you will listen to what I have 
to say. I have marked almost all of your essays with two, 
as you know. Aside from some mannerisms in the style, they 
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always made an impression on me, of—what shall I say?—a 
certain journalistic facility. But therein precisely lies your 
danger. You imagine, because you have written a few glib 
exercises, that you can neglect everything else and spend 
your time on unessentials, But in class-room work you fail 
utterly—that you will not gainsay—or would you? No, don’t 
begin all over again to tell me your views,” he railed. His 
voice was edged.and husky with smoking. “They are all sheer 
nonsense. I know everything you would say, I don’t need to 
listen to it, When I call on you you are never on the point in 
hand, you always have your thoughts elsewhere.” 

Here the professor broke off, turned aside his white head, 
wrinkled the artificial nose, laid one hand over his mouth, 
and crashingly sneezed. Dietrich waited motionless until the 
handkerchief was applied and the maneuvre carried out to the 
end. The professor’s bulk as he moved came in front of the 
leather chair; so Dietrich shifted his gaze to the old Persian 
carpet and mentally followed out the pattern. 

“Whenever I call on you,” continued the professor, “your 
thoughts are elsewhere. Either you cannot answer my ques- 
tion, or else you raise objections with which you think to 
set me down. You always think—don’t interrupt me—you al- 
ways think you can solve all problems with a few fine words. 
I am an old man; you will let me tell you that you must once 
and for all learn to be thorough. That is why I cannot give 
you a good mark, because you won’t work. A man who cannot 
work is not fitted to pass the finals. In life we need men who 
are used to work, not to turning phrases. With your amateur- 
ishness, you'll never get to be anything but a journalist. We 
cannot use such material in the learned professions. Now think 
over my words, and make up your mind to show me that 
you can and will work. And see to it that you prepare your 
Homer better. You, with your so-called free translations! It 
is the same old story. Look out all the words faithfully and 
make a literal translation. You are always thinking you can 
hem and haw and pass over pev and 8, and so fool me 
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into believing you know something about the poetic beauty of 
Homer. In the margin of your last exercise I told you how 
often you have translated inaccurately when you quote from 
the Iliad. And then you tell me your exercises have been satis- 
factory! The marks I have given you are much too good. For 
when I hear you failing entirely at your Homer, I am seized 
by doubt whether you have done your essays by yourself. I 
don’t mean to pry into the matter, you need not look at me 
like that. But that is the way you are. You get cheeky at once. 
You don’t want me to show you the door? Well, I’ve told 
you what I think, and what I’ve said has been meant for your 
good.” 

He reached his dry, flabby hand, mechanically, as one hands 
an object to another. There was no pressure. Dietrich took it 
silently, bowed, and left. 


* * * 


Even now he does not go the shortest way home. He appears 
to have a new goal, for with the same quick long stride that 
had taken him to Friedrichstrasse he turns down by St. Boni- 
face’s churchyard. 

A whistle greets his ears. Half unwillingly he pauses. 

Eberhard Jason, coming down the post-office steps in an 
elegant spring overcoat, has seen Dietrich passing. 

“Whither away, mon enfant?” he calls. “What’s all the in- 
fernal hurry? You cannot escape your ultimate destruction.” 

Dietrich puts out his hand rather crossly. Jason inclines to 
discursiveness. He has a clever face, witty, consciously ironic. 
His eyes are black, his skin rather porous. He wears rimmed 
spectacles, the red cap is perched on his round pate. 

“Are you going through Broad Street?” 

SNGw” 

“I was going to warn you not to. You might have met 
Bauernfeind, taking his way toward his lares and _penates 
with his legally assigned female on his right hand. He struts 
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like a pigeon or a member of the government. Of course, he 
sees Willi Gast there with a girl. Bad luck for Willi, because 
the dame was really his married sister; she came yesterday 
from Hamburg on a visit. But you can bank on it that Bauern- 
feind will draw the logical conclusion for young Pepchen 
in our next Latin unseen. You look like an unsweetened lem- 
onade, Dietrich—I assume it’s because I’m running on like 
this?” 

“You certainly are.” 

“Acreed. But listen while I say something sensible: Come 
round this evening. | am on my way now to the nearest wine 
and delicatessen shop. Guess why. Come and help ladle out 
the punch.” 

Dietrich looks careworn. He considers, shakes his head. 

“Who will be there?” he asks fretfully. 

“Raspe, Brassen, Kappel, little Peter Capelle, of course. 
Biichting is ‘busy.’ Well, coming?” 

Dietrich offers his hand. “Perhaps. I’ll see.” 

But Jason decides to go a piece of the way with him. He 
asks whither Dietrich is bound, but the other evades the ques- 
tion. At Broad Street they part. Dietrich escapes by flight into 
the quiet Wilhelmspromenade, while Jason merges easily into 
the traffic which in the late afternoon makes of this street the 
temporary centre of Annenstedt. 

From six to seven o’clock the pupils of the Stephaneum, 
clean, well brushed, bright-eyed, are wont to patrol the Broad. 
They move of set intent in groups of two or three; they know 
why. Precisely at this same hour the pupils of the Lyceum 
and Girls’ High School appear, and also by twos and threes 
pass through Broad Street—which is of a truth anything but 
broad. They saunter to and fro, and up and down, until they 
discover him for whom their eyes are seeking. Greetings 
ensue, red caps are punctually snatched off. Then one after an- 
other youth laughs awkwardly and forsakes his comrades 
to follow a certain chosen damsel. And she for whom his heart 
is beating will at the next corner detach herself from her 
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mates and turn forthwith into a quiet side street. All this is, 
as one may say, carried out tacitly; the arrangement will some- 
times try the patience, yet on the whole it works out well. For 
when the maiden has turned off alone into the quiet street, 
and with a quick side glance assured herself that the student 
of her election is upon her trail: when matters have proceeded 
up to this point, the rest follows painlessly. The student waits 
a little, makes no headlong rush, remains a seemly distance 
behind. And lo, the young lady herself ceases to move with 
such speed as before over the pavement. She checks her pace, 
at length actually comes to a halt, and ah, how gaily her 
eyes are sparkling beneath the blue cap of the Lyceum! The 
Stephanean, with a gallant flourish, has jerked off his red 
one. They look at each other and laugh, they shake hands, 
they fall into step and move off rhythmically. 

The afternoon “parade,” as they called it, was not willingly 
missed even by such students as, like Eberhard Jason, had 
no chosen damsel to search out with loving eye. Even so, the 
parade served some purpose. You went, you saw and were 
seen. Appointments were made, a little gossip rehashed; then 
there were the lighted shops, before which one could lounge 
and study the books or the smart haberdashery. 

Greeting and being greeted, content with the issue of the 
day, which has brought nothing especially untoward in its 
train, Eberhard Jason strolls leisurely through the Broad. He 
pauses to chat with Walter Kappel at the corner of Engelgasse, 
and at Krugergasse reminds Peter Capelle, a pretty, black- 
eyed class-mate, of the punch that evening. Peter Capelle has 
nothing on at the moment, he falls into step with Jason. His 
charming face takes to right and left the lovelorn maidens’ 
eye, but no explicit affair dictates the choice of a side street, 
so he walks with his friend. Nor is Jason pleasantly con- 
strained by any sentimental bond; he even feels gently pen- 
sive over his unhampered state. Yes, there they go, the rows 
of bright, lively girls. Why should he not join the chase? 
Why not? He has had bad luck. Truly it is a distressing tale. 
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His friends know it well, but Jason likes to tell it, and Peter 
Capelle enjoys hearing it once more. 

Thus: Eberhard Jason had seen, in a gentleman’s under- 
wear shop, a pale-cheeked shop-girl who moved him vaguely. 
He began spending his allowance on regular presents to the 
young woman, in the form of small useful douceurs. Good. 
The pale young damsel was called Auguste. Jason found the 
name not precisely choice, yet somehow fitting. Or one might 
shorten it, to Gustchen, say. But unfortunately the young lady 
discovered ambitions to be something else besides receptive, 
she wished to make the young student a friendly response. 
They made up for little walks in the vicinity of Annenstedt; 
Auguste put her arm within the wooden Jason’s and Jason 
found this lateral warmth not unpleasing, though her manner 
of expressing herself left much to be desired. He resolved upon 
forming Auguste intellectually, and to this end lent her Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray, Ibsen’s Ghosts, and Georg Hermann’s 
Jettchen Herbert, a novel of which he himself, on Uncle Jason’s 
account, was very fond. Docilely Auguste took all that he put 
into her hands. But after a week she returned the books and 
said pettishly that she did not know why he had given her 
such long-winded stuff; she had learned to read, he did not 
need to teach her any more. Other gentlemen took their friends 
to cafés or the masked ball. It was a justifiable plea; for in 
February the restaurants in the Ritterstrasse or over the Rocks 
hung their rooms with gay paper garlands and invited their 
guests to make merry with bock beer and sausages. On esthetic, 
social, and practical grounds, it was out of the question for 
Jason to go thither with Auguste. He accordingly left it to her 
to choose whether she would appear for their walk the next 
Saturday or no; and lo and behold, she did not appear! His 
friends generally congratulated Jason on this issue of the 
affair; and on the whole he agreed with them—which did not 
prevent his feeling a certain gentle melancholy at sight of 
the glowing faces, and the romantic glances he saw exchanged. 
Say what you like, he had missed out. 
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“Yes, that’s true,” Peter Capelle agreed. “But console your- 
self, man, we’re young; just give us time.” 

“You may say so, Peter. But we Jews—relatively speaking, 
we are all born sixty years old.” 

Capelle bowed to someone, and Jason hastened to do the 
same. 

“Look,” laughed Capelle, “Biichting’s got himself a girl!” 

“Do you know the donnina?” 

“No; she’s not from the Lyceum.” 

“Am I mistaken in assigning her to the lower strata of our 
provincial population?” 

“Nix,” laughed Capelle. “Looks very much like it. But why 
should he deliberately prance through the Broad with her? 
I shouldn’t be so keen on exhibiting her to my contemporaries.” 

“Very well put, Peterchen. You have at times a refined and 
subtle way of expressing yourself that, Waxy’s views to the 
contrary notwithstanding, gives me hopes of your development. 
Tell me, how are you getting on with that essay about 
the sense of humour in Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm? 
Have you finished your synopsis? Free after Heine: (a) hu- 
mour in the classics; (b) humour in elephants; (c) humour 
in 9 


“I’m waiting,” Capelle interrupted him, “with the beastly 
tripe until I can find the humour in it. Does it make you 
laugh?” 

“Oh, in Waxy’s hand all comedy becomes tragedy. More- 
over, a maths exercise can become a lyric poem—this I have 
just learned from poor Elias’s mishap.” 

“Dunker’s?” 

“Yes, in ardent strophes he had sung ” Jason, just plung- 
ing into a detailed account of the latest scandal, felt the words 
freeze on his lips. The two students drew closer together; 
silently, with that unique and unforgettable face one puts on 
to greet a master, they saluted the tall figure of a man in a 
cape coat. Jt was the mathematics professor Edelreich, called 
Zola, a grey-haired, pale, quick-stepping old man, who lifted 
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his stiff hat mechanically, gloomily, and looked cold-eyed into 
space. 

The comrades had lost their theme. Like the chorus of the 
Attic tragedy, Zola’s appearance brought with it fear and 
pity: “fear for him, pity for ourselves,” as Brassen put it. 

They stood in the street called Behind the Tower and saw 
the facade of the Rathaus drawing its outlines almost medi- 
eevally upon the twilit sky. 

Jason spied a shop where he could get the wine he wanted. 
Peter Capelle crossed over by the plashing fountain of the 
market square and paused a moment by the Reformed Church, 
from whose half-opened portal issued light and song. There 
came over him a soft momentary longing to enter and comfort 
his soul with a share in the pious activities going on in the 
old Gothic building. But an unfinished “‘prep” forced his steps 
onwards to “Tie,” in the neighbourhood of which lived Frau 


Xeidel, the landlady to whom his personal welfare had been 
confided, 


BEQVOOS OSES OOS COS SESESESD 


3 


On THE FOLLOWING DAY, IN THE MIDDLE OF A PERIOD, THE 
first-form master, Herr Professor Bauernfeind, noticed the 
absence of Dietrich Gray. 

We might, on another occasion, say more of this Professor 
Bauernfeind, a weighty personality who enjoyed general 
respect in Annenstedt. But for the moment we confine 
ourselves to stating that quite surprisingly, during the 
translation of a passage from Cicero, he rested his fath- 
erly gaze upon an empty place on the bench and gently 
inquired out of the right-hand corner of his mouth, which 
he had a way of sticking out as he spoke: “Why, where’s 
Gray?” 

Yes, where was Gray? 

At home, of course. A cold, probably. Had he sent word? 
No. 

“Anyone know what is the matter with him?” 

Silence. Obviously, no one did know anything about him. 

Professor Bauernfeind, shaking his head misgivingly, was 
about to proceed with his Cicero text, when in a burst of in- 
spiration one of the pupils cried out: “I think there’s some- 
thing the matter with his leg.” 

Surprised, the professor repeated: “Leg? Why should there 
be anything the matter with his leg? Express yourself more 
clearly, Gast.” 

Willi Gast took a long breath, that expanded his broad chest; 
looked at his book, and said: “I don’t really know anything 
more. He’s been complaining his leg hurt him. He had a fall 
lately.” 

TA tall?” 

“Yes, yes,” Brassen and Raspe chime in, with intent to help 
Gast out: “Yes, he had a bad fall lately.” 
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Gast confirmed them by nodding his head repeatedly: “Yes, 
that’s it.” 

Professor Bauernfeind looked austerely from one to the 
other. Suspiciously he asked: “Is that why he always comes 
late? Very well. We will go on now.” 

At recess some alarm betrayed itself in the inner circle of 
comrades. 

“What is the matter with Gray?” they severally asked Willi 
Gast. 

“‘Haven’t the faintest, really,” he responded in his tre- 
mendous bass. 

Jason said he had met Gray at the post office, and left him 
in the gloomiest of moods. He had absented himself in the 
evening. Willi Gast resolved to look him up at home during 
the long recess, to see if anything was the matter. Cross- 
country run: five minutes there, five back. “Think you can 
do it?” Raspe asked. “Watch me,” retorted Gast. Very good, 
let Gast do it. The friends admitted they were worried. Gray 
was never absent, never ill, never cut classes, because no 
father, no mother, no friendly landlady, not anybody at all 
would have written him an excuse. Jason, prone to look on the 
dark side, remarked: “‘Let’s hope his father hasn’t done any- 
thing to him!” 

“We shall soon see,” said Gast. 

When the bell went for the long recess, Gast started up, bent 
on his Marathon run. He cleared the stairs in four bounds, 
crossed the courtyard, and stood before the small back gate. 
He cast a fleeting glance about to see if he was observed. 
Then crouched over and whisked out. He glanced at his wrist- 
watch and thought: thirteen minutes. It would do. As a sport- 
ing event not too bad, a trained light-weight athlete should 
do it with ease. He bounded on toward the Augustapromenade, 
promising himself to make it in twelve. But he had not put 
a hundred paces behind him when he heard a female voice call- 
ing his name. Still pressing on he looked behind him. Then 
he braked. It was Dietrich’s sister, Erna, Erna Gray, who 
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stood there poised as though in act to run after him. 

“Ts Dietrich ill?” cried Gast. 

“He has disappeared. Not been home all night. He talked 
with Father at the warehouse. Then he went out. This morn- 
ing he had not come back. The bed has not been touched. 
Father, thank goodness, does not know. I thought perhaps he 
might have stopped the night with a friend. He was not with 
you, then?” 

“No,” said Gast. Looked in Erna Gray’s eyes, realized the 
futility of further speech, and with a few reassuring words 
took leave of her. 

“Ought I to tell the police?” she called after him. 

“Anything but. No business of theirs.” 

“But what can I say to Father?” she said plaintively. 

“Any yarn that sounds well. Good-bye, Fraulein Erna. Re- 
cess will be over.” 

He went back and told the others that Dietrich was in bed 
with a cold on his chest. In a few days, possibly by tomorrow, 


he would be back. 


DietrRIcH, when he parted from Eberhard Jason in Broad 
Street, forgot the latter straightway. It was as though he had 
read a placard, stood absently before it, and, passing on, had 
not known what he had been looking at or what it said. 
At once he was repossessed by the tormenting sense which 
had come over him at Professor Bauch’s, on realizing the folly 
and futility of his attempt, its deep humiliation. Never, so he 
thought, had he abased himself as today, never so senselessly 
humbled himself as to go a-begging to a man he despised. 
His own colossal stupidity he now saw clearly enough: he 
had thought to ask a favour of Professor Bauch, even though 
he knew they had nothing whatever in common, and were 
separated by profound mutual antagonism. To this man, whose 
insight, wherever Dietrich was involved, had been notably 
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lacking, who had never even perceived that Dietrich’s essays 
were more mature than the others—to this utter stranger he had 
gone to ask an act of pity, of charity, yes, an act of grace. 

“My God,” he muttered. “It would almost have been worse 
if the old man had done what I wanted than it is now he 
has refused. It was childishly, thoughtlessly stupid of me; it 
contradicts all the logic of fact to expect such forgiveness. The 
lesson to be learned is that one should never expect the miracle 
of forgiveness, unless it has already been present implicitly, 
and is present perennially, as between antagonists both of 
whom are endowed with a loving and generous spirit.” 

But all that was to no purpose. No insight into his own 
faulty psychology and feeble reasoning power could avail 
him, he remained the prisoner hated of his jailer, who would 
never have been granted even a few minutes’ freedom. He had 
implored this jailer for a little fresh air, and been refused. 
Perhaps not even out of hatred, only out of blindness, only 
out of inability to see that the longing came from the depths 
of a soul. Human beings differ widely. One does not need 
that for which another thirsts and thirsting perishes. He him- 
self was one with strength to endure the deepest suffering, yet 
easily crushed by this atmospheric pressure of a stunted 
pedagogic soul. And now, as Dietrich knew, the decisive mo- 
ment had come; he realized also that to force a decision is a 
mark of still unbroken strength; and the thought almost served 
to fill him with renewed hope. 

Reflecting thus he had left the Ringpromenade; crossing the 
river, he strode on up the height that fell away into Stephan’s 
Park. Now he stood on the Bostberg and saw spread out 
widely beneath him in the late twilight the jumble of roofs, 
wreathed in mist and the evening glow. He was visited by a 
new, a surprising intuition, though at first there seemed no 
immediate connexion between the scene before him and this 
thought that so moved him. Then in amazement he realized 
that the first flowed into the second, that out of the two came 
one. He saw the pointed tower of St. Stephan’s emerge from 
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the mass to greet the brighter upper air; saw the towers of the 
old city wall strike the light as they too rose from the huddle of 
darkening streets. The roofs crouched, their towers soared free. 
But round the town spread meadows and fruit-gardens, shrub- 
bery and farmsteads. As evening came on and the sun betook 
itself beneath the horizon, all this became a wonderful sphere 
of its own. Or rather, it forsook the sphere of active life and 
practical utility for that of pure being. Town and landscape 
assimilated themselves to nature, which watched over them, 
and created out of this union the wonderful image which 
served no other purpose than that of being. They were free 
from the irk of usefulness: they were—and sank peacefully 
back into the lap of nature. Such an image had been in his 
mind; never before had it been present before his eyes. He 
saw how every day the release of things from the irk of 
purpose went serenely on, without anger or pain, distortion 
or enmity. 

But if this daily happened with things, must not some- 
thing like it be possible with him too? Was it not possible 
to win to this state of simple being, and so to the fresh air 
denied him by his jailer? 

The question gripped him violently. He turned round to look 
at the park and for the first time realized that it was spring. 
He even had to laugh, though there was nothing to laugh at. 
For though the calendar had daily told him that spring had 
begun, and that it was incumbent upon the world presently 
to be putting on green, yet the fact had never entered his 
deeper consciousness. Now, as he drew near the park and felt 
the night breeze blow cool off the mountains, his senses sud- 
denly opened to welcome the event. This was the spring: the 
time of the year that had to do, not with purpose and accom- 
plishment, but with a blessed “being.” The time of year in 
which not nature alone became aware of its own existence, 
but also men and things—yes, things as well—had a presenti- 
ment that it availed them to strip off the irk of utility and 
blithely unfold to the recesses of their being. Spring was 
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more than a season, it was the “peace of God,” in which all 
creatures renounced their mutual hostilities and recognized 
each other. 

Once more Dietrich, from a new and unsuspected angle, 
saw the folly of his visit to Professor Bauch. What could he 
hope from dry utility, so long as he suffered under the irk 
of the school? Bauch on his side ought to have been aware 
of the treuga dei of the spring; this peace of God upon all 
resting things should have moved him to feel a bond between 
the misprized scholar and himself. But Bauch was long since 
hardened into a marionette of the daily round: of the miracles 
that went on about him in the world he knew nothing; and 
would have called it a “lack of positive knowledge” if Diet- 
rich, in an essay, had asserted that, pace the calendar, spring 
was really not spring, but the cosmic Sabbath. 

Thoughts like these made clearer to him what his next step 
should be. Even as he stood, the spring helped him to a de- 
cision. The young trees of the city park were full of expectant 
buds, while from the western meadows came the scent of fresh 
ploughed earth. When he closed his eyes he thought he could 
discern all about him in strange colours and symbols the 
souls of resting and growing things. He saw and breathed 
the scent of violets, the earthy tang of the crocus and the 
breath of the night dew. From the rosebuds’ balm vibrated 
into the twilight a soundless chiming. The ineffable took shape: 
the beneficent effect of deep emotion had brought him to the 
point where colour, odour, and sound of things become one; 
where tone leaps over into fragrance, fragrance into colour, 
one fulfils itself painlessly in the other, and man can do naught 
else but as the water does, and burst from frozen numbness 
into a living stream. Here he came upon yet another mystery: 
the three states together had in common a wonderful quality: 
sharply defined and apparently three, they could, when their 
hour came, painlessly issue in the birth of the new. The ice 
became water, but the noise of its going out was only a ring- 
ing; for the birth of the new state was achieved in silent 
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calm. And while the ice turned to water, it stood above its 
own fall, breathing in foam and spray, so realizing and ful- 
filling itself in the contrast. 

“Yes,” Dietrich said. He stood with his eyes fixed on the 
outline of a tree, which, like a silent courier, night had set 
before the parting gleam of the pallid sky. “Yes, this is the 
law of all life and all knowledge: to hear in the thunder of the 
melting ice only the ringing of the transformation; to rest, 
rest, while you pass painlessly, uncomplainingly, smiling, from 
one form into the next. This and no other is the meaning of 
the spring, of the evening glow above the town, and of my 
revolt against my jailer. Whilst my old being worries at its 
chains, I am rising untrammelled into a new one.” 

Thus did Dietrich come to the resolve to take a way of 
which he had never thought before now, a way that had no 
other value to him than that of peace and cleanliness. He 
chose it much as a man sets his house in order before leaving 
it to go on a long journey. 

He turned back to the town; this time not through Stephan’s 
Park, but by the Old Burg, that grove which the pious care 
of long-dead forefathers had planted round the ruined tower 
we have mentioned. 

Once home he went direct to his father’s office and asked 
for five minutes of his time. Herr Gray put him off; business 
was pressing, he said. But when Dietrich did not move, but 
waited ten minutes and more at the door, the father scented 
bad news and crossly asked what the trouble was. Dietrich 
saw that this fleeting minute was all his father would ever 
give him. He came out at once with the announcement that 
he had maturely considered and made up his mind to a plan; 
he begged his father’s consent to put it into effect. 

Well, what was the plan? Out with it, make haste! 

Dietrich paused, as though to impress his father with the 
importance of the moment; then he said that a talk with 
Professor Bauch had convinced him of the futility of his 
school career. He was unwilling to waste another year of hard 
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labour and then find himself standing just where he stood 
today. He was resolved to earn his bread a better way; he 
asked for nothing but leave to go, and a few marks in his 
pocket to start off on. 

Strange to relate, his father had let him have his say out. 
He even asked, with comparative calm, what it was he thought 
of becoming. But when Dietrich answered he would go back 
to the land, to that on which his grandfathers and forefathers 
had founded their lives, he would be a labourer performing 
each day his reasonable and honest task, then the father burst 
out in scornful laughter; he began to threaten and revile. 

Dietrich remained insensible to the revilement, even opening 
himself more frankly than he was accustomed to. He sought 
by means of illustrations from biology and natural history 
to convince his father of the need to change the old life for 
a new. Perhaps he thought to appeal to the father by adroit 
use of the learning by which the father had set such store 
that he had fixed his heart on “making a scholar” of his son. 

But no, the father could not be stirred from his first idea. 
The conversation moved swiftly on to the breaking-point, to 
a sudden and utterly senseless end. Herr Gray, that is, abruptly 
ran to his safe, opened it, tore from a little packet of bank- 
notes a twenty-mark note and gave it to Dietrich, with the 
words: “There! Go buy a revolver and shoot yourself with 
itl” 

Fortunately this part of the interview had been without 
witnesses. A bony accountant who had heard with dull in- 
difference the greater part of the unedifying exchange of views, 
as he sat at his desk entering items in a great book, was called 
away at this point into the warehouse. Father and son stood 
facing one another. Dietrich declared: “I will become a peas- 
ant,” and the father on that had rushed to his safe. 

Dietrich took the twenty marks with impressive aplomb, 
thrust it into his waistcoat pocket, and went out. 

A quarter of an hour later he stood in the street. He took 
his way to the high-road leading to the open country. 
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Walking faster than usual he left the town behind. Only 
when he recognized, or thought he recognized, the chalky 
formation of the rocks on his left hand, which marked the 
limits of the township, was he conscious of the absurdity of 
his pace. He was not running away, no one was pursuing him, 
no one knew his goal. He slackened accordingly to an easy 
traveller’s gait, and his thoughts fell into step as he went. He 
questioned his precipitate resolve and approved it as the im- 
mediate and honourable consequence of the conviction he had 
formed. An hour since, he had wavered. Now there was no more 
turning back. His father himself had summarily resolved all 
objections. He heard indeed an indistinct voice telling him he 
should know his father’s temperament by now and be armed 
against it. But a second and clearer voice spoke otherwise. He 
had passed that afternoon through a profound emotional ex- 
perience; the truth was that even if it had not brought him to 
his present resolve to lead a new life, that resolve would sooner 
or later have been inevitable: the school would never absolve 
him until he had crawled to the foot of the cross. This he could 
not do; and accordingly had been delivered over to his father’s 
homicidal suggestion. 

“He says I am immature, unfit for life; so he makes a man 
of me prematurely, a man who must read his destiny from the 
illegible scrawls of chance. Well, I have read it—and I will 
follow it.” 

He looked up. There was an unquiet shimmering in space. 
The moon stood invisible behind changeful clouds. But now, 
on the open high-road, Dietrich felt the night wind more un- 
mistakably. It held enfolded all the scents of germinating 
nature. It seized the branches of the old cherry-trees, bent them 
and sighed in them, as though instead of the first buds they 
already wore their thick green summer garb. Sometimes a light 
flashed up as a bicycle rider went by, or the reflector eyes of 
an automobile swept the dark road bright as day for a second 
of time. 


Thus some hour passed by. Dietrich left Westdorf behind, 
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had reached Welbsleben. During the interview with his father 
he had of course kept his emotions in check, only to have them 
overcome him the more as he walked. But now they ebbed 
again. He caught himself in prosaic speculations: as, whether 
he would eat tonight and where sleep. Anyhow, he would 
trudge on to Harkerode, sleep there at an inn he knew, and on 
the morrow take a road toward the Harz. When he came to 
Harkerode it was eleven o’clock, the inn must be closed long 
since. But no, there had been a Schiitzenfest at Welbsleben, 
and some of the Harkerode shooters had decided to improve 
the occasion to make a night of it. The inn was still open, the 
windows of the public room alight. Dietrich took the rucksack 
from his shoulders and entered. 

Four men were keeping up a ceaseless din with song and 
beer mugs; Dietrich had no need to enter into explanations 
of his visit. Herr and Frau Kuchenbecher were pleased despite 
the hour to make a place for Herr Gray at their table, and 
promised him for the night cheap quarters in the attic, since 
he would not consider the new hotel bedrooms. 

Dietrich sat down, ordered beer and sausages. The Kuchen- 
bechers left him to himself. He looked at the four guzzlers at 
their table. He knew no one. When he had drunk his beer he 
was overcome by weariness, could keep his eyes open only by 
the greatest effort. Mechanically he gulped down sausages and 
potato salad, and thought it would be good to turn in. 

Frau Kuchenbecher came and led him, not to the attic, but 
to a room in the first story. “I cannot pay for a bedroom,” 
Dietrich said. “Never you mind,” responded the friendly soul. 
He was a young gentleman, he should have a guest-chamber. 
Dietrich was roused; there it was again, class distinctions, 
social strata. Now a “young gentleman,” now a day-labourer 
on the tramp. Nonsense, he was a journeyman hunting for 
a job, his place was in the attic. He was looking for work, 
he meant to turn peasant and hire out. 

“Yes, yes,” Frau Kuchenbecher answered, convinced that he 
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was either drunk or “queer.” “It’s all right. Just you go in 
here—I don’t need to put you on any sheets.” 

Dietrich was alone. An electric bulb glared down from the 
ceiling. The room was furnished, the bed unmade. On the 
washing-stand lay a clean towel. He spread it over the pillow, 
took off coat and boots, lay down on the bed and slept. 

After a few hours he awoke. At once his brain began to 
work; he knew where he was and what he wanted. Knew that 
it was as the young gentleman, the rich factory-owner’s son, 
that Frau Kuchenbecher had installed him in the hotel bed- 
room. If he were to tell her he had broken with his old sur- 
roundings and come out for a new life, that he was looking for 
work, like thousands of others about the country? She would 
simply send a message to Annenstedt, to tell the father of his 
son’s supposed strange aberration. What a gulf! He would leap 
over it, felt confident that he could leap over it; but those 
on the other side shrank mistrustfully away from this visitant 
from a higher social sphere. Clearly he realized the mischief 
of social stratification, the falsehood, perversion, confusion 
inherent in estranging men from each other by reason of their 
differing activities, when all of them were at bottom upon the 
same piece of work, only each in a different place. The lock- 
smith and the teacher, the scholar and the merchant, they all 
stood at one and the same work, the cultural structure of the 
nation. Dietrich’s brain said to him, so clearly it was almost 
as though a voice spoke aloud in the darkness of the room: 
“There are no social strata, only intellectual ones. The divorce 
of minds is unbridgeable. Never will the baser man find the 
way to the higher. Never can the fixed and the free, the slow 
and the swift of perception find room on the same ground.” 

Like a galaxy of lights these thoughts encompassed him. 
One perception followed resistlessly on another. He realized 
that it was not the chain which galled him, not the weight of 
futile and burdensome school tasks, not his father’s harshness 
nor the hateful prison discipline. No, he, a being from a 
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higher sphere, suffered in the power of creatures from a lower. 
Wherever he looked he saw this fundamental cleavage subsist, 
even down to the smallest detail. Why did his circle of friends 
cling together and keep aloof from the other twenty of their 
class-mates? Why were only they—Gast, Capelle, Jason, Bras- 
sen, von Raspe, Biichting—a closed ring, into which no one 
from without dared break? Why did they say Du among them- 
selves and not to the others? Had they injured these others, or 
the others them? No, there was neither hate nor love between 
the two groups. Neither regard nor lack of it. But among them- 
selves the bond was one of interest and common aims. They 
prompted each other, they copied from each other, they were 
comrades. That was all. And if one of the others were to appear 
within their circle, try to drink with them or join their talks 
and walks, why, then the bond would have been broken. 

And suddenly another thought came: in the circle of choice 
spirits not the intellect alone is the bond. Not mind alone 
binds them together, there is another power, but it begins to 
function only where the mind germinates: that power is in 
Eros. He it is that lays a command of love upon his chosen 
spirits; he rears up that love, gives it force, gives it creative 
power, so that each choice spirit works transformingly upon 
the rest. Thus is performed the miracle of Eros: through him 
comes the metamorphosis. 

Dietrich came now to understand how that experience he had 
passed through in the spring twilight as it brooded over the 
town, was in harmony with his new life. He felt how true it 
is that within the circle of choice spirits man can “rest” with 
man, and resting in him find new form. And this form is not 
the form of the other, it is his own, his second form; as it is 
the second form of water to become ice, its third to become 
steam. And in all three it keeps its essence, but no one can 
say which the actual form is. This God alone knows, who 
works transformingly through Eros. Splendid is this knowl- 
edge. Light and free grows the soul that possesses it. 

He got up, went to the window, looked out into the night. 
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And as he looked, drawing into his lungs the fresh keen air 
from the mountain pines, it seemed to him he saw for the first 
time night as it is, as though he had taken it unawares and 
could look into it as into a cup. The moon was invisible, lay 
already beneath the horizon; still a great brightness stood 
behind the hill, and all the tips and masses of the trees were 
clear against it. But a mighty ruin crowned the height, the 
Arnstein. Dietrich thought the Arnstein too was awake and 
aware of the secret of the night. It was filled with mute 
listening life, through its empty windows glittered stars. Its 
tower aspired as though on expanding breath toward the zenith. 
About the ruins and the height, yes, even about the inn garden 
and the meadows, blew that same breath in which the night 
before he had thought to overhear the wise voice of nature: 
all things sprang free of their weight and their purpose and 
melted together. Easily, painlessly, they lost themselves in one 
another, yet without resigning their own identity. Dietrich saw, 
and seeing knew with unexampled clarity that all he had 
learned at school, all the precepts of the parental home, all 
the ordinances of the church, had not been preached or taught 
for him, but for men of a lower order. For these men it all 
had meaning, for him it remained a dull and meaningless 
weight. The laws of the state, the laws of society, the rules of 
morality and communal living, these two were only written for 
the lower classes, for human beings who knew not Eros but 
only sex. For them all this was written, for them it had applica- 
tion, meaning, and use; but for him it remained empty, an 
inedible dish. And comprehending this he was vouchsafed a 
new leading: from above, from the zenith, from the height 
where the ruin of the Arnstein rose, the new word plunged like 
a meteor, the word that was meant for him and for those like 
him in spirit and in love: create for yourself all ordinances and 
commands anew. Free from the rules of society, lay upon your- 
self far sterner commands: grow like nature into your work, 
rest whilst you are transformed, yet remain creatively yourself. 
And be unceasingly aware that you must needs be pure from 
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the error of petty ends; know that if you lose yourself, then 
you are lost indeed. 

Dietrich Gray stood at the window looking up at the Arn- 
stein and its fissures and cavities, behind which gleamed the 
stars; and preached thus to himself his first clear utterance of 
truly conscious life. He hearkened, and his spirits grew blither; 
for the “word” was no longer a sound and a conception to him, 
but the word and the meaning were the same. And as he uttered 
the word, so he also uttered and grasped the meaning and felt 
the mounting intuition, yes, the yearning desire, of life, that 
he might enter upon it and bear witness to himself. 

It was growing light, the sparkle of the stars paled to a 
shimmer. The first bird-notes thrilled sleepily, from the wood 
a linnet piped. Soon the village began to stir. Hounds bayed, 
a wagon drove past. 

Dietrich left his rucksack in the inn and went out to see the 
dawn. But the eastern chain of hills hid the horizon, the sun 
was still behind it. So he turned to his plans of the day be- 
fore, went to the peasants, and asked them for work. 

The first one he met knew who he was. His question was taken 
as a joke; then, as Dietrich repeated it with more emphasis, 
aS a jeer. 

“Good,” he said; “then I will go where I am not known.” 
But first he re-entered the inn, paid his score, and asked Frau 
Kuchenbecher about conditions here in the village, and if she 
knew anyone he might ask. Frau Kuchenbecher shook her head. 
So he really did mean to turn peasant? 

“Why not?” 

“Farm-hand?” 

“Of course.” 

But the work! He thought it was easy. It was hard, hard 
work. And all his learning was of no use in it at all. 

Dietrich looked down, Useless to explain to the good woman 
what he felt, or why he wanted to strike out on this incompre- 
hensible path. She went on: surely he had not gone to the fine 
school in order to end up a common labourer. “Lord Jesus, 
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after all the good money that’s been spent on you!” 

At this point Herr Kuchenbecher came heavily down the 
stair and took part in the conversation. The woman fell quiet, 
only gazing at Dietrich in dismay. Herr Kuchenbecher had 
himself duly informed upon the subject of the discussion and 
asked how, and why, and if Herr Gray was thinking of becom- 
ing a farmer. 

“Yes,” Gray agreed, delighted at this lucky turn in the con- 
versation. Yes, that was exactly it, such was his intention. 

Thereupon mine host fell into long contemplation. At length 
he took Dietrich by a button and said: “I could give you a tip.” 

Dietrich’s spirits rose. 

“I could give you a tip. But—” he interrupted himself. Then: 
“You wouldn’t shy at the rough work?” 

Dietrich shook his head. 

“Well, you’re big and strong anyhow. Go over to Olsrode, 
it’s an hour’s walk. Ask for Herr Kisker, you understand? 
Herr Kisker’s inspector on the Olsrode estate. He has a first- 
class cattle farm and runs a dairy. He knows me, you can 
greet him from me, tell him Herr Kuchenbecher sends his 
respects and you'd like to be taken on to learn, you aren’t 
afraid of work.” 

Yes, Dietrich said, he would do so. He bade the couple good- 
bye and struck into the road to Olsrode. He had hardly taken 
a dozen steps along the highway when he met an automobile 
the owner of which he recognized, and spoke to him. It was 
Herr Simoni, father-in-law of that young woman about whom 
little Elias Dunker’s thoughts so illicitly hovered. Herr Simoni, 
a jovial old gentleman, was not unduly surprised to see Dietrich 
so early abroad. 

“Playing truant?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Dietrich said. 

“Good idea. Gets you out into the fresh air.” 

Then he asked after Dietrich’s father, his sister, and Willi 
Gast, whom he particularly liked because of his hearty and 
eager acceptance of life. He invited Dietrich to visit him at his 
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Westorfer villa. Dietrich said he would. The encounter put him 
in good spirits, because he had been so frankly and naturally 
taken for what he was. Already he began to feel the blessings 
of a life spent in fruitful toil and honest earning. He was 
even tempted to open himself to Herr Simoni on the subject, 
but dreaded being met by the disapproving head-shake of the 
educated man. So he merely said that he was on the way to 
Pansfelde. 

Meanwhile the day had clouded over, though the rain did 
not seem imminent. Grey cloud-barges swam in a blue depth of 
sky, a wall of haze stood above the Harz. But the larks mounted 
untrammelled into the freedom of the bright upper air. 

When Dietrich entered Olsrode he found Herr Kisker from 
home. He awaited patiently the reappearance of the farm 
wagon in front of the bald house where the factor lived. By 
then it was twelve o’clock. The meeting was fruitless. Herr 
Kisker did not at once declare himself whether he actually 
did not need a hand, or was averse from taking on an edu- 
cated one. He was friendly, indeed, but vague; finally, after 
some pro and con did utter a pretty clear no. 

Dietrich went back. Lay in the grass, considered, turned over 
plans which came to a halt at Harkerode again, at Herr Kuch- 
enbecher’s. 

No, Kuchenbecher had no other “tip.” Of course he promised 
he would look about, and let Dietrich know when he heard 
anything. He might call him back in a few days. This was 
April. Soon there would be more than enough work on the 
farms. 

Dietrich nodded his thanks. It was clear to him that as a 
so-called gentleman he should never find work on the land. 
He would have to dress like a farm-hand, go out as an or- 
dinary labourer. Home again, then, get into marching kit and 
trudge into the Harz, where no one knew him, nor yet his 
wealthy father. If worst came to worst he could sell various 
small possessions and live awhile on the proceeds. 

At this point he broke off, took leave of the Kuchenbechers. 
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The good woman still gazed at him and shook her head. He 
girded on his rucksack and pilgrimaged back toward Annen- 
stedt. 

In Welbsleben he had some coffee, as a substitute for the 
midday meal he had forgone. The lack of food had tired him. 
He put his elbows on the table and laid his head musingly in 
his hands. Much remained to be considered. He must be clear. 
There was a fly already. Yes, there was much to be thought of. 
But weariness consumed his will. His ideas escaped him. He 
fell asleep before his empty cup; his head sank on his 
shoulder, he was off. 

The landlady did not wake him. The occurrence was a com- 
mon one. But a young man who just then entered the public 
room, Jeaned his bicycle against the wall, sat down, and asked 
for coffee, seemed as though he were taken aback at sight of 
the sleeper. He got up again, went to Dietrich’s table, and 
looked down on the blond head buried in the hands. 

“Is he asleep?” The stranger turned to the landlady. 

“T should think so,” she returned with composure. 

The stranger fetched over his coffee-cup and sat down. He 
moved softly, cautiously; kept on looking at the sleeper, as 
though put out; seemed to be impatient that Dietrich slept, 
yet avoided waking him. 

Suddenly a door slammed. Dietrich started up and recognized 
Willi Gast. 

“Pepchen!” said he. 

“At your service,” answered Gast. 

“How do you come to be here? I went to sleep, I suppose. 

. . What are you doing here?” 

“Looking after you a bit. Thought you’d been up to some- 
thing asinine.” 

“On the contrary,” answered Dietrich, “I am on the way to 
doing something extremely clever.” He poured out the re- 
mainder of his coffee and told his tale. 

All at once he interrupted himself: “Did you really come to 
look for me, Pepchen? How did you find out I was here?” 
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Willi Gast laughed. His comely face flushed with pleasure 
at the question. 

“T’ll tell you that if you promise me to repent and return 
to the arms of your friends.” 

Dietrich shook his head. “I mean to be a peasant,” he said. 

Gast learned from him of the encounter with Professor 
Bauch, the dialogue with Gray in the office, and its termination 
in the old man’s plunge toward his safe. Dietrich went into 
explanations, justified his stand, and begged his friend not 
to come between him and his convictions. 

Gast was silent. 

There was a long pause before either opened his mouth. 
Then Willi Gast broke the silence: “I’ve an idea.” 

Dietrich looked up. 

Willi Gast ran his hand over his thick dark curly hair and 
drew his black brows together. 

“My idea is that you are a donkey,” he said. 

Dietrich made no reply. 

Gast went on: “I will now, with your permission, adopt the 
Socratic method, maieutic, or the art of midwifery, as follows: 
If you turn peasant, for whom shall you do it? For the Father- 
land?” 

“What are you getting at?” asked Dietrich morosely. 

“Shall you do it for the sake of the Fatherland?” persisted 
Gast. 


“Ngo 

“For your friends’ sake?” 

“No.” 

“Then, apparently, for your own sake?” 

Dietrich shrugged his shoulders. 

“Good, then. You would do it for your own sake. You’ve a 
perfect right to, as far as that goes. And a man has to take his 
own foolishness on his own head. That you are capable of 
driving a furrow or yanking at a cow’s udders, I don’t dispute. 
You turn peasant—and basta. But have you read the place in 
the Bible where a man buries his talents and gets an everlast- 
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ing hook to the chin from God Almighty? That was one that 
had a spiritual possession laid in his cradle, something with 
which one serves the world or one’s friends, and buried it be- 
cause he gave it to nobody. You see what I’m driving at? If you 
turn peasant now, my dear young ass, you do it for some muck 
of your own or for the sake of your own belly, and you bury 
the talent the good God put in your noddle. That is a crime for 
which some day you'll get a crack over your bean, if only 
from your friend Willi Gast, who, as you are aware, has taken 
boxing-lessons.” 

He drew breath here. Dietrich would have broken in, but 
Gast shouted despotically: “You hold your tongue, you! I’m 
not done yet. Now: if you rub along with the filthy tripe until 
the finals—and we'll all do our damnedest for you with 
copying and prompting—why then your stupid talent will 
have some value. For then you will be the man you are and not 
the one you would like to be. You will be the teacher the Ger- 
man youth needs, to help it find itself. When you are really 
that, you will knock all the Waxes out of the ring. Don’t I 
know it? I am no great brain, but I know it because I am your 
friend and I love you, you infernal great booby, you. Take a 
lesson from sport, my son: there is a return game in the world, 
and a man can train himself for it a whole year. That is re- 
vanche, if you like: not revenge, but a man’s will to be stronger 
than another man. If a man has not this will, why then he is 
no man.” 

He stood up. “Score!” he shouted, before Dietrich had even 
answered. “Hold your tongue, you. I won’t listen, I’m just 
going to do what has to be done. There will be a little chat with 
our papa, that will make all the preserve-pots in Annenstedt 
rattle.” 

“Willi! You’re crazy. Leave the old man out of it.” 

“T won’t knock his mug off,” Gast reassured him; paid, 
faced about, and went to his bicycle in the corner. Dietrich 
moved to the door. Willi Gast put out his hand. 

“Well?” he said. “What did you say?” 
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“T didn’t say anything,” said Dietrich, with a rueful smile. 

“Nothing? Lucky for you. Now I'll go along, and you'll 
trot behind. And this evening we'll drink a Schoppen at Willi 
Gast his digs.” 

With which he sprang upon his machine and rode off without 
looking round. 


4 

One SUNDAY MORNING WOLF BRASSEN SAID TO HIMSELF, AS 
though by an inspiration: “Today I begin life!” Since that 
wonderful afternoon he had felt convinced that one single 
mighty act of will on his part would set him “in the midst 
of life.” He sprang out of bed, drew the blind, and saw a 
radiant April morning. “Today,” he said, “it will come to 
pass.” He said it because the chestnuts on the Herrenbreite had 
set up their red and white tapers; because the meadows were 
turning green, because he heard a locomotive whistling at the 
station close by. Good lord, how the very locomotive whistled 
him a greeting from life! “Yes,” he cried and laughed aloud: 
“T hear you! There you are, waiting for me! Just wait, I’m 
coming!” 

To him it appeared as though only a thin layer subsisted 
between life and his own person, a layer that had to be broken, 
like the wall between two galleries of a tunnel. Already he can 
hear men’s voices and the throbbing of machinery. One push, 
the rock flies apart: hurrah, here we are! On with the engine, 
come along! 

So near to him, this April morning, seemed the “blustering 
world.” A thin wall was between it and him, yet he heard its 
roar, the whistle of its engines, its crashing orchestral music, 
its trumpet-tones. Ah, how the banners and streamers fluttered 
in the morning air! 

One other thing, this April day, seemed just as real to him: 
purity. Oh, yes; he knew the world was full of falsity and 
lying pretence; knew men made their way by baseness and 
treachery. It was because he knew all this, because it was true, 
there arose in him this demand for purity. “This I will do,” 
he vowed: “I will remain pure, I will not share in the instincts 
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of the herd, smiling I will go my unspotted way.” And as he 
spoke, his teeth chattering under the drench of cold water 
from his sponge, he thought he could feel this purity within 
himself. It was as though he could look through shining panes 
into his own inner self, lying open to the light of the young 
day. How wonderful, how great and new was this perception! 
He would have liked to write it down, but that he found no 
words. It was crystalline feeling, nothing else. 

His thoughts slowly slipped away to other matters. He 
dressed, considering what were his plans for the Sunday. And 
there came into his head that dark girl who lived opposite 
Biichting. He stood still, as he saw in his mind’s eye her 
rounded figure, her southern face, the night-dark hair, the red, 
open mouth 

This girl and “life” mingled together. They seemed to him 
related, combinable, formed of the same stuff. The thought 
startled him. Had he not but now looked as through clean panes 
of glass into his own inner self? Who was it had been so sure 
he was free from false values and turbid emotions? Do the 
undefiled will and the obscure impulse lie so close together? 
Everything was blurred: he had thought just now he saw 
clearly into the essential nature of man—but how bewildered 
had his vision grown! 

As he went on burrowing he thought of something else: he 
asked himself if his impulse toward that girl was impure. Did 
he want something bad of her? Was it so impossible to ap- 
proach her “purely,” to ask no more from being with her than, 
for example—here he stuck. What did he want from her, and 
why was he drawn to her? 

Did he want to begin an affair with her? 

No. 

Did he want to kiss her? 

Maybe. 

Did he want to—did he want, for instance, to see her naked? 

He felt all hot and confused within. It seemed as though 
the “roaring” were bursting through a crack in the wall. A 
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burning draught seized and whirled him round and round. 

Before dinner Wolf Brassen went walking on the Alten 
Burg, the charmingly laid out park that extended to form the 
muncipal groves of Annenstedt and afforded a wide view over 
meadows and mountains. The sky sparkled full of a thousand 
puffy cotton-wool cloudlets, the shrubbery was a fresh, glis- 
tening green. 

On the slope he met Eberhard Jason and Walter Kappel. 
Both wore brand-new suits and the red caps of the Gymnasium. 
But Kappel had bared his big head with the lofty brow and 
bushy dark-brown hair, and swung his cap to and fro, tossed 
it in the air and caught it. His slightly turned-up nose snuffed 
in the spring air. They hailed each other and began to talk, 
taking the way to the Westorfer look-out. 

Jason, always full of tales, could tell them the latest: a 
téte-a-téte between old Gray and Pepchen. 

“When?” asked Wolf. 

“Day before yesterday,” answered Kappel, threw his cap in 
the air and caught it. “Houp-la! You know how they tame 
lions,” he said, continuing to play with his cap. “Tell it to him, 
Jason, you’ve got the broad epic vein, and know how to 
put in the corroborative detail.” 

~ Jason smiled ironically. “If the word broad refers to my 
physical part, @ la bonne heure, I am helpless. But epic—ask 
the Wax about my compos.” He paused, and looked at Kappel. 
“Walter, you are ripe for the variety stage. What spirit head is 
it you keep trying to put your cap on?” 

“My own spirit, whose height you cannot measure,” an- 
swered Kappel, with burlesque self-esteem. 

“Well, get on, shoot ahead with the tale,” commanded Wolf. 

“You know the part about the twenty marks, eh? And the 
rest of it? All right. But now enter Willi Gast, our Pepchen, 
on the scene, and the satyr-play follows the tragedy. He sends 
in his name to the marmalade-king—it must have taken some 
courage. And succeeds in producing his view, which is that 
Dietrich would have shot himself if his friends had not 
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prevented him. Further, he actually tells the astonished man, 
already probably muttering like distant thunder, that Dietrich 
has the present intention of turning peasant, unless the parent 
gives him, Willi Gast, certain assurances. Perhaps the last word 
reminds the old man of unpaid policies; anyhow, the storm 
breaks loose, the thunder roars, it rages about our Pepchen’s 
head like a cloud-burst. But one isn’t an athlete for nothing; an 
athlete can afford to smile even at natural phenomena. When 
the old man pauses for breath, Willi takes occasion to trumpet 
—and you know how that high-powered siren can trumpet: 
‘Yes or no! I demand a declaration under oath from you that 
Dietrich will be left in peace until his finals—— ” 

“No,” interrupts Kappel, “‘a declaration under oath that 
you will act like a father toward him instead of inciting him to 
kill himself mn 

“No, I know now,” went on Jason, “ ‘that you conduct your- 
self like a father toward him, instead of an inciter to suicide.’ 
‘Noble the Lion,’ eh? Fetches out his paw, does Pepchen, ready 
for instant slaughter; puts his head on one side, slices into 
the air; the old man whirls round on his heel, comes within 
an ace of toppling over. Pepchen follows up with something 
quieting, soothing-syrup line. What does old Gray do? Well, 
what doesn’t he do? Threatens he'll summons him. Pepchen 
says: “Then tomorrow the whole town will know about the 
twenty-mark note out of the cash-box.’ Gray’s eyes get like 
saucers, he swells himself out and whacks the table so the 
desk-things perform a ballet. ‘I can do better,’ says Pep- 
chen. Fist whizzes through the air—bing-bang, table-corner 
off! ‘There, now, we can see who’s the better man,’ he says, 
and smiles all over his face. The old man glares at him, mouth 
wide open, a good while, then claps it shut and goes to the 
door. There he turns round and says—guess what!” 

“Fetch the police?” asks Wolf. 

“You’ve no imagination. ‘You’re a cheeky rascal,’ he says; 
‘I could do with you first-rate. Take a cigar and get out!’ ” 

“Splendid!” cries Wolf, transported with admiration. 
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“Not juridical, but eminently successful,” adds Kappel. 
“Rude force triumphs, only this time in the hand of justice. 
The whole thing’s a secret. None of the others must hear it. 
Dietrich says so.” 

Wolf muses. “That blow—it wasn’t that did it. It was the 
smile. You see, Gast has broken through the wall, he is in the 
middle of life.” 

“What sort of wall is that?” Jason asks. 

“A wall, between us and life. It is thin, it may go to pieces 
any minute. But it is there, and only a few of us, like Gast, 
succeed in smashing it.” 

“After the finals it falls down of itself,” Kappel reassures 
them. 

“Maybe. Maybe not, too. I think it only goes down before the 
man who smiles when he strikes. And all that’s got nothing 
to do with the ‘pen.’ I should have liked to grapple with life 
after my own fashion.” 

“Take care how you use such big words,” Jason says. 

They are standing still. The green slope falls away steeply 
into the valley, sown with primroses. “Look!” Wolf cries out, 
ecstatic. Westorf lies at their feet. The earliest fruit-trees are 
in bloom. A mild zephyr is in the air. The young meadows 
stretch like maids awaking. Dim and portentous the massif 
of the Brocken rises on the horizon. 


* * * 


Wor Brassen goes down the steep stair to the ground floor. 
It is already dusk, there is no light, he stumbles, Frau Kneizel, 
just taking the tea-things into the kitchen, stands comfortably 
below, looks up through her spectacles, and says: “Land 
sakes! Do you want to roll downstairs, Herr Brassen?” 

Wolf succeeds in getting to the bottom. No; such, he assures 
her, was not his intention. 

“A young man was here asking for you. Left word for you 
to go to Herr Biichting.” 
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Wolf explains that he was on his way thither. 

“That’s all right, then. What I wanted to say Will you 
have another Bretze? Herr Scheym hadn’t his tea today, he 
won’t be coming.” 

“If you’ve one left over, Frau Kneizel, I'll be glad to have 
it, thanks.” 

“Shall I put it in your room?” 

“No, I'll just take it along with me.” 

Wolf is always a little hungry. A pretzel on the way is not 
so bad. He bites into it, running across the Herrenbreite to 
St. Boniface’s churchyard. What does Biichting want with him? 
The young man he sent was probably Otto Mehl, Frau Mehl’s 
son. The thought of Otto makes him laugh. Otto is not an 
intellectual light. He is, strictly speaking, somewhat limited. 
One day of late he had come up to bring the schnaps, and said 
hoarsely to Biichting: “Look at me!” And what was there to 
see? He presented his hinder part, turning round so as to bring 
it to the light. Biichting, shaking his head, observed that there, 
where others are used to sit, Otto Mehl had fastened on himself 
a little cow-bell. He began to waggle with his rump, in the 
most unseemly fashion. The cow-bell tinkled. Otto Mehl 
was enchanted, laughed uncontrollably, with his mouth at its 
widest stretch. “What d’ye say to that?” he asked. What was 
Biichting to say? It displeased and pained him to see Otto 
Mehl prance quite round the room, waggling his posterior in 
an ecstasy at the sound of the bell on his unworthy hinder 
part. In money matters, on the other hand, Otto had a thievish 
cleverness. Biichting was in the habit of registering his drinks 
in lead-pencil on the label of the bottle, that Frau Mehl might 
know how many to chalk up. Otto Mehl discovered that he 
could double the strokes. When this lapse was discovered he 
laughed repulsively and said, by way of self-defence, “Ku- 
Klux-Klan”—that and nothing more. He had read the words 
somewhere and made them his own, without a glimmer of 
the meaning. Yet Otto knew enough to serve passably in the 
shop. His lean arm would go down into the keg and fetch out 
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the dripping pickles, his red fingers would clutch the soft 
Harz cheese and lay it in waxed paper. 

Enough of Otto Mehl. The sorry youth has a réle in our 
story only because he today became the occasion of a meet- 
ing between Wolf Brassen and the nut-brown Ida. Biichting, 
in fact, had not sent for his friend to come in the afternoon 
to the Steinbriicke. The message entrusted to Otto Mehl had 
rather asked if Brassen could come in the evening after supper 
for an hour. Otto had muddled the message, remembering only 
that Brassen was to come to Biichting. As for Biichting, that 
afternoon he had walked past Helene’s house and succeeded in 
manceuvring an hour’s stroll with her up and down the Eis- 
leben Chaussée. When Wolf knocked at his friend’s door and 
opened he found the room empty. Frau Mehl, in Sunday state, 
was at this hour entertaining several neighbours with coffee 
and onion cake; she could tell him nothing. She rose in her 
generous bulk and said, in a deep bass voice: “No, so far as 
I know, if you ask me I shouldn’t know anything to tell you, 
as to the hows or the whys of the affair.” She loved to give 
utterance to long-winded, meaningless phrases. 

Wolf Brassen left the Mehl abode. In the street, lo, not ten 
steps in front of him, stood Ida Fitze from the cottage op- 
posite. Otto Mehl, with loud ecstatic squawks, had just per- 
formed his turn with the cow-bell for the benefit of herself 
and friend. Its success was such as to move him to increase the 
effect: he unfastened the cow-bell, which had been pinned with 
a safety-pin to his trousers, and fastened it on in front, in a 
place the mere choice of which was enough to evoke extrava- 
gant mirth from the girls. He began to waggle anew and make 
the bell ring. Wolf emerged from the door, took up position 
somewhat on a side, and looked on. 

When Ida recognized the student, her pleasure in Otto Mehl’s 
performance underwent some diminution. She showed herself 
mortified. “No, Herr Mehl,” she cried, elevating her voice, “‘no, 
I don’t care for those sort of things.” Otto turned round 
abashed and saw Wolf. Saluted him, and with embarrassed 
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smiles cast about to give the situation a more refined air. Alas, 
his imagination was not equal to the task. He turned to the 
other girl, who unmistakably belonged to the proletariat of 
Annenstedt, and said something in her ear that made her grin 
and display two gaps where teeth should have been. 

The nut-brown Ida drew aside, she seemed to be waiting. 
Wolf could not have told how he came to be standing before 
her, addressing her with some absurd remark. Yet whatever he 
said or asked, she received it with unconcealed respect. Her 
dark eyes glowed upon him unceasingly. Her hair was parted 
and drawn forward over the ears and on the face. It looked 
lovely. Her skin blinded him; he had never seen such a skin 
before. Ida held her hands under her apron, and went up and 
down on her toes. She informed him once again that Herr 
Biichting was out, she herself had seen him go. About an hour 
ago she had seen him go out. Yes. 

“Yes—” Wolf said. 

Otto Mehl, in falsetto tones, contributed Ku-Klux-Klan. Also 
Kohlrabi. 

The girl with the missing front teeth chortled. 

“Ain’t he just awful?” Ida said to Wolf. “But his brother is 
a burgomaster.” 

“Burgomaster? Where?” 

“T don’t know where. Somewhere. He went to school.” 

Oh 2 

ESV ea” 

“So he’s a burgomaster.” 

“Yes. Honestly.” 

Wolf saw the need of saying something. Either talk or move 
on. One or the other. Don’t stand staring at the pavement. But 
what does one talk about with a girl like that? An art that 
needs to be learnt, like another. 

“What I wanted to ask you,” he began. Ida directed her 
dark eyes upon him, roguish and melancholy at once. Good 
Lord, she was beautiful! With an exotic loveliness. 

Suddenly Wolf shot out: “Were you born here?” 
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“Why, yes, why not?” she asked. 

“You don’t look like an Annenstedter. You might have been 
born in Sicily, or Spain.” 

Ida probably had small idea of the geographical position 
of Sicily. She gave a little shriek, as much as to say she recog- 
nized this for a joke on the gentleman’s part, if a poor one. 
“Lord, where else?” she cried. “I’m from Ballenstedt.”’ 

Then the conversation languished again. “No, I come from 
Ballenstedt,” Ida said onee more, by way of lingering out 
the poor discourse. 

All at once she snorted loudly: Otto Mehl had devised a 
new and ingenious jest. He stuck his right arm between 
trouser and waistcoat and crooked his finger astonishingly 
out of the slit, with the cow-bell hanging on it. He tinkled 
it. The success of this variation was immediate. The other 
damsel laughed to split her sides. Ida made no pretence of 
containing herself further, but joined in the chorus of merri- 
ment. Wolf turned away. He considered whether he should 
leave with a greeting or without, decided in favour of polite- 
ness, and said adieu. 

But Ida kept at his side. 

“Are you going already?” she asked, choking down her 
laughter by an effort. “You know Otto. He’s cracked. He’s 
altogether balmy.” 

“T must be going. Auf wiedersehen,” said Wolf. 

And “Auf wiedersehen,” Ida made friendly response. 

Wolf stuck his hands in the pockets of his summer over- 
coat and felt out of place. All this vulgarity put him off. Of 
course, these were simple people—but how could the girls 
laugh at anything like that? If they did, then they must have 
known what they were laughing at, and how did they know? 
Perhaps they were bad girls? Perhaps the little house was 
a bad house? He stood still, horrified. A prostitute? But 
Biichting said Ida Fitze worked in a co-operative shop. Then 
she can’t be that sort of No, she isn’t that. She has a 
desire for higher things. After all, had she not definitely 
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drawn back from Otto Mehl and her friend, and come up to 
him? He ought to meet her half-way, stretch out a helping 
hand. She belonged to the working-classes. Yes. But was she 
any the worse for that? One often found more heart and 
stronger characters among the people than among the so- 
called cultured classes. How beautiful it would be to solve 
the social problem for oneself, as it were, privatim, with a 
girl of the people, who loves you and whom you love! You 
could give yourself fervidly and unreservedly to the joy of 
mutual embraces—because you yourself have chosen them, 
not because you are subdued by a perfume or a lascivious 
fashion. Again he paused, wrinkling his brow. He was a puzzle 
to himself. For looking through the shining panes he could 
see inside, quite simply, the wish of all wishes. “That’s how 
it is with you,” he said. “Don’t try to fool yourself. You want 
the same as all the rest do.” 

The rhythmic scraping of a gramophone playing “The Star- 
spangled Banner” broke in upon his train of thought. He hated 
gramophone music, and it irritated him that the famil- 
iar melody should stick in his head and pursue him relent- 
lessly. 

Up until suppertime Wolf walked. The cool April evening 
was full of the breath of growing things. In the Johannis- 
and Augustapromenade the light of the street lamps fell upon 
the vitreous green of the spring leafage. Like black lacquer 
the water of the Eine lay between the ancient walls. There 
were lights in a few windows, the quivering gleams mirrored 
themselves in the stream. In the Apothekergarten he saw a 
couple cordially embraced upon a retired bench. He knew 
he ought not to look at them, but his glance had gone like a 
shot to where the girl sat on the man’s lap. Wolf was aware 
that some of his own friends sat with their sweethearts outside 
in the fields on Sunday afternoon. Yes, they might love and be 
loved. But no one wanted him, he was alone. 

In the evening he found Biichting in his room, still quite 


drunk with bliss from his walk on the Eisleben road. What 
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had happened? Nothing of any moment. Leni was supposed 
to have stopped at home; but she and Biichting had gone to 
“Venice” and through “Venice” across the Eine to the Kirsch- 
berg. He had taken her hand and she had not demurred. He 
had stood still, looked up into the clear evening sky and quoted 
two stanzas by Matthisson, mentioning the source. Tears had 
run down Leni’s cheeks, a sign that hers was a nature full of 
deep feeling. Then he had lifted her hand and covered it 
with kisses. Not a word, meanwhile, had been spoken between 
them. “She is a simple girl,” Biichting ended his narrative, 
“put that is exactly what I am looking for. I don’t want any 
of your worldly women. I long to find healing in her German 
chastity and guilelessness. It is too bad, but she has a blemish 
—which does not in the least detract from my love for her— 
her teeth are almost black. That’s why she is always so serious, 
poor soul, and withdraws within herself whenever there are 
jokes going about. You have a dentist friend in Berlin, haven’t 
you? Couldn’t you write and ask how such defects are treated ? 
Perhaps the teeth can be covered over with some permanent 
white coating. I would gladly pay for it. I have not so much, 
still one can always save something out of one’s pocket- 
money.” 

Wolf promised to write to his friend in Berlin. 

“Have you done your prep?” asked Biichting. 

“OQ Lord, don’t speak of it! The mere thought of that history 
exam tomorrow makes me shiver. If Muggles asks me another 
time what happened in 1660 I’m done for.” 

“Make yourself a reversible table: left side dates, right 
what happened on them. You can fasten it on the back of 
the man in front of you. Who sits there?” 

“Gropel.” 

“He’s a bit small. But if he sits up straight he’ll do. Mug- 
gles never comes down off the platform.” 

The friends seated themselves on the sofa. Biichting lighted 
a long pipe. Wolf Brassen put a match to the cigarette he had 
since yesterday carried in his pocket. 
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“That Ida down below—what do you think of her?” he 
asked. 

Puff—puff! “Lord, what should I think of her?” Biichting 
blew a cloud of sweetish smoke into the room. “Her bosom 
certainly suggests that she is sexually ripe. Leni, anyhow, is 
as flat as a board. Still, all that will come, she is frightfully 
young.” 

Wolf tortured himself with his cigarette, it would not draw. 
“Yes,” he responded, “you are right, that does not matter. 
The youth of today are all spoilt by over-refinement. What 
we need, as Rousseau says, is to get back to nature. That is, 
we must get back to the people, to the working people. We 
must watch them at their work, we must find out whence they 
draw their spiritual sustenance, we must manage an exchange 
of interests in order to share their inner life. No one should 
fear to have a friendship with a girl of the people, or even 
a love-affair. Should you say,” he asked, after a short pause 
“since you are taking the view that we can find our salva- 
tion in feminine purity and innocence—should you say it 
would be possible to find it in a girl of the people, say for 
instance in Ida yonder?” 

Biichting smacked his lips relishingly over his grandfather- 
pipe. 

“Is the smoke good?” he asked. 

“Capital,” answered Wolf. 

“Well, yes, my darling, it’s all just as you say. But as for 
finding salvation in Ida—I should think just the opposite.” 

“Has she an affair already?” 

“Tf she hasn’t she soon will.” 

“The man you saw her with lately is her brother. I have 
found out so much.” 

“I believe you. But in any case I should advise against it. 
I don’t know why, but I have a feeling. You see, when I was 
in Schulpforta, we used to climb over the wall at night, my 
friends and I. We went to a tavern and guzzled, like hogs; 
and there were always women on hand. You get nothing from 
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it, let me tell you. It sets you on fire; one minute you hear the 
angels fiddle, the next it’s all vinegar.” 

Wolf abandoned his cigarette. Biichting gave him another. 
But his unrest drove him from the sofa-corner. He walked up 
and down, seriously taking counsel with himself. 

“I don’t want anything of her,” he avowed, rather cast down. 
“But there is something so exotic about her. Perhaps she might 
open her heart to me and I should see things one does not 
get to see otherwise. We don’t know how these simple people 
feel, what sort of experiences and emotions they have. I should 
like her to open herself to me.” 

“She would open her blouse to you, and that’s about all,” 
Biichting admonished him. “Afterwards she gets a child from 
somebody else and swears it’s yours—and there you are in 
the soup, three months before your exams.” 

“But I wouldn’t go that far.” 

“Even so. It would be far enough. Somebody has seen you 
take hold of her, and is ready to swear the child is yours.” 

Wolf falls into a brown study. He says to himself that 
Biichting is prejudiced. He is vaguely convinced by his 
friend’s unlovely argument; yet his feelings strive rebelliously 
against the warning of his reason. 

“Play something,” he begs, at last. 

Biichting opens the piano and touches the keys. Sounds well 
out, great rhythms swell like dark waters through the room. 
Music is good, for a time like this. 

“Was that Beethoven?” 

“Chopin. That is the music for our emotional life. I’ve no 
use for the moderns. When I knock at their door to see if I 
can crawl in, where I hope it will be all warm and light round 
me, I suddenly find myself in the middle of a boiler-factory.” 

“Tt’s the same with all of art today,” asserts Wolf. “Art is 
an industrial proposition, so to speak; something for specu- 
lators and fat business men to whom it is at bottom all one 
whether they deal in art or motor-bikes. And we, the youth 
of the land? What is there in it for us? Nothing. All that 
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stuff in the newspapers, we can’t use it. But what is there 
we can use?” 

Biichting relights his pipe. 

“Or perhaps you can do with the fodder they chop for us 
in the ‘pen’?” 

Biichting blows out a cloud of smoke, runs his hand over 
his wild blond hair, and walks up and down the room with his 
toes turned in. He has no answer. Wolf is right, there is nothing 
for them. And they crave nourishment. 

Wolf goes to the window, opens it, and looks out into the 
night. All the blinds are shut in the little house opposite; 
above the low roof the tall trees in the garden look across. 

“Is she there?” asks Biichting over his shoulder. 

INR 

Pause. 

“Sometimes it seems as though I could hear ‘life.’ It roars 
close by. Now it is a proper roaring, now music or the whistle 
of a locomotive.” 

Biichting nods, goes up and down. A wisp of smoke streams 
behind him. 

“If one were only clear about oneself,” begins Wolf again. 
“Sometimes I don’t in the least know what is the matter with 
me. Lately when I was tipsy I gave little Peter a kiss.” He 
means the black-eyed Capelle. They all call him little Peter, 
in their thoughts. 

“We all do that, when we are tipsy,” responds Biichting. 
“At least, I haven’t yet, but I may any time.” 

“You see, that’s what I mean. Nobody is sure of himself. 
I want to do this or that, and even while I do it, I may be 
doing something quite different, perhaps just the opposite. 
You want to be good, and suddenly you are quite bad. You 
are witch-ridden and nobody knows the word to exorcize the 
witches.” 

Biichting nods and smokes. When his pipe goes out he sits 
down at the piano and begins to weave out of his fancy a 
simple melody, set to bold, almost dissonant harmonies. Life 
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is a marvellous forest, full of flowers, fruits, and serpents. 


* * * 


Next day a warm rain descends. The sun shines opalescent 
through the clouds, but there is a rustling and rippling on all 
hands, the trees are aquiver with thirst. 

Wolf Brassen sits in Werner von Raspe’s room (he lives 
twenty paces away, in New Street) and helps him with his 
essay. It is the one on the humour in Minna von Barnhelm. 
Wolf tries to explain this humour to his friend, but has no 
faith in it himself. 

The window is wide open. Fragrant waves from the garden 
are wafted into the room: fragrance of lime blossoms and 
young green. 

Werner von Raspe, the only one of the top form to wear 
a little moustache, lifts his sleek head, adjusts his nose-glasses, 
and looks out dismally. 

“How much longer is it going to rain?” 

“Have you an appointment?” asks Wolf. 

“At five o’clock. It’s a dirty shame.” 

Wolf shakes his head in sympathy. Of course, Lisel won’t 
come, if it rains. 

“Does Lisel come even if it rains?” 

“Yes, but we can’t sit down anywhere, it’s wet all over.” 

Once more they bend to their work. Wolf Brassen instructs 
his friend that Just and Franziska are the comic element in 
Minna. Werner von Raspe takes it as established fact, and 
writes it down as Wolf says it. 

An hour afterwards they both cross the Herrenbreite. The 
rain still hangs like a moist exhalation in the air. Southwards 
the sky is already spanned with a great piece of blue silk. 

Werner exults. The sun is coming out, in half an hour 
everything will be dry. And he has taken a mackintosh. Lisel 
can sit down on it, and all will be well. 

They part at the hop-market. Wolf looks after the slim, 
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elegant chap. One could guess that he rides well. Lisel Stein 
is slender too, graceful as a young birch, gentle as a doe. 
Raspe is in luck. Other people have to go by themselves. 

Wolf goes to fetch Paul Biichting. “Come along,” he says. 
“Drop that idiotic Lessing. Let’s walk up on the Eisleben 
Chaussée, past the Kirschberg? Can’t you see it’s spring?” 

“Can’t I—rather!” responds Biichting. “I can’t see Leni 
before Sunday. The poor girl has to work all day at her aunt’s 
like a galley-slave. It’s a raw deal, to use a delicate creature 
like that. She’s just past her puberty; it’s my opinion she ought 
to be spared.” 

They put on their red caps and racket down the stairs. In 
the shop stands Frau Mehl and sells almond soap. She breaks 
a fragrant white bar in two, lays it on the scales, takes it 
up with a quick movement, and wraps it in newspaper. 

“Anything else?” she asks the purchaser. 

Otto Mehl is there too. His pimpled face grins at them. 
In his red hand he holds a carpet-beater and threatens them 
with it. 

The sun is now shining bright and warm on the wet pave- 
ment. Wolf looks across at the little house where Ida lives. 
She is not there, she is out in the northern quarter of the town, 
beyond the railway. There in the co-operative shop she is 
standing, selling bargains to social democrats. 

At the Kirschberg Paul Biichting halts. He describes an 
outward wave with his hand. “That was where we went,” he 
says. “We stood up there. The dusk was about us and the lights 
from the Steinbriicke shone through the trees. There was an 
earthy smell. I feel quite holy. I won’t even touch her. When 
I ask her: “Do you like it up here?’ she doesn’t say a thing, 
only sighs. Next Sunday I’m positively going to call her thou 
and kiss her.” 

Wolf nods. They go on. 

After a little time he asks: “Did Leni know that poem you 
recited to her was by Matthisson?” 

“I told her so straight off. But even if she hadn’t—what of 
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it? I believe we must get this cursed culture out of our 
systems; it’s a drag on our feelings, makes them move like 
steam-rollers. Think of peasants. How simply things get set- 
tled. You take your girl by the hand and lead her to bed 
or to the altar, as the case may be.” 

“That’s the reason I keep thinking of Ida,” answers Wolf. 
“T don’t love her, but I feel that with her everything is simple 
and_ straightforward.” 

The high-road winds upward, the fruit-trees bloom at the 
edge of the fields. A wonderful light is in the air. The friends 
are taken with a roving spirit. Motion engrosses them; their 
feet strike out, their cheeks glow. Oh, country road; oh, distant 
unknown goal! Oh, germinating fields; oh, rushing life! 

Wolf thinks: What a puzzle life is! His heart yearns after 
some girl to whom he could quite give himself, and bind her 
to him through long radiant hours of peaceful communion. 
Yet now, feeling the wind blow off the distant hills, the road 
stream beneath his feet, what he longs for is freedom: free 
of all complications to fly on eager wings through the world. 
What are women to him?—he cares but to rove! Roving is 
all, love the bond eternally uniting all things: love of clouds, 
wind, gods, of all created things. 


5 


T HE DIRECTOR OF THE STEPHANEUM, PROFESSOR SCHILLER, 
a former clergyman, had introduced a short service in the 
aula at the beginning of each week. This service accom- 
plished the double purpose of calling the attention of the pu- 
pils to such of their failings or misdeeds as had come to his 
attention, and of pledging them to renewed discipline and 
effort. 

As they always dreaded Mondays anyhow, this quarter-hour 
seemed to the pupils a quite gratuitous agony. The more prac- 
tical among them came to terms with the arrangement and 
prepared their lessons behind the back of the man on the 
next bench. Such a one, sometimes, was startled to find the 
glittering spectacles of the heavy but active man up on the 
platform concentrate, or so it seemed, upon himself. He felt 
trapped, minded himself of his manifold shortcomings, and 
looked forward with foreboding to the coming hour with the 
professor. 

In such a case was Elias Dunker, murmuring mathematical 
formulas behind Willi Gast’s broad back, filled with apprehen- 
sions of this unhappy Monday. He did not belong with the 
group of upper classmen at all, and only stood where he 
did to advantage himself of his friend’s incomparable back; 
so he was more than a little nervous. Director Schiller con- 
tinued to discourse upon Matthew xiii, verses 24 to 30: com- 
pared the enemy who sowed tares among the wheat with the 
evil influences of the outer world, which preyed precisely 
upon the unstable student, bewildered him, and made him in- 
capable of his tasks. Unfortunately the master did not linger 
upon the allegory, but passed with surprising swiftness to the 
immediate present. Elias Dunker, through Willi Gast’s back, 
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felt himself glared at by a pair of spectacles and knew, as it 
were telepathically, that something with personal reference 
to him was about to happen. 

“I have learned,” said Director Seiler. stretching forth 
his right arm, “that some of the older pupils have faker out 
subscriptions to the Town Library. The names of these pupils 
have come to my ears. And it does not for a moment surprise 
me to find that they are the very ones whose record is the 
faultiest, and who ought rather to be burying their noses in 
Thucydides or the logarithmic tables. I here and now expressly 
forbid the reading of works of fiction that are not contained 
in the school library and accessible to all the pupils. My 
students have nothing to gain in a place where clerks and 
shopkeepers go for their education. Their intellectual needs 
are fully catered for in this establishment. I have nothing 
against your sitting together evenings after your school work 
over a cigar or a glass of beer; or when you go into a café 
to look at the papers—provided you do not carry it too far. 
But I want no meetings in the public reading-room, presided 
over as it is by a socialistic state employé, and I forbid— 
I forbid this independent reading of literature outside our 
control. When Our Lord speaks of tares that are sown un- 
awares among the wheat, take the lesson home to yourselves. 
The weeds of evil reading spring up at the examination. 
At that time the chaff shall be separated from the wheat. 
Amen.” 

Elias Dunker was not wrong in taking the above words to 
himself. Two weeks before, he had become a subscriber to the 
Town Library, and on leaving the reading-hall had the bad 
luck to meet Dr. Hitzig, his French master. He made an un- 
successful effort to hide the books quickly under his cape: 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Weavers fell to the floor, and Dr. Hitzig, 
casually returning his salutation, said: “Aha, aha!” 

Elias’s misgiving that the remarks of the Director—other- 
wise the Bolster—had reference to the scene in the library 
was confirmed in the Greek class. His translation was sharply 
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criticized, and his ignorance that the city of Krenai was in 
Akarnania disposed of with ironic sympathy. “You would 
certainly be justified in sticking to your books,” said the 
Bolster. 

By the law of inevitable accumulation of bad luck, preg- 
nantly expressed in the popular tongue by the saying “Mis- 
fortunes never come singly,” Dunker proceeded to fail in 
maths and French as well. This on a day conscientiously pre- 
pared for, a day that, as it were, set the key for the week. 
Natively inclined to low spirits, with small power of struggling 
against ill luck, he felt himself forsaken by all the gods at 
once, and went home with the feelings of a condemned. He 
lived with his mother’s sister, Aunt Bertha, who had taken it 
into her head to regard him as the future vicar of the Church 
of the Holy Ghost, in which she, Aunt Bertha, had been con- 
firmed and married. She calculated that in six years’ time at 
most her nephew Elias might stand behind the chancel rails. 
But one year Elias had failed to pass; since when she had felt 
it her duty to demand a daily bulletin of his progress at 
school and in his religion. She did this at table, effectually 
taking away Elias’s appetite; reluctantly he stuffed down two 
pieces of tough beef and two potatoes, and excused himself 
on the plea of work to be done. 

The post brought two letters. One from his mother in Gross- 
Schierstadt, inquiring querulously about his success at school. 
They felt they might expect him to justify the predictions of 
his masters without further delay and finish his studies in the 
prescribed time. His father had many cares; of late he was 
suffering again with his nervous attacks, pushed his food away 
and crumpled the newspapers. He worried over the heavy 
burden of the school fees and denied himself on account of 
them. Uncle Hans was in the hospital with appendicitis. They 
felt anxious, people often died of the operation. On the fifth 
of May Frau Schiitz, his good great-aunt Hotto, as he had 
always called her since he was little, would be seventy-nine 
years old. Wouldn’t he write a few verses in her honour? When 
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people get to that age there is plenty to say—and it came so 
easy to him! 

Thus far Elias had read when he suddenly broke off and as 
though by magical compulsion seized hold of the second 
letter. There in a firm beautiful unknown hand was inscribed 
his name. Large format, yellow paper. His heart began to 
beat like mad. He opened the envelope and read: 


Dear Herr DuNKER, 

We have seen nothing more of you, despite your earlier 
eagerness to be guided by my willing hand into the realms of 
art. Jesting aside, I know your school work must absorb you 
and leave you little time for unlicensed study of art. So I for- 
give you for forsaking us, only adding that at the moment we 
have with us a cousin of mine, a university student in his 
second semester, who would have been pleased to make your 
acquaintance. If you care to come, you have only to let me 
know; or you are welcome to take us by surprise. With 
cordial greetings, 

Hetca SIMonI 


Elias read the letter, read it a second time. Then he put 
it carefully back into its envelope, thrust it down into his 
trunk beneath his clothes, and began to pace up and down his 
room. Suddenly he stopped before the glass and looked at 
himself. His thin face was pale, the dark-blue eyes wore an 
expression foreign to them. Everything felt strange, exotic, 
thrilling. 

He turned back into the room. 

When he opened the window the fragrance of the black 
alder saluted him. A sweet, almost overpowering exhalation. 
Bewildering and irresistible, like a woman’s breath. 


* * * 
Iw the Johannis- and Augustapromenade lilac was blooming. 


The chestnuts had lighted their red and white tapers. On the 
Alte Burg the botany teacher was leading his fourth-form 
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pupils about, showing them bushes, trees, and plants, instruct- 
ing them in the German and Latin names. 

Café Ramdohr had let down its great glass windows. You 
could sit almost on the street, as though you were in Italy; 
drink your coffee, twirl a good cigar between your fingers, 
turn over the periodicals. The cigar-smoke drifted out, mounted 
into the spring heavens, and tickled the little noses of the 
sparrows building their nests on top of the Rathaus and the 
Reformed Church. 

Suddenly the respectable guests at the café startled out 
of their peaceful contemplation: there was a wild trampling 
of a four-horse team through the Taubenstrasse; Gray the 
manufacturer was passing. With crack of whip and noisy shout 
he looked about for good citizens to run over. 

From the high school in the Burgplatz, out among the public 
gardens stretching to the Eine and up the hill to Stephan’s 
Park, streamed the girls of the upper form, with flying braids; 
shouting, singing, frisking. They had come from drawing; 
for an hour and a half, with cramped fingers, and legs twisted 
one round the other, they had sat in front of drawing-boards 
and majolica jugs; their natural impulse to movement in- 
hibited save as they gave it vent in inexhaustible chatter. At 
last the bell rang, the hour was over, the sun shone, the gardens 
were in bloom, spring twitched and fidgeted and plucked at 
their young limbs. They went by fours arm in arm, they ran 
about two and two, snatching flowery twigs of blossom and 
flourishing their blue caps. 

A student or so might already be standing at the Steintor 
or the Darre, keenly aware that five o’clock was the hour when 
the first-form drawing-lesson ended. He kept a sharp look-out. 
Then a sparkle came in his eyes. He had spied her whom he 
sought, he sauntered over as by chance, assuming indifference 
—but what torture he felt if she stopped with her friends or 
even, slyly smiling, pretended she did not see him! 

Ash-blonde Barbara Birkner nudged her friend Kathe Frei- 
tag. “Go along, there he is already, go on, run!” 
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Kathe Freitag of the rosy cheeks put her chin in the air. 
“What? Who? Oh, Herr Kappel? Dear me, he isn’t there on 
my account. He can stand there as long as he likes.” 

Barbara Birkner laughed. “You’re a good one! Why, every- 
body knows you go with Walter Kappel. You needn’t try to 
fool me. Lisel,” she cried, “come here, quick!” 

Lisel Stein had just broken all the city ordinances and a 
lovely spray of lilac from a bough; with a graceful com- 
posure all her own she turned her clever little head toward 
her friends. 

“Kathe declares she doesn’t know Walter Kappel.” 

“Tish! I said no such thing. I only said he can wait a bit, 
I’m not in such a hurry on his account as you think.” 

Lisel Stein looked across to where Kappel had been waiting. 

“Where is he?” she asked. 

Good gracious, where was Kappel? Vanished. 

Kathe Freitag stood still and looked round helplessly. Not a 
word did she say. 

“You see now,” scolded the blonde Barbara. “Now he’s 
flitted.” 

“For aught I care,” Kathe muttered crossly. 

“We must look for him,” decided Lisel. “Come on, in- 
fants.” 

Just then plump Sabine Hetterle ran across the street, her 
hair flying, he cheeks crimson. 

“Have you seen Walter Kappel?” Barbara called. 

“Yes, indeed,” calls Sabine back. “He’s gone up the Steintor, 
the left-hand side.” 

“Where are you off to so fast?” 

“Can’t stop to talk!” She is gone. 

Kathe Freitag takes Lisel’s arm, bends over Lisel’s spray 
of lilac, and puts her nose to it, drawing in a deep breath 
of the scent. 

Lisel smiles. “Be off,” she says, “or he’ll get away.” 

Kathe lifts her head. “How heavenly it smells! I wish I had 
a whole room full.” 
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“Come on into the gardens with us then,” Barbara laughed, 
“there is more in blossom than you can carry.” 

Kathe looked down a few seconds; suddenly she tossed her 
head with its rosy cheeks, murmured: “Auf wiedersehen!” 
and ran off in the direction of the Steintor. 

Barbara and Lisel went on together. Barbara was gay; her 
great blue eyes roved here and there and everywhere, eager, 
unsatiated, full of life. She chattered awhile about Kathe’s silly 
behaviour, then flew to Walter Kappel, found him conceited, 
arrogant 

“But clever,” Lisel Stein interrupted her. 

“Yes, clever, that’s true, but frightfully conceited. What else 
was it, for him to go off, like that? If Kathe were to marry 
Kappel she would find out he would browbeat her. Anyhow, 
she doesn’t care about him re 

“Oh, yes, she does.” 

“You think so? Then why didn’t she run after him? When 
I fall in love with anybody, Ill fling my arms about his neck; 
that is to say, if he loves me. He must love me even more than 
I do him. Tell me about Werner. Is he good to you?” 

Lisel held her head high, and smiled. “Yes,” she said. 

“What is he going to be?” 

“Officer or diplomat.” 

“Can you imagine being his wife? Frau Lieutenant, Frau 
Major!” 

Lisel was silent. 

At Eichamt the girls met Elias Dunker. Elias knew Lisel, 
bowed low, and passed quickly on. 

“Was that Dunker?” Barbara asked. 

Td ee 

“Do you think he’s good-looking? He’s so pale.” 

“Yes, he works hard. But he is handsome. He has a Greek 
nose and soulful eyes, and the wavy hair suits him. Werner 
tells me about him sometimes. He has a bad time in school.” 

Before a sweet-shop they paused. They drew out their purses, 
counted their money, and considered whether they might risk 
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a quarter of liquorice drops or marzipan potatoes. They finally 
decided to refrain, not to buy anything. But a few minutes 
later found them in the shop; they left it with their mouths 
full. 


* % * 


A GLAssy moon hangs over the brightly lighted roofs of 
Annenstedt. It has an enormous halo; Elias Dunker wonders 
why. When you stand still and look at the moon you realize 
how far off it is, hanging up there in icy space. 

Elias walks slowly through a street of sloping house-fronts, 
where the light and shade are so strongly marked as to sug- 
gest that they have black and white cloths hung out over 
the fagades. Street lamps are few. He mounts a flight of steps 
and looks about: the tower of St. Stephan’s church rises 
gigantic out of the jumble of house-tops. But before him lies 
a quiet street with spacious gardens, and the breeze from the 
parks near by fills him with a sense of well-being. 

At the gate of a double villa he pauses. “If I only knew 
whether I am doing right. Am I in a labyrinth? And is that 
narrow gleam of light the smile of the king’s daughter? I 
did not dare ask Dietrich. My troubled conscience did not 
dare. The truth is, it seems, that to his secret joys a man must 
always find his way alone.” 

But once upstairs everything seems to go so easily, on 
such well-established lines! The sphinx no longer lies smiling 
in her desert. Here is a young woman who pours red wine 
into his glass; he may look into her face, she lets him gaze 
his fill. 

But he may not stare, he is not alone at her table. Old 
Herr Simoni sits comfortably in an arm-chair and discourses 
on various subjects, in a deep bass voice. And there is a 
younger man, Herr Quint, who is studying the history of art 
at the University of Munich. 

Quint says: “Listen, Uncle, when I go to Florence in March, 
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I must have an introduction from you to Professor Riccar- 
doni.” 

The old gentleman nods. “He lives near Santa Maria del 
Carmine. You can go there and admire Masaccio’s Expulsion.” 

Frau Simoni smiles. The room is full of tranquil brilliance. 

“Florence . . . ” thinks Elias, and feels his eyes grow hot. 
Mentally he repeats the words: ‘‘ ‘Santa Maria del Carmine.’ 
Oh, narrow cell of my tomb! Oh, prison, beyond whose walls 
freedom on a white steed leaps over hill and dale!” 

Presently someone calls Herr Simoni to the telephone. There 
is question of an appointment, the nephew is included. But 
he, ensconced in his upholstered chair, pleasantly stimulated 
by the wine he has drunk, talking of the world of art gal- 
leries, is in no hurry to rise. 

“T’d so much rather stop here,” he murmurs. 

“Then stop,” Frau Simoni says. 

He hesitates. Again Elias feels the throbbing of his heart. 
“Go, go,” he says, vehemently, within himself. “Go, don’t 
stop!” 

Quint looks at the nude by Rops, considers, shakes his 
head, and takes his leave. 

Helga Simoni puts out the ceiling light, leaving only the 
standing lamp in the sofa-corner. Bronze fall the shadows in 
the mellow room. 

Elias asks, quaking at his own question: “Your father’s 
name is Simoni. You do not use your husband’s name?” 

She lifts her dark gaze from a portfolio of pictures. “He 
is not my own father. He is the father of my divorced hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, my Lord, what a question to ask!” thinks Elias. “I’m 
a tactless fool.” But the fragrance that emanates from this 
woman makes him giddy. The simple becomes hard, the illu- 
sory takes on meaning. 

“It is not so strange as it seems. He sides with me rather 
than with his son.” 

“Who would not?” says Elias, in a glow. 
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She turns her lovely head aside. 

On a cushioned chair lies the little dog, the hank of worsted 
with glass eyes, rolled up in a ball. The glass eyes are closed, 
the hank of worsted slumbers. 

From somewhere come the subdued notes of a piano. A 
foreign waltz. 

They listen a moment. Helga Simoni explains that on ac- 
count of the bad walls they can always share their neighbours’ 
amusements, also the machine-gun fire of matrimonial dis- 
putes. 

This woman is an easy swimmer. Her well-enunciated words 
dance like balls on living water. Elias has a host of compari- 
sons when he hears her voice or watches her movements. She 
changes form constantly, she is a Greek half-goddess, wholly 
bewitching. What he cannot understand is why she should be 
spending the evening here with his humble self. He is not yet 
eighteen, he does not know Florence. What an absurd age, 
what a weight of disadvantage, to be so intolerably young! 

But the insurmountable barrier slowly sinks. Their natures 
seek each other like two levels of water in a flooded sluice. 
She knows unerringly how to give shape to every formless 
craving, to bring it within the bounds of sense. 

Elias is full of enthusiasm for painting, but up to now has 
roved wilfully over the field in a haze of undisciplined feeling. 
She shows him how to examine his impressions, to distinguish 
and recognize their essential qualities. He quivers as he sees 
her white hand, with the gleaming nails, pass over a reproduc- 
tion of Caravaggio’s Amor, touch the voluptuous thigh of the 
hermaphroditic boy, and point out the middle axis which runs 
from the ear between the breasts, across the sidewise com- 
pressed navel to the softly flexed knee. Elias feels behind the 
sensuousness of the creation the cool scientific temper of the 
creator. He divines that conscious detachment from things gives 
man not only clarity but power. To seek this detachment should 
be the aim of one like him, for ever prone to ride the clouds 
on twin steeds of intuition and yearning. 
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But in the midst of the conversation he starts up in a glow 
of fright. She has taken a picture from the portfolio. It is no 
likeness of a strange model, it is herself, Helga Simoni. She 
lies, unclothed, on silken cushions, the round arms bent be- 
hind the black curling locks of the head. Her magnificent eyes 
look at him, calmly, coolly, ah, with how icily unapproachable 
a gaze! The red mouth smiles scarce perceptibly, like a flower 
with its chalice closed. The round breasts stand far apart. 
The body shows the decadence of the period, it is indescrib- 
able in the curve of the hips and thighs. The feet and the 
ankle-joints rounding provocatively to the calves have a con- 
scious, triumphant brilliance. This woman has never been con- 
quered. She has conquered others, but only as in play, and 
graciously lifted them to her embrace. 

Helga feels his agitation. She turns to him to say: “Do you 
know this one?” 

He nods. 

She studies the nude. “Look here,” she says. “See the gor- 
geous sense the artist has of the glory of the world and the 
pride of the flesh! And yet—there is a subjective something in 
his brush, as though he were affected by a subtle taint eman- 
ating from his model.” 

Elias has not heard her words. He sees the nude Helga 
rise slowly from her couch, in all the immaculate whiteness 
of her physical form, and slowly grow to statuesque size. The 
room expands as her body grows immense, unattainable. But 
it is no longer the flush of dawn that shrouds her marble flesh 
in rosy shadows: at her feet burns a fire whose tongues of 
flame flicker over thighs, loins, and breasts, bring out in re- 
lief the cruel chin, and lose themselves in the nightlike waves 
of hair. 

“I know you,” he says softly. 

Helga stares at him for a second. Then she lays the picture 
aside. 

“You know the painting? Hardly, I should think. It hangs 
in the Academy of San Fernando in Madrid.” 
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“Who painted it?” he whispers. 

“Goya.” 

Elias is silent. 

“La Maja nude,” she says. 

Elias’s head droops a little. 

She looks at the handsome profile of the distracted lad, 
and gently strokes his hair, his pale temples and thin cheek. 
He does not stir, he breathes hard, as though he were carry- 
ing a load across mountains. 

Soon afterwards he gets up and takes his leave. 

Vibrating to the dissonances of his passion, Elias goes rush- 
ing through the park. The trees are like fluttering ghosts. He 
hears rustlings and stirrings in the bushes. The atmosphere 
reeks with desire. A reddish moon shows above the horizon. 
He feels a shrinking from the world: it visualizes itself to 
him as a sensitive plant with starry blue blossoms, growing 
out of the dark kingdom of earth. An uncontrollable yearning 
for cool walls, cloisters, and abbeys steals over him, seeps 
through his blood like kindly rain. 

Arrived at home he undresses and throws himself on his 
bed. No sleep. He gets up, leans his forehead against the open 
casement, and watches the stars in their courses. 

Half aloud he utters the lines of Whitman: 


“This is thy hour, O Soul, thy free flight into the wordless, 

Away from books, away from art, the day erased, the lesson 
done 

Thee fully forth emerging, silent, gazing, pondering the 
themes thou lovest best, 

Night, sleep, death, and the stars.” 


* * * 


Ir was Eberhard Jason who first had the idea of celebrating 
the advent of spring with a Maibowle and a fit and proper 
booze. He had proposed it in the pause between maths and 
French and it was enthusiastically approved. 
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It was to be held up in the shelter on the Alten Burg. 

When? Why, today. Aujourd’hui. Tout de suite. 

Who? Why, we: Dietrich, Pepchen, Walter Kappel, Wolf 
Brassen, little Peter, Beethoven, Eberhard the beast of burden, 
Werner the Rasp. 

A peerless idea! Arrangements in charge of Walter Kappel 
and Eberhard Beast-of-burden, the Belgian brood-mare. 

“Give him one from me, bold Pepchen, he insulted me,” 
Jason requested, indicating Brassen. 

“No,” said Willi Gast. 

That was at recess. At this point the bell rang. 

In the evening at half past eight the friends gathered in 
the little room of the hut. The windows were open, the moist 
breath of the rainy May night drifted into the room. The 
eaves dripped, the trees in the park tossed their arms. The 
warm wind felt about over the building. 

Walter Kappel signed for a respectful silence. The great 
moment, gentlemen! The care-taker of the Schiitzenhaus, grin- 
ning broadly, brought in the Maibowle. Ah-h-h! 

It beaded in the glasses. Its odour was spring itself. Biich- 
ting leaped up, lifted the green rummer, and roared: “Chil- 
dren, the Rhine! The Rhine and the sex!” 

Dietrich Gray nodded at him. “Yes, yes—but play some- 
thing. Talk afterwards.” 

Wolf Brassen ran to the piano. He opened it and tried 
some chords. “It makes a noise like a postal clerk chucked 
out of the choir,” he declared. 

Biichting sat down and put his hands on the keys. “Wow! 
Oh, the devil, what a racket!” 

“Don’t beg off, play!” they cried. 

He looked down at the keys and thought. Slowly lifted his 
bushy head, grimly stuck out his chin, and played the rondo 
from Beethoven’s Pathétique. When he had done, Jason em- 
braced him, and Wolf Brassen brought him a glass. 

“Splendid! Have a drink.” 

“More,” prayed Capelle. 
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He played on. They listened, they emptied their glasses 
and filled them, they revelled in those waves of sound that 
know no boundaries, but lift up the dreamer and fly with him 
above the earth. 

Paul Biichting came back to the table. 

“The Rhine!” he cried, pouring down his glass; “the Rhine, 
the sex, music!” 

“I know another,” added Wolf: “Friendship and freedom.” 

“Bravo,” applauded Eberhard Jason. 

Dietrich challenged them to sing. They settled on Wie gliiht 
er im Glas. Paul had to go to the piano again. A volume of 
sound swelled up from young throats. Dietrich was silent, 
laying his arm across Capelle’s shoulders. Werner von Raspe 
had a powerful tenor, Wolf Brassen essayed the air, Biichting 
bellowed like a shipwrecked mariner, and Willi Gast’s bass 
dominated all six by the violence of its cannonade. 

Kappel suggested, in view of all this putting forth of manly 
strength, that they close the windows and open their hearts 
instead. Suppose the Bolster were to take an evening stroll 
and recognize Pepchen’s bass and the height their emotions 
were registering ? 

They closed the windows and with a sense of security from 
eavesdroppers began to talk. They burlesqued events at school, 
ridiculed them, chattered about them, and escaped from them 
into freer air. Kappel attacked the penal code, Jason talked 
about the meaning of modern art, Gast demanded the substitu- 
tion of four hours of physical culture for four hours of mor- 
tal dullness in school; and Raspe proposed to Brassen the 
health of their respective charmers. 

“My girl!” Wolf answered crabbedly. “I haven’t one. To 
Lisel’s health! Swipe it down, you lucky beggar, you!” 

“A little bird whispered the name of Ida,” Werner said. 

“Shut up, you fool, for God’s sake,” shrieked Wolf. 

The exchange was overheard. Biichting signalled for silence, 
got up, stroked back his mane, and said mincingly: “Hist, 
hist!” 
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After which he sat down again. 

“What are you histing about?” Dietrich asked. 

Biichting’s outstretched forefinger indicated Wolf. “I did it 
for Wolf. He’ll tell you the tale. Entitled ‘Ida.’ ” 

“Ass!” said Wolf. He went on: “Well, Ida is a bosomy 
black wench. Lives in the Steinbriicke, opposite Beethoven. She 
looks like the bastard of a Castilian step-mother a 

“Hurrah, he’s drunk!” crowed Peter Capelle. His black eyes 
sparkled like a girl’s round the little circle. 

“And I,” growled Wolf, “ran after her because she had your 
black eyes, Peter. Voila, there is all the secret of my love.” 

Peter leaned back smiling. Dietrich stroked his hair and 
blew cigarette-smoke in his ear. 

“T won’t tell any more unless it’s unanimous. Well, shall 
I continue to spout?” 

“Yes, spout away, you spout divinely,” yelled Kappel and 
Willi Gast. 

Wolf drank out his glass. Eberhard filled again. 

“To us, O my friends, it is not given to sail the blue ether, 
like the free clouds of which Schiller sings. We are chained by 
our senses. Thus came it that my desire, directed toward knowl- 
edge of the folk-soul, suddenly found pleasure in her décolleté. 
Is that a crime? I say, no crime at all, so long as we succeed 
in attaining the two together. And why do we not succeed? 
Because woman, in the depth of her soul, is vicious. ‘Man,’ 
says Nietzsche, ‘is evil; but woman is vicious.’ On this note let 
me close.” He sat down. 

Commotion, protest. “Go on, more, more! Fill up his glass! 
Petrol in the motor. He’s got engine trouble.” 

“One evening,” continued Wolf, and looked straight before 
him, moist-eyed, “one evening, inspired by Paul Biichting’s 
example, I invite her for a walk on the Kirschberg.” 

“Hurray,” interpolated Biichting, like one possessed. 

“No hurray, nothing of the sort, you bally brain-sicker. 
Well, Kirschberg. ‘Not there,’ she pipes, fetches a handker- 
chief out of her blouse-front, and delicately dabs her touched- 
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up mouth. She whispers something else, I don’t remember 
what. In short, she won’t. She explains, dabbing, that she 
cannot go, she has not time, she has to keep the house. Ex- 
plains further—now comes the catharsis, you dogs!—that she 
is alone at home, nobody sticking about, all the baby-napkins 
are dry, we ought not to be standing outside in the chilly 
spring air. It was too draughty. With that she catches hold 
of my arm. ‘Goodness, but you’ve got muscles,’ the creature 
says, and smiles. Lord, how queer it felt to have a female 
feel of your muscles like that. She squeezed them. Suddenly 
I am inside the room, my beloved children, but it’s no room 
for children, comprenez-vous, mes amis? Les amis de ses amis 
sont a 

“Stick to the point,” commanded Kappel. 

“What happened in that room, unhappy wretch?” queried 
Gast. 

“TI surprised myself by saying Ida and thou to her, in the 
course of two disjointed sentences. ‘You have a sweetheart, 
haven’t you?’ I breathed in her ear. ‘Let’s sit down,’ she 
answered, and smelt devilishly of some devilish perfume. 
Flung one leg over the other, grinned, while I am goggling 
at them, and asked: ‘Ain’t I got pretty legs?’ My senses grow 
dim. I feel a hand, which against my will I am constrained 
to regard as my own, reaching out after her knee—and then 
—I am saved; Zeus the Father, the Thunderer, rescues me, 
Kronos, the Cloud-Compeller! The Father of the Gods thun- 
dered close by. He let a chair fall over with a crash, and il- 
luminated the last clear area in my brain with the conscious- 
ness that there was a spy in the next room, watching through 
a crack in the door. This person, trying to follow the erratic 
—er, erotic course of my hand, had upset a chair.” 

“Lunatic—what did you do?” 

“Bolted. Finis. Quick curtain.” 

Wolf sat down. They all applauded. General enthusiasm. 

“Woe to all females, with their lying-down trade!” yells 
Gast, and calls on Kappel to fill his glass. 
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“Woe, woe, thrice woe upon them,” Dietrich says gloomily. 
“Let them go, with their skirts flying. Do not hold with the 
unstable element, do not clutch at unsubstantial vapours. Eros 
is in everything that inspires us; he who finds him between 
a woman’s thighs finds him because he has first sought him 
in the spirit.” 

“Where is the spirit?” Peter Capelle asks in a low voice. 

“The spirit? In friendship, my dear. Ask Socrates.” 

“Must I ask him in Greek?” 

Dietrich laughed. “Alcibiades would have had joy of you.” 

Walter Kappel sits down by them. He hears the last words. 
“So do we, don’t we?” he completes Dietrich’s thought. 

“Everyone loves him, because his smile is pure.” 

Walter takes Peter’s hand, looses it, stands up, and goes 
over to Werner von Raspe. 

“Quiet, children,” cries Wolf. “Hark! Can’t you hear? There 
is a rushing in the air. A waft of—another time is being wafted 
near. I can feel it—my senses quiver. Chaos seizes us, every- 
thing falls that is not founded on rock. Let it fall. And when 
you see it falling, give it another push and let it crumble 
quite. For the new is in your hand, the new which has to be 
brought to birth through your experience. Up with you, and 
affirm this wild, unknown, bewildering, burning life! Let it 
seize you and carry you like storm-birds round the earth. Be 
borne on all winds, hearken to every stirring within you, the 
stirring of the new world that is growing there and finding 
form and life.” 

“What does it look like?” asked Raspe. “War?” 

Wolf bows his head. “Perhaps: war, blood, tears, destruc- 
tion, treachery, the curse of civil strife. But if the time rages 
senselessly, the more stoutly uphold your own interpretation. 
What is our youth, if not the power of the stream, that breaks 
a way through the rocks, makes its own banks, goes roaring 
through the land unaware of its strength or its name, yet makes 


a splendid fall as it finds its way to the sea——Excuse me, 
Tm drunk.” 
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“Yes, you are,” Eberhard Jason confirms him. Goes up to 
Wolf, embraces and kisses him. “I congratulate you on your 
prophetic frenzy. I am a Jew, I know something about proph- 
ets. I hereby proclaim that you are one.” 

Paul Biichting seats himself at the piano and begins to im- 
provise. It is an unquiet piece of music he plays: desiring, 
craving, questioning, seeking, wandering without a goal. He 
plays for himself, but Werner von Raspe comes up to the 
piano and then Eberhard, laying his arm about Raspe’s 
shoulder. Dietrich opens the windows; there is stirring and 
complaining among the trees in the park. The night air is 
cool and pure, bearing no scent. 

Peter Capelle stands beside Wolf at the other window. Peter 
says: “You know, what you said went straight to my heart. 
You see, I can’t make speeches like that, I couldn’t get on my 
legs and talk on these big subjects. But when you talk I 
feel how immense the world is, greater than we can know 
or think about. But we can somehow divine it, so long as we 
remain young, as we are today.” 

Wolf feels his eyes water again. He cannot speak. He is 
conscious that Peter belongs to those whose mere existence 
is a source of joy to others. He stammers something, in his 
excitement: “We can divine the immensity of the world, so 
long as we remain living, and we shall do that so long as we 
love. Did you understand what Dietrich said, Peter?” Peter 
nods. 

Biichting’s music gropes and yearns upward, seeking a way 
toward the light. The stars dance, but none shows the path. 
All sign-posts are changed. The night is lonely, and man wan- 
ders through it with fluttering garment. 

“What love does he mean? Is all love good?” 

“All love is good that clarifies the spirit, so that it lights 
up a little piece of the way about itself. It is glorious to feel 
love stream through the Word until it unfolds like a star, 
becomes a deed, and stands like a benison over love.” 

Wolf sees Peter’s face looking at him out of the dark like 
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a beautiful dream of joys unrealizable. He bends over this 
dream countenance and presses his mouth on the red lips. 

Walter Kappel stands before them. Smiles, and says: “Yes, 
Eros is in everything. Space is endless, but what you seek is 
always near at hand.” 

“Took,” they hear Dietrich’s voice: “the clouds have scat- 
tered, there are stars in the sky.” 

Biichting stops playing. He stares before him. 

The rest go to the open window, where Dietrich is standing. 
Yes, the night is clear. 

“Let’s go out,” says Dietrich, “and look for Jupiter and 
the Pleiades. I should like to roam over the country all night 
and sacrifice to the elder gods in the rosy light of dawn.” 


QHO OE COO GOO OEQOROOQEEG 


6 


E.ti4s Is RESTLESS. HE LEAVES HIS HOUSE, RUNS DOWN THE 
steps and through the darkening promenade, praying that he 
may meet no one he need speak to—above all none of the 
masters. 

At the tower of St. John he almost collides with Professor 
Bauernfeind, recognizes him too late, tears too late the cap 
from his head, realizes the enormity of his transgression, and 
is turned to stone. 

In front of him the old wall rises grey. 

“Good Lord! I didn’t speak to him. That is, I did, but by 
that time he wasn’t looking. Tomorrow he will tell the Bolster 
and the Bolster will pronounce judgment on me from the pul- 
pit. No defence. No chance to speak in it. Condemned without 
a hearing.” 

He goes on, his thoughts disentangle themselves from the 
snarl of this awful moment and take their wonted course once 
more. 

He sees his ego, cramped, weighed down by disadvantages 
he cannot understand, helpless in face of the new life which 
a few weeks before had lifted him up on its mighty billow. 
This new life is so bright, so much in the sun, it wants a 
quiet eye to look upon it; and his, under the strong light, 
closes, closes for shame at standing there nude in the dazzling 
brightness. He cannot go back into the dark; cannot, for 
sheer bewilderment, stand where he is, in the glare his new 
knowledge sheds. What shall he do? Tortured as he is, can 
he go on breathing and living? 

Oh, parental home, that never taught him how conscious 
freedom bears itself; that equipped him for life with no 
other maxim than the one simple word work! Oh, school, 
that never freed from the incubus of its humble origins nor 
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taught any higher poise a spirit that groped after form, that 
craved a meaning and a purpose! Oh, school and masters, 
who humbled him without power to teach another gospel than 
the one word work! And oh, destiny, that in playful mockery 
of this hapless ego, gave beauty to his face! 

“A caprice of nature, in her experimental mood. Gives me 
the mask of a form that I have not. My friends laugh at 
it. My masters hate me for it. Women turn to look at me. 
One of them has opened the closed circle. Her breath is 
on me wherever I go. I no longer distinguish good and 
evil, true and false. There has been nothing given me in 
all my life, to help me in this my hour of need. And on 
top of it all, I have just failed to take my hat off to Mug- 
gles!” 

The old city wall mounts steep and grey before him. Under 
the cornice is a little window, with geraniums gushing out 
over the sill. 

“Where is there anyone who can give me weapons against 
the invisible powers that spread their nets around me? And 
behind their nets is the Maja nude, lying there in unimag- 
inable splendour. Her eye is beautiful and cold, it smiles 
when the man trembles. She looks indifferently at him ap- 
proaching her. Loving him who overcomes her. But who 
overcomes a woman whom he loves? The meshes of the net 
grow smaller and smaller. I feel I am lifted up into an at- 
mosphere where indeed I see the sun, but in which I cannot 
breathe.” 

He takes the way to the “Tie.” Narrow street, old lane. 
Shadows drift past him. Faces, words, gestures. Out of the 
twilight emerges the Rathaus. A metallic clang tells the hour. 
There shudders through him the breath of a sentence: una 
ex hisce morieris. 

Someone takes him by the arm. Dietrich Gray. Thank good- 
ness, it is Dietrich. No one better. 

“Listen: I just met Muggles. I didn’t recognize him, so I 
didn’t take off my hat until too late.” 
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His friend stands staring at him: “The sentence is death, 
Elias. Tomorrow you will be shot in the schoolyard.” 

He gently takes the lad’s arm, pressing it to him. “You 
are too much alone. ‘Always one and one end by making two,’ 
says Zarathustra. I am vexed with you for forgetting your old 
mentor.” 

“I haven’t forgotten you, Dietrich, but I’ve been having a 
crazy time. Sometimes I see no way out at all.” 

“Is it the school?” 

“The school too. Or in the first place.” 

Dietrich nods to himself. A thin drizzle is falling. Lights are 
coming on in the shops. 

Says Dietrich: “Come along with me, now, Elias, and forget 
the school, Tante Berthe, and the rest for an hour. I’ll take you 
to Pepchen Gast. That’s the kind of society you need.” 

Elias hears his friend’s deep voice, and is grateful for its 
decisive clang, as though it smote on bronze. Dietrich’s arm 
rests in his, it feels good. It fends off the powers of evil. Friend- 
ship once more, to lead him gently through the mazes his fancy 
conjures up! 

Willi Gast’s mother lives in a narrow grey house in the 
Johannispromenade. The old-fashioned bell protests. A sturdy 
woman with light-blue eyes opens to them. Dietrich presents 
Elias. She puts out a firm hand, says she has heard of him 
before, and waves the friends across the corridor into Willi’s 
room. 

“Ts he working?” Dietrich asks. 

“Yes, is he!” she answers laughing. “With the ball. And in 
such a costume—the police ought to see it. Oh, go on, go 
straight in, young men, it won’t frighten you.” 

Willi Gast stands stark naked before his double-end ball. On 
his fists two boxing-gloves, no more. He gives the friends scant 
heed; says, without taking his eyes from the ball: “Just sit 
down somewhere”; continuing meanwhile with the utmost 
deliberate calm to deliver right and left swings, hooks, and 
double-hooks. A clock whirrs from the commode. On the 
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second he interrupts his activity, strips off the leather pads, and 
reaches his guests both hands, Dietrich left, Elias right. 

‘With your permission I’ll do my other four rounds. Six 
I’ve done, ten it has to be. When the minute’s up I'll get on 
with the boxing. Anybody want to fight?” 

“How about it, Elias?” asks Dietrich. 

Elias is careful not to stare at Gast’s handsome body, en- 
chanted though he is at the slim perfection of these forms. He 
feels the vigour of a good and healthy life breathe out from 
this young athlete like salt from the breath of the sea. Willi 
Gast is not snatched up in the whirlwind of an unwholesome 
existence and dragged resistless to the periphery of the circle. 
No, he stands clear-eyed at its centre. He takes in the compre- 
hensible, without undue perturbation, and leaves the unknown 
in the darkness of the future, which may one day reveal it. He 
is handsome; but unhampered by his good looks because these 
weigh light in the balance as against his mind and his will. He 
is nude like the statues of the old Greeks and like them without 
cringing for shame—for his nudity is pure, like a child’s and 
a god’s, With dreadful clarity Elias perceives that Willi Gast 
is the very antithesis of the Maja nude, and that he, Elias, 
might be saved today, if he were not already lost—and to her! 
No, he is not lost, yet! There must be a way to attain this 
nudity, so far removed from the nudity of his enchantress. 

He wants to say something, to speak quickly, that the mo- 
ment may not fly past and be wasted. What was it Dietrich 
asked? He does not know now. No matter, it doesn’t signify. 
So he asks if that is a punching-ball. He is embarrassed be- 
cause he has not pronounced the foreign word well (oh, pater- 
nal home, oh, cramping influence of narrow little rooms! ). 

Willi Gast turns his gaze upon him. “No, a double-ender. 
That is a punching-ball over there, hanging under the big slab 
of wood. Also called a pear. But not to eat! Time’s up. Permit 
me, messieurs.” 

He goes up to the ball again and begins to strike it, in an- 
other tempo. “Will you join me, Dietrich?” He boxes away. 
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Dietrich removes coat and waistcoat, takes up the opposite 
position, and tries to fend off the ball driven by the blows of 
Willi Gast. Once, in an attempt to execute an attack, he is 
uncovered for the space of two seconds. Thwack! The ball 
hits him on the nose. He laughs aloud. Willi Gast apologizes, 
laughing no less, and from now on fights with more restraint. 

“Come along, Elias, there’s room for three.” 

Elias shakes his head. He passionately wants to join, but 
it is impossible. He stands and looks on, excited, pleased, 
conscious of a strange happiness. This visit seems like a 
miracle to him; he is much more than a mere onlooker. He 
feels that in this hour he has learned to distinguish two kinds 
of beauty: one founded on the spirit, the other on the flesh. 
In the body of this youth every sinew, from the slim calves 
up the splendidly modelled back to the neck and shoulder 
muscles, testifies to a manly energy ingenious as the wheels 
and gears of a wonderful machine. And because not chance 
but purpose and strength of will have built up this body and 
will continue to build it up until it reaches its final form, 
it is quite pure and free from troubled purposes and can 
stand unabashed in any light, however dazzling. And although 
he is a man, there is nothing sexual in the sight. Whoever loves 
him will do so not for his sex but for the unalloyed strength 
which in him became form, and thus the spirit will be tri- 
umphant within the body. But whoever loves the Maja nude, 
must love her for her sex, and from him, the lover, there will 
fall to her not strength but weakness; and their love will be 
intoxicating, animal, evil, and senseless. 

After Dietrich has boxed three rounds, he says it is enough, 
he cannot stand up to the last one. Everything is flowing away 
from him, he sits suddenly down on an upholstered chair. 

“Decadent weakling!” thunders Willi Gast, and laughs. 
“You are demoralized by culture, w. c.’s, and sleeping in beds 
that are too soft. Your father spoils you, my lad. I’m sure 
of it. How is he, anyhow? Still the raving Ajax?” 

“The theatrical phase of his wrath is spent. He has been 
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confining himself to the sphere of preserve-pots, since the 
lecture you read him. He ran over somebody, recently. It 
pleased him so much that he was delighted to pay the hospital 
charges. My poor old governor has no escape-valves. He ought 
to have been a robber baron, or a toreador. How can a person 
live in Annenstedt and give free rein to his powers?” 

“Like this,” Willi Gast makes reply, and drives the ball 
in whirling circles with a blow from his fist. 


* *% * 


Tue famous educational reformer Dr. Galgenwasser was in- 
vited by the Teachers’ Institute of Annenstedt, a progressive- 
minded group of men belonging to the common school system, 
to deliver a lecture. It was to be held in the concert-hall of the 
“German House,” the generous gift of an Annenstedt capi- 
talist. 

Dr. Galgenwasser is one of the foremost men of Germany 
in the field of educational reform. His sharp, wiity, ruthless 
pen is as famous as hated. His private educational institutions 
rejoice in a contingent, yearly increasing, from the well-to-do 
stratum of the population. There boys and girls are brought 
up together in a happy, constructive, communal life. If, in the 
course of recent years, even the common schools have not suc- 
ceeded in remaining entirely aloof from the progressive move- 
ment; if, for example in Annenstedt, the wishes and desires 
of the more mature pupils of the Normal School have been 
taken cognizance of once a month, it is to the initiative of Dr. 
Galgenwasser, in the first instance, that these changes are 
due. At first the Ministry of Public Instruction had been hostile 
to Dr. Galgenwasser; but he had gradually acquired a certain 
influence in the department, and the fact added lustre to his 
reputation. Dr. Galgenwasser takes a room in Schmid’s Hotel. 
He is immediately called upon by the representative of the 
Teachers’ Institute, Headmaster Priesznitz. This personage con- 
veys greetings on behalf of all the progressive schoolmasters 
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of Annenstedt; asks the doctor if he is satisfied with his lodg- 
ings, if he wants or needs anything further, and so on. Dr. 
Galgenwasser says he is more than satisfied. Not a care in the 
world. 

The adyent of this eminent man was met by the Stephaneum 
with an attitude of icy repulsion. Director Schiller conferred 
with the elder members of the faculty in the conference-room 
of the school, on the subject of the regrettable visit. He called 
it a “well-directed blow in the face of the academic teaching 
body” on the part of the social-democratic Herr Priesznitz and 
his accomplices. Against such arrogance only one attitude was 
possible: one ignored it. He therefore requested his respected 
colleagues, who, as he could readily suppose, took no interest 
in Dr. Galgenwasser’s phrase-making, to absent themselves 
from the lecture in corpore. As for the pupils, among whom 
he was aware there were some insubordinate elements, to 
them he would issue a strict prohibition. Whoever attended 
the lecture in defiance of this prohibition, would be visited 
with exemplary severity. Of course, somebody would have to 
go to the Deutsches Haus to see if the edict were challenged. 
But who should it be? They fixed on the porter, and instructed 
him to keep a sharp look-out in the hall for students of the 
Stephaneum, and report the names of any refractory ones. 

Among the unquiet elements Director Schiller may have 
had Dietrich Gray pre-eminently in mind. Dietrich had been 
for days in a state of excitement. He would, he must, hear the 
lecture of this revered pedagogue, to whom, a year ago, he 
had already turned in his need. Wolf Brassen, attracted less 
by the lecture than by the adventure, was willing to second 
him. Paul Biichting, ready for anything that might ruffle the 
waters of Annenstedt, promised to be on hand too. Elias 
Dunker made four. He could hardly have said why he wished 
to go. He was driven this evening by the oppression of his 
yearning for a word that could liberate his helplessly fet- 
tered ego, turn it into a self-dependent entity, and point out 
the route to a state of purity and tranquillity. Surely Dr. Gal- 
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genwasser would be able to tell him why everything was such 
exquisite torture, why one had to hold out against the school, 
and what was the best way of doing so. 

Wolf Brassen decided to visit a friseur, in honour of the 
great occasion, to have his hair cut and his cheeks shaven. 
His beard was scanty, a source of distress he was able to 
counteract only by reminding himself and others that Im- 
manuel Kant’s had been even more so. 

Grenze the barber, a worthy figure, with moustaches and 
gold eye-glasses, treated Wolf’s head with an effervescent 
tonic. The pleasing odour mounted to his nose, mingled with 
the soothing sense of well-being imparted by Herr Grenze’s 
massage, and made him feel drowsy. He had but one wish, 
to sit so for ever and let his head be rubbed by hands to 
whose every pressure his head responded. While he was being 
shaved the sweet sleepy feeling persisted. He liked the barber’s 
way; the sharpening of the razor was agreeable, and the beat- 
ing up of the lather: yes, even the circumstance that Herr 
Grenze bit a piece off a buttered roll and ate it, smacking his 
lips, as he worked. Languorously he felt that he would like 
him to eat the whole roll, gently smacking his lips the while. 
Nothing can excel the superior tedium that results from yield- 
ing oneself to the ministrations of an ingratiating barber. 

Well, even such joys as these must come to an end. Herr 
Grenze related that he had had Dr. Galgenwasser under his 
razor that morning. He depicted the famous pedagogue as a 
majestic figure, with a beard, an impressive bald spot, bushy 
eyebrows, beneath which the eyes looked out stern yet be- 
nevolent. 

“Does he wear glasses?” asked Wolf. 

“INos. 

“Good. I hate glasses.” Oh, gracious, that was a slip, he 
thought. For as Wolf at once confirmed to himself in the mir- 
ror, Herr Grenze wore glasses. He was afraid of having of- 
fended him and hastened to say something complimentary 
about his skill. He succeeded in making atonement, but the 
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agreeable sleepy feeling was gone. As he left the shop he felt 
his cheeks, chin, and upper lips and perceived with satisfac- 
tion that they had undergone a complete change. His face was 
as smooth and cool as a skating-rink. He resolved to have a 
shave oftener. 

The concert-hall of the Deutsches Haus was well filled. 
All the lamps and chandeliers were lighted. The atmosphere 
was cordial. Some of the best people of Annenstedt were 
present. Herr Simoni sat in the front row, with his daughter- 
in-law. Banker Jason wore a dinner-coat, his stately wife a 
shining silk gown. Tupelius the manufacturer had brought his 
wife too, and all glasses were directed upon her. She looked 
about forty years old, well preserved but rather silly: she had 
rouged her lips and put on a violent yellow frock that left 
her arms and shoulders exposed. She dispensed largely a per- 
fume suggestive of the demi-monde, called Bimini, in great 
favour at the time. The daughter of former Burgomaster 
Willemann was there too, a lady whose ambition it was to be 
a concert-singer, though with small prospect of fame. She wore 
a very striking model gown, in which many colours shrieked at 
each other. She stood a long time in her place with her back 
to the stage, in order to show herself to those who wanted to 
see her. 

The four students, Dietrich, Wolf, Paul, and Elias, had 
bribed the usher to open one of the two orchestra boxes in the 
first balcony. There they sat behind closed curtains; palpitat- 
ing with eagerness they awaited the appearance of the great 
speaker. Dietrich, who had heard him once, had much to say 
of his rhetorical powers. Especially in debate he was unap- 
proachable. He would probably be elected to the Reichstag 
before long. 

“Yes,” answered Paul Biichting, “a man like that belongs 
in the Reichstag.” 

“T have never heard him or read anything he wrote,” said 
Wolf, “but I can distinctly feel the presence of a great per- 
sonality. Can you believe it?” 
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Dietrich nodded. 

Elias Dunker looked through the crack between the cur- 
tain and the side of the box. In the front row, close under him, 
sat Helga Simoni. Her short black crop was carefully waved 
and shone like lacquered ebony. She looked bored. Herr 
Simoni said something, she turned her head toward him a mo- 
ment. The sleeves of her gown were slit to the shoulder. 

“Why, there’s Knarke!” cried Dietrich suddenly, looking 
out on the audience from the other side of the curtain. No 
mistake, there was Knarke, the porter from the school. He 
had mounted his greenish frock-coat and taken the place in 
the twentieth row selected for him by Director Schiller. Not 
for a moment was he forgetful of the grounds of his pres- 
ence here; he had begun by walking about in the corridor, 
as though searching for someone, then stood still to look 
about him. Now, like Fraulein Willemann, he leaned against 
his chair with a glass before his eyes and systematically swept 
the room. “I swear Knarke is here as a spy!” cried Wolf. “Or 
do you think he takes an interest in the subject?” 

“Certainly in the subject of upper classmen,” Dietrich 
smiled. 

“Beast!” fumed Wolf. 

“Damned jail-keeper!” growled Paul. 

Elias pulled the curtains together. “Take care, he’s looking 
up here.” 

Knarke had turned his opera-glasses on the loge. The four 
sat motionless. 

At this moment Dr. Galgenwasser entered the hall. 

To Herr Priesznitz had fallen the privilege of welcoming 
the renowned scholar, in the name of the city, and especially 
in behalf of the teaching body of the common schools. True, 
they were rather out of the world here; it was a known fact 
that the City Fathers, in their wisdom, had let slip a chance 
of making connexion with the main line of railway to the 
capital; but, after all, they did share in the intellectual life 
of the outer world, and could on occasion invite the great of 
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the earth hither as their guests. Dr. Galgenwasser’s writings 
were then briefly discussed, his revolutionary attitude de- 
scribed and lauded. Lastly, he was given the floor. 

Dr. Galgenwasser looked much as Grenze the barber had 
described him. And spoke much as the four youths in the 
box expected him to. Not fierily; indeed, rather slowly and 
deliberately, though with uncompromising hostility against 
the foes of the spirit and the enemies of youth, who knew 
not how to interpret the signs of the times. A new youth 
was growing up. It would not be dragooned into acceptance 
of an impracticable ideal; what it wanted was to decide freely 
whither the intellect led it. But mind was not, as had hitherto 
been assumed, a summation of science, but the real effective 
substance of the world, the masculine element, in contradistinc- 
tion to the neuter, the immobile material of study. Dr. Gal- 
genwasser expatiated at length and ably upon his thesis that 
mind in the world might be called the masculine principle; 
he said that it was to be thought of as the true goal, to be 
striven after by the representatives of the new, the coming 
pedagogy. He went on to explain that the child represented 
a tension between two poles; thus one must practise a polar 
pedagogy, seeking to work not on the intellect or the power 
of apperception, but upon the effective substance direct, and 
to bring that substance into immediate reaction to all the 
phenomena of the outer world. The reactions of the child 
should be the result, not of pedantic calculation, but of direct 
stimulation of the core of substance. Lastly he mentioned the 
religious renascence of late invoked by groups of fanatic 
youth; and said he considered all efforts in this direction a 
turbid mass of feeling, which must be analysed by the aid of 
the reason. This was not the time for speculative considera- 
tions. We lived in a century of great ratio; the irrational, so 
far as it ever had any validity at all, must be relegated to the 
realm of shadows. Whosoever felt impelled to interpret the 
religious sense as a link with demonic backgrounds would 
better assume the cowl at once and retire into a cloister. Let 
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them look about them: everywhere a system of purely cerebral, 
purely objective associations. To formulate these associations 
to the extreme limit of perfection and exactitude must be the 
goal of the new science of education. Forward then, German 
schoolmasters, let us march in the van toward our goal! 

The lecture was much applauded, because many had not 
understood it, and in particular the feminine portion of the 
audience were glad when the orator had done. The four 
scholars behind their curtain also applauded vigorously. If 
for no other reason, they had to clap as a protest against the 
scholastic interdict. It was a point of honour with them to 
demonstrate in Dr. Galgenwasser’s behalf. 

Notwithstanding which, they spoke little as the room was 
being emptied. 

Biichting took his hat, pulled it down over his forehead, 
and said: “Yes, the man’s right. Substance, not a dead weight 
of information. Yes, that’s the thing.” 

“A marvellous orator,’ Wolf chimed in with these praises. 
“Didn’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” said Elias. 

Dietrich proposed to the friends that they go to pay their 
respects to Dr. Galgenwasser in the green-room, as a sort 
of unauthorized delegation from the Stephaneum. Then they 
could put questions to him too. 

Wolf and Paul said of course it was a fine idea, they 
would do it. But not tonight; tomorrow. 

He was leaving tomorrow. 

“Ah? Already! What a pity! I don’t know,” murmured 
Wolf. “I haven’t proper clothes on.” 

“Nor I,” added Paul. 

“How about you, Elias? Are you coming?” asked Diet- 
rich. “Come along. He will say things that may be helpful 
to you.” 

Elias looked at the ground. “He has been talking for two 
hours. What else can he have to say?” 

“Oh, come along, do.” 
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Elias shook his head. Put on his hat and ran down the 


stairs. 

When he was in the Johannispromenade, Knarke the school 
porter met him, and, being put out by his fruitless stay at 
Galgenwasser’s lecture, was minded to write down Dunker’s 
name, so as not to come quite empty-handed before the Di- 
rector. 

Wolf Brassen and Paul Biichting decided to drink another 
beer at Biichting’s digs. Thither they went, not very communi- 
cative. The streets were dark, a damp wind met them at cor- 
ners. 

“Did you really understand all he said?” asked Biichting. 

“To tell the truth, no. He has such a queer complicated 
way of putting the thing.” 

“Do you think he could be our hero and guide? To look 
up to in all one’s perplexities?” 

Wolf shrugged his shoulders. Finally he admitted that this 
appeared to him unlikely; although it was true that Dr. 
Galgenwasser did have a great following. And particularly 
amongst the young. Take Gray, for instance. 

“H’m,” growled Biichting. “Maybe so.” 

“Tt is so. Anyhow, he is a great orator. I’d like to have seen 
Muggles up there.” 

“Oh, Muggles .. .” 

Arrived at Biichting’s, the latter drew on his house shoes, 
sat down at the piano, and played the first movement of the 
Waldstein Sonata. 

After that he stood up, looked viciously at the yellow 
keys with his under lip stuck out, and said: “The deuce take 
all reforms! My life means too much to me to have it all split 
up in practical considerations. I want to be un-practical, I will 
be unpractical,” he shrieked, in a sudden access of fury. “And 
when I am confronted by the darkness and the abyss, I will 
call on God and not the City Electric Company!” 

Wolf was silent. Below in Frau Mehl’s room a clock tin- 
nily struck the hour. “Play something,” he begged. 
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Biichting obediently sat down and played the second move- 
ment of the same sonata. 


* * * 


Paut Bicuttnc, in order to be with Helene Dudich, one day 
presented himself to her relatives. On Sunday they were driv- 
ing in a hired conveyance out to Burg Falkenstein: would 
Herr Biichting like to come with them? Oh, certainly, with 
pleasure; if they permitted, he would be honoured. 

And thus came about that family excursion, which turned 
out so disastrously for Paul. 

Helene’s aunt, a stout housewife in a remodelled spring 
costume, climbed resolutely into the hired six-seater. Her 
brother, called Uncle Emil, mounted the box, emitting a rapid 
fire of pointless jokes. They were driven by the nephew, Hein- 
rich, a young man in Zuber’s delicatessen shop in Market 
Square. A family friend and neighbour, Frau Czitschzinski, set- 
tled herself on the cushions with her voluminous grey silk 
skirts billowing about her. She was some fifty years old, 
wore silk mitts and a straw hat trimmed in a manner startling 
to behold. Paul Biichting and Helene were wedged in op- 
posite the women, on the hard back. seat. The others looked 
upon them as a prospective match and treated them with 
roguish benevolence. At first this attitude amused Biichting, 
he thought of it as a Sabbath-day jest. Later it appeared 
to him in a different light, when he had much ado not to 
appear too thoughtful for the occasion. 

With hallooing and laughter they trotted out upon the 
Westorfer Chaussée. The horses did after their kind, and Uncle 
Emil shouted: “Mother, have some fresh fruit?” How the 
women laughed! The man was really too killing. Not very 
refined, but killingly funny. A man, in short. And after all, 
why not? 

“A ride like this is too beautiful! Just wonderful,” said 
Helene’s aunt, waxing enthusiastic. She had fitted herself 
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comfortably into the upholstered corner, and felt her being 
gently transfused by an aristocratic self-consciousness. It was 
to be hoped that several friends and neighbours would see her 
in the landau and think it was her own. 

Helene wore a gentle smile. She was obviously happy. And 
Paul Biichting said to himself that this drive, with his loved 
one beside him, was a mighty pleasant thing, a thing to rejoice 
the heart. 

At Welbsleben they laughed at the way the wagon bounced 
over the bad pavement. 

“Listen! It’s got gas on its tummy,” cried Uncle Emil 
through the hubbub, and imitated with deceptive realism the 
sound a human being makes under the circumstances he men- 
tioned. “Soda-water,” he added. 

“Well, is it going to rain?” asked Frau Czitschzinski. 

“God forbid!” answered Aunt Emma from her corner. 

“Are you enjoying it?” whispered Paul Biichting. 

Helene cast her blue eyes upward at him, dumbly. 

When they reached Burg Falkenstein, they drank coffee, 
and opened the box of rather crushed cakes they had brought 
with them. Then the pair, with the two women, climbed up the 
Castle, looked through a telescope, bought picture postcards, 
and got themselves weighed, a process accompanied by shrieks 
on the part of the elder women. When they went back to the 
restaurant, they found Uncle Emil in conversation with some 
business friends. Nephew Heinrich sat on his box and smoked 
a cigar. Biichting left Helene Dudich for a few minutes. When 
he was alone, a strange mood overtook him: a premonition 
that he might do well to take to his heels. The shrieking and 
laughter of the guests there below offended his ears. Every- 
thing seemed to him dreary, squeezed dry. 

But he came finally to the conclusion that he would do bet- 
ter to enjoy the excursion while it lasted. He drew Helene 
aside and asked her again if she were enjoying herself. 

Ah, yes, of course, it was lovely. 

Well, yes—but these people! They had nothing of one 
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another, they could not feel what they meant to each other. For 
his part, all he wanted was to be happy with her, to lay his 
head in her lap and gaze into the evening sky. 

Helene Dudich nodded. 

They were standing somewhat withdrawn, among the trees, 
and there was no one about; he took her round the waist 
and sought to kiss her on the lips. She hung her head and 
silently let him press his lips upon her mouth. Her breath 
was bad, and he did it twice in order to prove that he loved 
her for herself alone. 

Helene, who had barely spoken throughout the day, was now 
wholly and entirely dumb. She knew not how one demeaned 
oneself in the marvellous circumstances. 

Meanwhile the elders seemed to suspect something. Uncle 
Emil, after paying the bill, motioned Biichting into a corner 
and said that he, as Lenchen’s guardian, must look to it that 
everything was conducted with decency and in good faith. So 
the word was to behave, however hard that was, and as for the 
parents, that would be his job. What was Biichting’s idea as 
to when the betrothal should take place? 

Biichting went hot and cold. He mentioned his entirely un- 
provided affairs. . . . He expected to study theology. ... 

Oh, no, not at all; it would not be so simple as he thought, 
for him to play the colt and then jump away again. Theology? 
Fine, but Lenchen would have to wait too long. 

“Much too long,” faltered Biichting. 

After his examination, then, he’d better come into Uncle 
Emil’s business. 

Biichting thought his father would object. 

“What’s that to me? I insist on an early announcement,” 
Dudich replied sharply. 

Biichting was suddenly seized with rage, fell to kicking and 
shouting: “I wouldn’t think of it!” 

“Aha, so that’s it. Fine! Then I will take the liberty of tell- 
ing the Director at the Gymnasium of your filthy behaviour.” 

“Filthy yourself. My behaviour hasn’t been filthy.” 
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“What did you call me?” boomed Uncle Emil, purple in the 
face. A crowd began to collect. Both the women appeared, 
white as cheese. Only Helene Dudich remained where she 
was, put her head down on the table, and wept as though 
her heart would break. 

The aunt was in a panic. “Don’t forget yourself, man,” she 
cried. 

“He called me a filthy brute,” gurgled Dudich. Biichting 
clenched his fists. He felt unbounded strength in his arms. 
“If the chap attacks me, I'll kill him; I’ll strike him dead.” 

The aunt throws herself on Uncle Emil’s breast. He snorts: 
“They'll throw you out of the school!” She clings to him, 
screeching: “Don’t get wrought up like that! Think of your 
gall-stones, man!” 

Biichting goes up.to Frau Czitschzinski. “Frau Czitschzinski,” 
he says, with twitching lips, “Herr Dudich has insulted Helene. 
You, as a respectable woman, can see I could not do otherwise 
than as J have done. I herewith declare before God that noth- 
ing has happened.” 

“Don’t talk to me, you cowardly billy-goat, you!” Frau 
Czitschzinski piped. “That’s right, give it to him,” came a 
rough voice from somewhere. 

The circle of onlookers has noticeably increased. Waiters, 
young girls, old women, drunken men, children standing hand 
in hand in the front row. Jaws gape. 

Biichting bellows: “Make way there!” 

They fall back. 

“At least pay your own bill, you welsher you,” screams 
the aunt after him. 

Biichting opens his purse and shakes out its contents on to a 
table. 

Then he goes away. Walks home. Evening comes on. It rains. 
It stops raining, and the moon comes up. He keeps on walk- 
ing, his toes rather turned in, his head high. At half past 
twelve he reaches his own door. 


i, 


Nor LONG AFTER THIS EVENT, PAuL BUCHTING FETCHED HIS 
father, Pastor Biichting, from the station. They embraced 
and kissed, the pastor conveyed greetings from home, and 
behaved, as Paul said, altogether decently. 

This calm and cautious man might have been seen next 
day in Herr Director Schiller’s office at consulting hour; 
neither did he neglect to call upon the other professors; and to 
his visit we may ascribe the regulation of the Dudich affair. 
Biichting emerged unscathed, and his father bade him fare- 
well, leaving behind a box of cigars “as an incentive to 
work.” 

At the station the pastor looked his son for an instant 
straight in the eye and said: “Well, don’t let’s have any en- 
gagements until after the exams are over.” Then he embraced 
him once more, received a kiss, and departed. 

Biichting crossed the Herrenbreite, and met Eberhard Ja- 
son, who had been to copy his arithmetic from Werner von 
Raspe. 

“Let me tell you, man, I have a parent as is a parent. A box 
of cigars and ten marks! He ought to have been a diplomat; 
he can smooth over all your difficulties like a shot.” 

Jason knew how to value such advantages as these, but 
found himself at the moment in an unreceptive mood. Some- 
thing stupid had happened to him. He had, as we have said, 
copied out two arithmetic preps at Raspe’s, but then he had 
closed his copy-book and given himself up to a vague love- 
lornity that sometimes overcame him, and today especially 
filled him with heaviness. He envied, as everybody did, the 
debonair Raspe his Lisel Stein; yet had obscurely felt that 
it would be more exact to say he envied Lisel Stein her Raspe. 
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When he became definitely conscious of this feeling, he got 
up, drowned in blushes, looked at his friend, and seized his 
cap. 

“Why, what’s the matter, man?” asked Werner. 

Jason paused at the door, shook his head, settled his glasses, 
and left. He wanted to say something; what if he were to con- 
fess the whole crazy idea he had had? But he found no words. 
“Perhaps it’s because I’m a Jew, and have the crumbling 
remains of vanished centuries in my blood, survivals from 
the time when my ancestors were still under Pharaoh in 
Egypt. Or is it simply that I am perverted? Lord, what 
muck!” 

On such thoughts intent he had met Biichting, coming from 
the station, gloating over his box of cigars and his pocket- 
money. He could not help looking down on Biichting. He had 
his middle-class donna, loved her and was loved again; and 
if there were difficulties, the pastor and parent came from 
Nebra and fixed matters up with visits and boxes of cigars. 

Jason stopped at a corner and said good-bye. He had no 
time, had to prepare thirty lines of Homer, likewise Le Malade 
imaginaire and the youth of Martin Luther. 

Alone again among the old houses, the grey skies above 
him, the monotonous stretches of green lawn on either hand, 
life seemed intolerable. He recoiled before his solitude and 
felt vexed with himself for parting with Biichting so sum- 
marily. 

At home his perturbation overcame him afresh. He sat down 
in his bamboo chair, whose foot-rest always went up in the 
air unexpectedly, and tried to think things over quietly. What 
did he want of Werner? Nothing except a little genuine feel- 
ing, a little response to his own warmth. Werner von Raspe 
had everything after which he strove in vain: good connexions, 
a brilliant future, every prospect of a successful career as ad- 
mired aristocrat and gentleman rider. Werner could fence, 
ride, click his heels together, kiss hands—in short, be irresist- 
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ible. While he, the offshoot of a Jewish merchant house, was 
heavy, clogged, hampered by his own inhibitions. He felt he 
looked ridiculous on a horse, though he liked nothing better 
than the tan-bark. He did, indeed, have command of the con- 
ventions of good society; yet even here felt he lacked the 
graceful and elegant touch. Werner was slim, he stout; Werner 
sanguine, he sceptical and ironic. All sympathies turned to 
Werner; he had always to go about, to snatch them as it were 
surreptitiously from a background of mistrust. His existence 
seemed to him insufficient, lamentable, senseless. His heart 
longed to reverence, to be ardent, to love, but there was no- 
body who wanted that love. If today he had said to Werner: 
“I love you, I admire you, you can have anything you like of 
me. I’]l do all you ask of me and more”—if he had said that, 
their friendship would have burst into a thousand pieces. 
Better keep quiet. Keep quiet, hide your feelings shut up in 
your blood like sealed orders for the future. You will marry, 
some time or other you will eabrace a woman of your own 
seed, you will give her the sealed orders and your son will in- 
herit them and carry them silently on, till one day the hour 
comes for them to be opened. 

He got up, to extinguish his cigarette in the ash-tray. And 
stood there, shaking his head. Was what he felt hatred? Was 
it his race in him, arming for conflict? No, no, he could not 
hate, where he was impelled to love, This was not the way, 
not this. “One day,” he smiled, “I shall have overcome my 
own blood, and taken a blonde woman to wife; she will bear 
me children who are already nearer to him whom I love. And 
their children will be nearer still, until my will is fulfilled and 
my race laughs out of the blue eyes of a spurred knight. Yet 
in his veins would still circulate the token of the ancient 
stock, the sealed orders would not have been forgotten. And 
thus the union will have taken place, thus my love will have 
been fulfilled and I shall have become one with him I long 
10 a a 
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He looked up, passed his hand over his sallow forehead, 
shook his head, and fell to on his Iliad. 


* * * 


T upeuius the factory-owner—we have mentioned him in pass- 
ing—belonged to the group of Annenstedt personalities pro- 
fessing a love of art. From small beginnings he had shrewdly 
mounted, until now he owned a factory in which was made an 
important article of daily use. And because Tupelius had a 
love of art, he sought to give this article new and artistic 
form, while always taking care the sales should not suffer 
thereby. Tupelius, in fact, was a manufacturer of water-closets. 
He had recently put on the market a new model with the trade 
name “Waterfall,” which at first enjoyed great popularity but 
was superseded by a simpler and more practical type. Thus 
he might make large sums today and find himself high and 
dry tomorrow; and he never lost the odium that attaches to 
a dilettante merchant. Two other circumstances contributed 
to this effect: one, that he had bought himself a cheap auto- 
mobile, which went stinking and detonating through the streets 
of Annenstedt; the other, that he posed as a Maecenas, and 
gave large parties, at which two hired waiters handed caviar, 
champagne, oysters, and various liqueurs and heavy wines, 
while a professional pianist dispensed music. And there were 
even recitations, by way of tribute to the art of poesy. 

Tupelius’s son by his first marriage, named Norbert, was, 
at the time of which we write, in the upper form at the Stepha- 
neum; and such fellow pupils of his as appeared to possess 
talent were invited to his father’s evenings to add lustre to 
the entertainment. Tupelius had married for the second time 
a lady out of his own office. He hung upon her gallantly as a 
dancing-master, kissed her forearm or her ear, or discreetly 
tickled her under the arm. Opinions of Frau Tupelius varied; 
she was much discussed in Annenstedt society. 

When Wolf Brassen, in a black suit, entered the Tupelius 
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salon one evening in June, with Paul Biichting, Herr Tupelius 
introduced Madame to them as “my little wife,” and displayed 
a tendency to pinch her cheek delicately with his thumb and 
middle finger. 

Wolf exercised self-control and did not look at his friend. 
He girded himself up to kiss Frau Tupelius’s plump, flabby 
hand, but she started back and held down her arm. 

As always, she was arrayed with striking effect: short skirt, 
flesh-coloured silk stockings, a pointed décolleté, and a tink- 
ling of brilliant necklaces and chains at throat and wrists. 
Tupelius had a protuberant paunch, and was already smoking 
his accustomed dark-brown Varina. 

Brassen and Biichting saw groups of people, all of whom 
looked bored. Only in that part of the room where Herr 
Simoni sat with Helga by his side was there any conversation; 
it was carried on mainly by Frau von Kindermann, the widow 
of a landed proprietor in the Ermsleben district. A tall, well- 
developed dame, full of nervous elegance. 

Tupelius came up, seized Frau Kindermann’s hand, pressed 
a kiss upon it, and cut into her conversation by ejaculating: 
“Madame, I adore you! Ha ha! But pray don’t let me disturb 
you.” 

Frau Kindermann struck him on the shoulder with an old- 
fashioned fan. “Love me as much as you like, my dear sir. But 
what was I saying? Oh yes, you interrupted me: I was just 
about to get Frau Simoni married off.” 

“Frau von Kindermann insists on my marrying,” Helga 
Simoni interpolated. 

“But whom, dear young lady?” Tupelius obligingly in- 
quired, and held his cigar at arm’s length from him. “ ‘Lord, 
is it 1?’ asked Judas.” 

“Guess,” laughed Herr Simoni good-naturedly. 

“I guess—well, it isn’t I. Who can it be? Shall we say— 
shall we——” He considered; but as new guests now entered 
the salon he excused himself and hastened up to them. 

Two gentlemen with their wives. Moving toward their host, 
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bent forward to greet him, they all four spoke at once. 

Tupelius drowned them out: “Hail, friends! What do mine 
eyes behold? This is a new toilet, Frau Kunze, I’ve never 
seen it before. Simply ripping. Rimply sipping. What Jew 
have you been killing, Kunze? But permit me to present—” 
and so on and so forth. 

Wolf and Biichting were introduced without flinching. Thank 
goodness, familiar faces now began to appear: Werner von 
Raspe, and Fritz Schreiber, another upper classman, with 
his sister Hildegarde. 

Hildegarde received a thorough kissing from Frau Tupelius. 
She conveyed greetings from her mother, and Frau Tupelius 
said in a low voice: “Look over there at the Simoni. Do you 
believe the pearls are real? I know better. Imitation. Hasn’t 
she rouged her lips too idiotically for words? She carries her 
glasses in a little bead bag.” 

Hildegarde Schreiber looked enviously over at Helga 
Simoni, as she sat with her charming legs exposed to the knee, 
to the admiration of all beholders. 

Wolf, Paul Biichting, Schreiber, and Raspe stood in a group 
together. 

“Tripe!” grumbled Paul. 

“Not so loud, man!” 

“Do you have to play?” asked Werner von Raspe. 

Paul nodded. 

“T have to sing,” said Schreiber. 

Young Norbert Tupelius came up. He had a kindly face, 
much pimpled. He laid his arm intimately about Wolf’s 
shoulders, and begged him to recite something. 

“What? I haven’t anything to recite.” 

“Oh, just recite anything. Only not Schiller and Goethe. 
Haven’t you something comic on tap?” Wolf shook his head. 

“Well, something serious, then. Everybody knows how well 
you recite, they all want to hear you.” 

Wolf broke out in a perspiration, Nervously he racked his 
brains. 
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“Raspe is in luck,” he thought. “He gets asked because he 
can ride, because he’s a swell and acts aristocratic. When I 
look at that twittering guinea-fowl of a Frau Tupelius I'd 
like to recite Schiller’s Bell backwards.” 

A gentleman in a high stiff collar and nose-glasses pre- 
sented himself, unintelligibly murmuring his name. Wolf did 
the same. The gentleman asked: “Do you come from Ber- 
lin?” 

RVs = 

SSA” 

eV cait, 

“T hear you intend to regale us with some recitations?” 

“T don’t intend. I’m intended.” 

The gentleman seemed to search for a reply, but Frau Kin- 
dermann relieved him of the necessity. She rustled up to them, 
directed a gold lorgnon upon Wolf, and suggested that the gen- 
tleman introduce him to her. But as he did not know Wolf’s 
name he merely murmured something and escaped. 

Frau von Kindermann began a cross-examination. “So you 
intend to be an elocutionist?” 

“No, Madame.” 

She let her lorgnon fall: “Tell me—what was I going to 
say? Oh, yes: have you read Annelise von Rhoda-Steinegg’s 
novel, Fred’s Aunt”? Wolf answered in the negative. 

“Tt appeared in the Anzeiger. I should have liked to hear 
what you thought of it. A very interesting novel, fluently writ- 
ten, the scene is laid on a Pomeranian estate. Whoever is 
familiar with life on estates knows that such things might 
happen exactly as they do there. Though on our estate they 
never have. Well, as you have not read it, it’s no good talking 
about it. I only thought you read a great deal and perhaps 
you had read that. What do you like best to read?” 

“Dostoievski, Balzac i 

“Oh, Balzac—Balzac; wait a minute. He wrote a very in- 
teresting book; I read it in French, years ago, in Geneva. What 
was the name of it—wait—Peau, Peau d’Espagne——” 
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“Peau de chagrin.” 

“Right, Peau de chagrin. That was what I meant to say. It’s 
rather weird, I remember. A piece of leather kept getting 
smaller and smaller without any reason. Do you think such 
things actually happen?” 

“If it says so in Balzac, it must be so.” 

“It must be so. Yes, you are right. But yet—why must it? 
After all, it is unlikely. Balzac wants to make a fool of his 
readers, and palm his nonsense off on them. I’ve no confidence 
in him. . . . There was something else I meant to say.” She 
raised her lorgnon and looked at tall young Fritz Schreiber, 
leaning lonely against the wall. “Have you heard that young 
man sing? They ought to have his voice trained—it would be 
a great boon to the musical world. Is his name Schneider?” 

“Schreiber.” 

“Is he an orphan?” 

“No, his parents are living.” 

Here Frau von Kindermann broke off, stopped Emma Tupe- 
lius as she was toddling past, seized her by both hands, and 
cried: “Enchanting! How young she looks! Did you have 
that frock made here? Did you hear Fraulein Siebold is en- 
gaged—what do you think of that?” 

Wolf stood alone. No one troubled about him. Jason and 
Werner von Raspe were sitting with the Simonis. Biichting and 
Schreiber turned over music at the piano. About him was an 
empty buzzing of voices and laughter. He had looked forward 
with pleasure to this company, because it seemed to him to 
represent in some measure “life”; now he wearied of it and 
longed for the quiet of his own room, 

At table red wine and champagne were passed, the mood 
of the company changed, even Wolf’s grew passably cheery. 
The best thing for him to recite would be The Bride of 
Corinth—though it was true nobody wanted to hear Goethe. 
But as his second glass of champagne went slipping down his 
throat he felt a positive wave of yearning rush over him, a 
longing for life. If he only knew by heart some poem full of 
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unbounded passion, and could let it burst on the heads of this 
audience here! 

After supper the company divided into groups, lazy and 
satiated, and sat about in cosy corners to drink liqueurs and 
smoke. 

Tupelius cried out: “Gentlemen, and likewise ladies, I must 
crave your attention for a period of artistic ee Herr 
Schreiber will sing to us ae 

Schreiber heaued for a respite. After all that tend cheer! 
Impossible. He had no voice at all. Later, pewt-étre. 

“Later, then,” cried Tupelius. “He’s too full, he has to let 
his food settle.” 

Then he announced a piano solo, The truth was, nobody was 
in the mood for music; but they all felt it proper to display 
an interest. Several said: “Ah!” and shoved up their chairs 
within view of the performer. 

“What will you play?” asked Frau von Kindermann. 

“Beethoven,” answered Biichting, without turning round. 

“Wonderful! Beethoven is wonderful,” answered she. “Do 
you play the Moonlight Sonata?” 

He made no reply, seated himself, stuck out his chin 
viciously, and played an impromptu of Schubert. 

Frau von Kindermann clapped. So did some of the others. 

A Grieg sonata followed. Biichting knew the company would 
have preferred something from the latest operetta. Just for that 
reason he had brought along Grieg’s chaste composition. 

In the mean time, the attention slackened. A knot of men 
from the business circles of the town sat over their beer and 
discussed business in voices carefully subdued. There had been 
an uneasy feeling on the bourse of late. They said there was 
to be an issue of Annenstedt MAG preferred. Whoever had 
connexions there stood to make a very good thing of it. 

Wolf recited two sombre sonnets by Platen—with deliberate 
offensiveness those bitter lines upon his countrymen. And be- 
cause nobody was listening, or, if listening, understood any- 
ing, a feeling of righteous arrogance possessed him, until it 
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seemed as though it were himself that soared away over the 
heads of the assembled audience with the bitter words of the 
solitary: 


“For me, naught but a wandering rhapsodist, 
a friend is enough, a beaker of wine in the shade 
and a name renowned after death.” 


The group of business men were advised by Herr Simoni’s 
clapping that it was time to applaud again. They looked up 
and across, smiled pleasantly, and clapped their hands. 

“Another funny one,” begged Norbert Tupelius. 

No.” 

The father came up to him, smoking. 

“Have something to drink, Herr Brassen, wet your whistle. 
Really, wonderful! No, I do not praise lightly, I am keenly 
critical. I have heard a number of well-known actors, on the 
very spot where you now stand; for example, last year Ram- 
melt from Dessau. It was priceless, I tell you, simply first- 
rate; but you are in a class by yourself. Well, come along and 
rest now, do.” Tupelius took him by the arm. “I'll take you to 
the queen of the evening, she has long wanted to meet you: 
Frau Doctor Simoni.” He seated Wolf directly at Helga’s side 
and dashed off without more ado. Helga Simoni said: “You 
have so much aplomb. No professional actor would dare re- 
cite Platen today.” 

Wolf looked shyly up at her. ... The black hair, cut 
page-fashion, was drawn as smoothly as though with a 
drawing-pen, on brow and cheeks. 

What does one say to such a woman? A waiter brought two 
glasses of champagne. Wolf took the liberty of drinking the 
“bloom” to Frau Simoni’s health. 

She thanked him, smiling. 

“You are to be an actor?” 

“No, I mean to go round the world.” 

“All the way round?” 

“Oh, all the way—I don’t know. Where I find ‘the world’— 
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that is, I mean where there are thrills and colour and music 
and lights—there I will stop awhile.” 

He suddenly found himself talking quite fluently. Was it 
the champagne? Was it the loveliness before his eyes? He 
could even see her left knee. Oh, heavenly, divine! 

“So you are using the word world rather in a symbolic 
sense?” 

“Symbolic—and not symbolic. World—that is the whole 
natural scene: India, the Dshumgal, Ceylon, Paris. And Paris, 
again, is symbolic.” He laughed. Yes, he suddenly had to 
laugh, quite without cause. It was all so effortless, it all glided 
like a boat over glassy waters. 

“Paris is symbolic? You mean the women?” 

“Yes, the women. Women—they are the second part of the 
world, the symbolic part.” 

“Do you find women so symbolic, then?” 

“Yes; in a way, I do. But after all, no, too. I find it glo- 
rious that they are in the world.” 

Helga Simoni looked at him, ran her hand over her sleek 
head, and answered amicably: “You don’t know women.” 

“Quite right,” Wolf answered, well pleased, “that is why I 
want to know them.” 

There came a pause between them. 

Frau Simoni took her black horn glasses out of a silver case, 
put them on, and fixed her eyes on a group of men stand- 
ing at a distance. Frau Tupelius stood the centre of this group, 
imitating with rather striking gestures some person of her 
acquaintance. The good creature was lively, the champagne 
had made her gay. 

Helga Simoni took off her glasses. 

“Is young Elias Dunker in your form?” she asked. 

“Yes, in the second division of it.” 

She seemed to have no desire to ask more, was silent and 
turned her head to smile at an elder man who pushed his 
chair up to hers. 


Fritz Schreiber did not sing this evening after all. In the 
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first place because nobody asked him again, in the second 
because he had drunk much too much to bring out a 
single even passable tone. Biichting too had looked long upon 
wine and champagne and was in a quite extraordinary mood. 

Wolf Brassen found him in a window-embrasure next to 
Schreiber. 

“I say,” said Wolf, “have you spoken with Frau Simoni? 
Her legs are marvellous!” 

“I’m on the verge of drunk,” responded Biichting, “ready to 
commit any madness. Just now I bowed to Frau Tupelius out 
of a blue sky, I babbled to her, I said something about her 
veiled loveliness. Do you know what she told me? ‘My body 
hasn’t lost its shape with child-bearing.’ I should say she is 
a person one might have if one wanted.” 

“Sh-h, not so loud.” 

“I can’t speak any lower. I’m tight. When a person plays 
Schubert and the asses think it is the Moonlight Sonata, what 
is there left for a poor artist to do but go and get soused?” 

“Splendid! Hip, hip hooray—ray ray!” babbled Schreiber. 

“Shall I tell you what we'll do?” Biichting asked, his voice 
suddenly lowered. 

“What?” Wolf asked, just as softly, with beating heart. 

“Girls. Summer night on the mountain tops. Naked bodies 
of plump naiads cradled voluptuously in the boughs of a 
silver poplar.” 

“You make me feel crazy,” whispered Wolf. “That is all 
that’s lacking.” 

Schreiber lamented: “I can’t go with you. I have to take my 
silly sister home.” 

Biichting raved. “I’m in a revolutionary mood, I tell you. 
I loathe this middle-class cheeping and chitter-chatter. I’d like 
to get up and ring on my glass for silence and when I got it 
suddenly say the words genital organs, right out loud.” All at 
once he springs up. Wolf and Schreiber hold him by his coat, 
fearing unspeakable consequences; but he tears himself loose, 
dashes to the piano and begins to rattle off a frantic waltz. 
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. . . 399 
There is enthusiastic applause. “More, more, more!” com- 


mands Tupelius, from two rooms off. 

He plays a second, a third waltz; their insipidity leaves 
nothing to be desired. Then he takes leave curtly and runs out 
into the street. Wolf follows him. 

“Well, you’ve done it now,” says Wolf. 

“How do you mean?” 

“You’ve driven me perfectly and entirely crazy. Where are 
your naiads? Bring them on!” 

Biichting says nothing. 

About them the soundless June night billows and breathes. 
Stars twinkle and glitter like distant lights from an invisible 
city. From the blast-furnaces of the ironworks a red glow 
flames in the sky. They turn out on the main road, silent; their 
heads are light, empty, humming. Their steps clatter through 
the stillness, 

“This middle-class proletariat deserves to be ground to 
powder,” growls Biichting. 

“Yes, yes—God knows, Frau Simoni is the only one 
that——” 

“No, she’s got to go too. They must all go, a new seed must 
spring up.” He clutches Wolf’s arm. “Do you know what sort 
of seed? I don’t mean it in any sexual sense. I mean a new 
race. No more guzzlers and tipplers that only want to have 
their bellies full; but a new human species, vast, godlike. . . .” 

He stands still and shouts upward toward the stars: “The 
new man must be born, vast, godlike, untamed, consecrated. 
The man who shall stamp out this vermin of mediocrity!” 

“Come along,” says Wolf. “Don’t stand still like that. Good 
Lord, yes! I agree with you. For a long time I have felt these 
birth-pangs in the body of humanity. Nights, sometimes, I 
wake up and say: ‘Here I am!’ or—‘Behold, a new Christ is 
born!’ But we aren’t so far on as that yet.” 

“Yes, we are. It can’t last much longer. The fruit is rotten, 
down with it from the bough! Better no fruit at all than rotten. 
But in the mean time a new shoot is growing up out of the 
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earth. New fruits, new men. Mighty men, immeasurable, Not 
Bolsters—and not Galgenwassers. We must understand the 
world, know everything, come near to God, though we hunger 
and freeze. We must not just live on, like the beasts that perish. 
We must get under the surface of the earth, where the mothers 
are, we must test women out, rows of them, one after another, 
until we have found one worthy of being hetera and Madonna 
combined. Yes, Goethe—he knew. When he lay upon the bosom 
of his beloved, he used to beat out measures on her naked 
back, divine verses. That is the union of flesh and spirit, not 
first eating roast beef and then I don’t know. Anyhow, 
do you understand? I am rather far gone, but not so much so 
that I can’t think what I mean.” 

“So can I. What was I going to say? Yes: a new morality 
must be created, the old is entirely useless. The morality of 
these parvenus is perfectly impossible, of course, but that of 
our fathers is just as much so ss 

“Quite,” agrees Biichting. 

“But who is to create the new morality?” 

“We are! The youth of the new generation! I don’t mean that 
a few of them will sit down together and think it out, like a 
new constitution—no, I mean they have it! Already. Some time 
they will quite simply dare to live it. Like Alcibiades. Who 
today would dare live as Alcibiades did?” 

“T would,” cries out Wolf, in high enthusiasm. 

“Yes, you and I, and perhaps Gray and one or two more. 
But the police would soon be after us. That’s it, my hearty: 
the best of morals go to pieces out of fear of the police. The 
best of our youth ends by making peace with society. Why? 
Because it is not profitable to swim against the stream. In 
society, profit and morality always go hand in hand. So it is. 
Some day our friends Jason, Kappel, Raspe, and the rest will 
do all the things society demands of them. Whomever it spurns, 
they will spurn too. For instance, the bad little girls. They are 
spurned—and often they are such touching creatures! Today I 
am in a crazy mood. This June night, all that champagne, and 
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then the empty-headed gabblers up there—I could go direct 
to the little girls . . .” 

Wolf’s heart stops. His blood courses violently. Glowing 
visions flash up. ... That would be an adventure, to go 
to the scorned and despised ones, to call them sisters. . . . 

Biichting stands still. “There,” he says, “that little house 
down there is one of them.” 

“What?” 

“Tr’s that sort of house.” 

Wolf quivers. 

“I’m going over there,” Biichting shouts. “Are you coming 
along?” 

Wolf nods and clutches him by the arm. 

“Have you ever had a girl?” 

“They were always too ugly for me.” 

“Pshaw, sometimes they are beautiful.” 

They turn off over a field-path that leads up to the little 
house. The path fades out. They come to a wire fence. “Over 
we go!” says Biichting; he steps up, the wire sways, he springs 
off. Wolf follows him, eager, joyful, full of indomitable will 
to riot out the night. 

They are on the freshly rolled high-road. No light about 
them. Nothing but night. Here and there stands a sleeping 
house, its blinds closed. Biichting’s mysterious house is two- 
storied, a pretty little cottage. It looks like modest middle-class, 
built up out of savings. No plate at the entrance, no name. A 
door with coloured glass. Light gleams through it. Two steps 
lead up to the entrance. Biichting tries to press down the latch. 
He cannot. It is barred. 

“Good Lord—are you really * 

“Certainly. Go along home, if you are afraid.” 

“T’m not in the least afraid,” Wolf assures him, and he even 
knocks on the door. They listen. 

An inner door opens. A key is turned. A crack appears, 
but there is a safety-chain on the door. The silhouette of an 
untidy head appears. 
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“Good-evening,” Bichting cries. “Good-evening, madam. 


Can we drink a glass here with you, or is your house full?” 

“Good-evening,” says Wolf in his turn. 

Bang! The door is slammed, the key turned. No answer. The 
steps fade away. Silence and darkness all about. Biichting 
stands another moment with hanging head, then he pulls him- 
self together. “Come, let’s go home.” 

Wolf takes him by the arm. A long time they go on so, 
side by side, without a word. The flames from the blast-furnace 
are in plain sight. Their route lies on the right along the rail- 
way lines. Many steel threads run shining into the horizon, 
many lights flare up. 

They cross an iron bridge, stand still and look: lines, gleam- 
ing lines of steel. That is the route that leads out of the nar- 
row present into the wide world. They stand waiting for a 
train to dash past beneath them, but none comes, and at length 
they go on. 

“What a starry night it is!” Biichting says. “Look up there, 
man! Take that in—it’s better than all the women!” 

Wolf looks up. An indescribable shimmering and gleaming. 
Worlds on worlds. Glorious, to realize how endless is the 
universe! Greatness can never inspire fear; it is only small- 
ness that tortures, only limitations that are unbearable. 

Houses begin to loom in the darkness. The street lamps 
are already out. Gables and gardens lie moveless as though 
enchanted. From the distant church of St. Stephan the hour 
drones through the darkness, 

Wolf stops before a house in the old town. 

“Little Peter lives here,” he says. “There next the ba 

He whistles softly up. The window remains black as night. 

Biichting does not answer. Stands in the middle of the 
street, his face lifted up to the night; its stars shine in his 
eyes. 

“Over the ocean the sun is rising,” he whispers. “I can feel 
the dawn.” 


” 
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Herr Srmont’s LITTLE FOUR-SEATER CAME TO FETCH HIM. 
Helga, heaving a sigh, got in, leaned back, and closed her 
eyes. Simoni took his daughter-in-law’s hand, patted it gently, 
and carried it to his lips. Then he yawned. He carried over the 
yawn into a musical sequence: “Do forgive me—I have to 
make up for lost time.” 

“How much longer do you mean to stop in this horrible 
hole?” she asked pettishly. 

Simoni looked out at the window. “Is he going the right 
way? Burgplatz,’ he shouted to the chauffeur. “Yes, how 
long? Will you go with me to Norway at the beginning of 
July? A business trip, still I dare say we could give it a dif- 
ferent complexion.” 

Helga did not change her position. After a while she opened 
her eyes and looked out. The night landscape glided silently 
away. 

“‘Norway—” she said. “Are there Tupeliuses in Norway, I 
wonder? I'd rather go to Cannes or Forte dei Marmi, but 
Monsieur your son does not give me enough money.” 

“Helga, dear re 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted. “You will not be mixed up 
in these affairs, and on your side you make conditions I can- 
not meet. You want to drive me crazy, between you. Some day 
Pll run away.” 

“If we could only make a bargain 

“No. What is the good of such nonsense, Papa? You know 
how fond I am of you. But if I were to marry you, I should be 
unfaithful to you the second night.” 

Simoni made no answer. Both were silent. The cigarette he 
had lighted glimmered in the dark little space. 

The car stopped at the Burgplatz. Helga gave the old man 


” 
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her hand, got out, and mounted up to Baumgartnerstrasse. The 
automobile turned round and took the Westorfer road. 

As she opened the iron gate of the front garden she noticed 
a light in the small salon. She started, unlocked the door, and 
as she took off her outer wraps in the vestibule called softly 
to the maid. No answer. “She has gone to sleep and left the 
light burning,” was her first thought. 

She went up to the first story and opened the door. 

Elias Dunker lay there on the divan. He was sound asleep, 
like a child; the blond head on one side, one leg hanging off. 
His coat lay spread out beneath him, his soft white sports- 
shirt had a button missing, the white skin gleamed through 
the opening. On the floor lay a half-open book, in which he 
must have been reading. 

Helga Simoni stood and took in the features of this youth 
as though he had been a painting. In her tense and exhausted 
nervous state her stimulated senses drank in his beauty. She 
did not ask how it came that he had fallen asleep in her room. 
She only questioned the strange throbbing of her blood, which 
at this sight began to knock like a silk-covered clapper on a 
metal gong. Life in Annenstedt, the aridity of which she had 
just now so keenly felt, suddenly displayed a romantic varia- 
tion. She dreaded to turn the light of common day on the 
scene by any simple explanation; she wanted intensely to 
enchant herself a little space with this music that was in her 
ear. 

“What shall I do if he wakens up? Can I keep my self- 
control? Shall I not be driven to laugh and love him? Stir 
him to the very depths and myself too, all night long, till 
morning comes and drags me back to the petty round?” 

She shook her head angrily, put out the light, and went to 
her own bedchamber. 

The windows stood open. The air was filled with the scent of 
the two lime-trees in the garden below. 

Helga undressed and sponged her skin with cologne-water 
to rid it of the taint of smoke and human beings, that clung 
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about her like an air from a cheap opera. Carefully, though 
with hands that trembled a little, she brushed her short hair, 
and took up the cold cream she nightly rubbed into her face. 
But before she opened the box, she let her hand fall. “Why 
not?” she asked, and a vague smile visited her face. “What 
would be the end of it? Heavens, what madness, what a sense- 
less dream!” 

She stepped to the window. Yes, the lime-trees. The lime- 
trees, and the sweet peas in the garden; and the peonies. And 
the breath of the slopes, the germinating and blossoming mead- 
ows. It will soon be St. John’s Night. Love is a little be- 
diamonded snake in a purple casket; Helga closed her lids 
and pictured to herself that glittering snake. On its head was a 
great ruby like a drop of blood from a bitten lip. 

“Why have I not known a man in so long? 

“From a sandy waste springs a flower of splendid colour. 
I pass by. Before it is trodden down and fades, I pluck it. For 
it will be trodden down and fade. I carry it home, I put it in a 
noble vase. But its scent is so strong it will not let me sleep.” 

Helga became aware that she was standing naked before the 
open window. The light was burning. Any chance passer-by 
could see her where she stood. But no one passed by here. It 
was night, a clear, still night of stars, beneath which all the 
world slept. “Yes, I must go to bed.” Again she smiled at her 
own vacillation. Lowering in a dark corner was a wish, with 
burning eyes. A wish that she might be surprised. “Perhaps he 
will waken up, be bewildered, open the wrong door, and stand 
before me. He has never seen a woman naked.” 

No one came. He slept. 

She moved back into the room and took her silk night-robe 
from the pillow. Of course, he slept. What could she possibly 
expect from this boy? 

When the cool linen covered her and only the small night- 
lamp burned, she felt calmer, her blood grew cool. It was 
better so. And quite time for the day to end. 

She put out her light and drew a deep breath. A light slum- 
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ber fell like dew upon her eyes. There was a jumble of words 
in her brain, a few blurred faces came, faded again. She 
spoke, without knowing what she said, or why, or how. And 
sank into the second kingdom, sleep. 

Suddenly she started up. 

What was that? Was Elias in her room? She sat erect, stared 
at the door. 

“Elias?” she whispered. 

No. Not in the room. Perhaps he had got up and did not 
know what to do. She listened, motionless. Nothing. An endless 
silence rolled over her, the surge of night’s dark sea. 

Then she lay back again, pressed her face into the pil- 
lows, and sought to smother a sob that mounted to her throat 
in a piercing ache. She fought it down, turned on her back, 
began thinking again: “Behind that door is lying a child 
whose blood is on fire for you. How easy to get up and fan 
the glow to a flame, make it blaze up, then gently, gently 
quench it. Why do you refrain? Is it that the air of this little 
town, saturated with mediocrity, pervaded through and through 
with the microbe of respectability, keeps you from such an act? 
But it were no act, only a dream. No action, only a blissful 
drifting. The night wind comes into the chamber, the scent 
of the lime-trees breathes upon us. It blows away the hulls, 
the red sphere unrolls its naked flesh and soars upward into 
the sounding darkness, and it becomes light. The wind wafts 
over the field the seeds of an unknown plant. O happy earth, 
that drinks the seed! Desire, eternal quickening force!” 

A sleepy gust rustles the trees in front of her windows. In 
her bed the stars fall down. 

“They will say: ‘She has a love-affair with a Gymnasium 
pupil.’ No, nobody would say, for nobody would know. Do I 
want aught of him? Do I even love him? I love him not, I 
want nothing, only my blood calls. Yet I could be quite mad 
all night long, send him away in the morning, and tell him: 
‘Come back in a week.’ In the mean time I could sell this 
house, sell my jewels—they would fetch a large sum of 
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money. And when he came again I would ask him if he wanted 
to remain longer in the school. He would say no. ‘Good,’ I 
say, ‘then it is settled. Here, this money belongs to us, we shall 
travel with the evening train to Geneva. I know a hotel in 
Cannes, where nobody asks after marriage lines. We will take 
a room with a bay-window and balcony, we will dine on the 
white terrace among lofty palms, where the eye can rove over 
the blue Mediterranean. I will dress you so that all women will 
look after you. They will take you for a prince; your princely 
forbear, who perhaps once mated with a serving-lass, is re- 
incarnated in your narrow hips and slender limbs. A little 
weary will your motions be, like a shining grape that hangs 
heavy on the vine, but is bursting with sweetness and delight. 
You will mount the broad marble steps of the hotel with that 
indolence which is grace itself. Then the double doors will 
close behind us, no one any longer restrains our frenzy. I 
will teach you the most glorious follies in all the world, you 
will laugh and love and lavish your strength upon me with- 
out end.’ ” 

Wrathfully Helga shook her head. “What brain-sick dreams! 
Here is a poor lad of village birth, who cannot even walk 
with ease across a polished floor. What does he want of me? 
Why did he stay, when the girl told him I was not here? I 
dislike the calm way the young man made himself at home; 
I will wake him and send him away.” 

She rises, smooths back her hair, reaches for the door. But 
before she presses the latch, she turns on the light. She sees 
that she is dishevelled. She puts herself to rights. She bends 
her head; cautiously, softly, she opens the door. The light 
from her room lights up a part of the divan. Elias sleeps. He 
has changed his position, lies huddled together, as though he 
were cold. 

Helga takes a cover and spreads it over him, so gently he 
does not feel it. How soundly these young ones sleep! One 
cannot be cross with him, even though he is a little absurd. 
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Absurd and lovely at once. She bends above his profile, that 
shows in the half-light the purest classic line, a profile that is 
scarcely personal to him, the timid, unlucky high-school pupil, 
but rather a marble mask that typifies sleeping youth. How 
pure a state—and how unavailing! What can the world do 
with such a one? For who can succeed in disturbing this 
slumber? And what can such a one do with the world, that 
needs not the dreamer but the watchful and well prepared? 
Ah, each must awaken himself, each at his own hour, each to 
his own fate. 

Helga leaves him, closes the door as softly as she had opened 
it, stands still and listens. Her fingers still hold the bronze 
latch, the shining bond between her and that couch is not yet 
broken, her nerves still tremble and covet, not every dream has 
sunk back into night. So she leans against the door, stares on 
the ground, will not at once go to bed, where naught else but 
sleep awaits her. There is no sleep in her, never has she felt 
more awake than in this hour, when about her everything 
lies in deep repose. 

She lifts her hand from the latch and smiles. Folly, not to 
be able to resolve. Every resolve is right, so long as you have 
courage to hold to it. Indifferent how you declare yourself, 
only so you do declare. At the open window she breathes in 
the cooler air that blows eastward across the fields. On the 
horizon it is growing lighter. Soon the night will be past, its 
only fruit a great shame over feelings that have so aimlessly 
fluttered. Time to go to sleep, if she would escape the mocking 
morning hour. 

She closes the heavy window draperies, not to see the steal- 
ing grey dawn. Then she puts out the light. After a while 
slumber does creep upon her. Fleeting, meaningless pictures 
dance in her head. A little longer there remains the palpitating 
vision of a sleeping boy, whom she undresses without disturb- 
ing his rest. Perhaps he too in his dream feels the touch of a 
woman’s hand over his naked body, that makes him start up 
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slightly, in the early hours, like the sea at dawn, only to fall 
back, after a shiver of delight, into his childhood sleep 
again. 

At about ten o’clock Helga Simoni wakes, heavy-lidded. She 
rings for her maid, who says there is a note on the writing- 
table, which Herr Dunker had probably left for her. 

Helga takes the leaf, which has been torn out of a note- 
book, pettishly. She does not think of reading it. She asks the 
maid when Herr Dunker came. 

About nine o’clock. 

And when he was told she was not at home? 

“When I told him the mistress was invited out, he stood a 
little at the door, and then he was going. But even after he 
had put on his hat, he said: ‘She told me I might come, even 
when she was not here, to read a little.” How did I know he 
made that up?” 

“He did not, in the least. I had frequently offered him the 
use of my library. Well, then? What did you do?” 

“What I did then? I have the duck to clean for Sunday, then 
I have a letter to write, then I comes into the little salon to see 
after Herr Dunker. He was lying on the little sofa, asleep.” 

“So you went softly out, I suppose?” 

The girl studied her red hands in confusion. “I’m sorry, I 
thought of course the mistress would waken him.” 

Helga turns away. Thank goodness, she can still laugh. 

“Well, but early this morning you had to waken him after 
ail? 

The girl looked up astonished. She shook her head. “Early 
this morning? He wasn’t there this morning early.” 

Helga does not understand. If he was not there this morning 
when the maid came in, then he must be hidden somewhere 
about the house. He could not have vanished through the 
locked door? 

“Why—I don’t know—” says the girl. 

The note! Helga takes up the note. It is written in French 
and implores her pardon for what he has done: “pour ce que 
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jai fait.” No, he is no great French scholar. For that which he 
did. . . . Touching child, without an idea of ... 

The girl lifts her head. A sudden thought has come to her: 
“Tt couldn’t be he jumped out of the window?” 

Helga bursts out with laughing. 

The girl begins to talk, in great excitement, gesturing with 
both hands. Yes, madam, yes indeed, that must be it. He had 
jumped out of the window at the risk of his neck. Now she 
knew why one of the rose-trees was all twisted over, she had 
thought a storm did it in the night. 

“Go down,” Helga said, still laughing, “and put it straight.” 

As soon as she is alone, she leaves her bed and goes to the 
window. She measures the distance to the ground. Quite a 
respectable height. He fell straight on the soft border. God 
knows, such a jump was worthy a better cause. She takes the 
note, reads it once more, holds it a moment in her hand, ab- 
sorbed in thought. Then she shakes her head and tears the 
paper into shreds. 


E.x1As’s place is near the door of the great centre aisle; the 
columns of the old church rise splendidly about him to the 
ceiling. A mighty space, filled with mighty music. Now every- 
thing about him has turned to tone: all of life, his daily tasks, 
his bitterness, disillusion, and torment—all these echo up- 
wards in one ordered fugue. All the cross-purposes and torture 
of suspense that daily rent him, lamed his powers, and blurred 
his vision are resolved as though by magic. Nothing is left 
but that wellnigh anguished sweetness which whispers him 
that all is good. 

Yes, music is magic. And Bach its greatest magician. He 
fills the minster’s void with a web of brilliant sound, and the 
heart of man melts away like snow. 

Elias sees Dietrich Gray’s trim, narrow head in the row in 
front of his. Dietrich is listening, he too is ravished. 
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The friends walk home together. Elias feels the need of con- 
fession, of opening his heart. The music lies, like a soft 
brocade, shrouding his anguish; but beneath the silk it quivers 
still. As they mount their nightly way to the Alten Burg he 
relates his experience: how he fell asleep in Helga Simoni’s 
room and early in the morning jumped out of the window. 
Helga had not answered his note. 

Dietrich does not commit himself. It is hard, in the dark, 
to tell how he takes it. For the moment he makes no answer. 
Only after Elias confesses his boundless mortification he asks: 
“At what?” 

“That I went to sleep.” 

“Yes, yes,” Dietrich says. “That is annoying.” 

The younger’s necessity becomes plain. There is, he stam- 
mers, an unknown something, something he does not under- 
stand. Not love, not desire, not friendship. It is like a prob- 
lem in mathematics, quite easy to solve directly one knows 
the formula. Did Dietrich know it? 

Dietrich may know it; if so, he makes no sign. 

At length they sit down on a bench, on the height above the 
chalk cliffs. Points of light quiver in the pond, the mirrored 
images of stars. 

Dietrich breaks the silence: “If it were just a girl, there 
would be no need to tell you anything. These little creatures 
with their flying braids are no more than a sort of jolly 
rehearsal for life. But Helga is a woman. You have started off 
with the main performance, and you must improvise or be 
hissed off the stage. I advise you not to prolong the act. It is 
no dishonour, in such a piece, to play a small réle.” 

Elias stares gloomily before him. “You don’t know how 
much I have learned from her. Even how to eat at table. She 
has brought me up.” 

“Then go to her. Why are you hesitating?” 

“Are you mocking at me, Dietrich?” 

“No, my boy.” 
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“But I can’t go to her. I don’t know why. That is the un- 
known quantity, that I don’t understand.” 

“Then she has been nothing but your governess; otherwise, 
seems to me, it would be easy to find the way back. Am I 
right? I have no great confidence in women who take pages 
to bring them up knights. Theirs is the higher education; the 
first degree is only a preliminary stage.” 

“Do you mean the school?” 

Dietrich stands up. “It is getting cold, let’s go. No, I don’t 
mean the school. J mean your equals. I mean friends. You 
belong to us, Elias; it is through us you will become a man. 
Afterwards you may seek your own formula for the higher 
mathematics of love.” 

Elias takes Dietrich’s arm and presses it silently to him. 
About them the night blows cool, clouds fly across a thin sickle 
of moon. It is good to be together. 


* * % 


From now on Elias visited Willi Gast oftener thaa before. 
Willi advised him just as he stood to strip and exercise. “Here 
is a medicine-ball. There! Now throw it to me. Faster, faster 
—yes, you get hot, why haven’t you peeled off your clothes, 
you son of a preacher, you? Come on, come on! Now back- 
wards, over your head. Bend! Deeper! Oh, you muff!” 

Elias fell over on the sofa. No, it was too much for him. He 
laughed, it was so jolly, then could have cried, because he was 
not up to it. Everywhere life retreated when he approached it. 
He was good for nothing. 

And yet these hours, though they kept him from his work 
and resulted in some faulty “preps,” were the happiest of his 
day. He revelled in Willi Gast’s iron youth, in the endless 
play of muscles, sinews, light and shade. Passionately he 
wished he might revel like that in untrammelled powers of his 
own, and not be oppressed by that sense of shame and 
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insufficiency: not cramped, hindered, unfree, though full of 
burning desire for the bright life of youth. At home, alone, he 
took off his clothes, stood before the mirror, and studied his 
over-delicate body, whose proportions he felt were good, 
only lacking the muscular development and therewith the 
aroma of purity and freshness. He was increasingly tortured 
by a smouldering unease that flared up in him, glowing dreams 
emerged from the nudity of his body as though someone had 
put them there to shudder through his veins and exhale from 
his skin when he saw himself in the glass. 

It was after such an hour of inward festering that he felt a 
sudden compulsion, as though precisely knowing that the time 
had come; and betook himself straightway to Baumgarten- 
strasse. Yet standing at Helga Simoni’s door he was overcome 
by fear lest his wild desires be futile. 

He rang, the maid came, greeted him with a suppressed 
grin. 

Her mistress had gone on a journey. 

On a journey? 

Yes. But the girl could hold in no longer: she laughed out- 
right. So then the young gentleman hadn’t killed himself the 
other day? 

The other day? When? Oh, yes—oh, no. 

Yes, the mistress was on a journey. She would probably not 
be back before the autumn, she had said. Sakes alive, that cer- 
tainly was a jump. 

Elias put on his cap and rushed away into the park. Twilight 
was falling, nodding at him among the boughs like a languid 
woman. He stopped on the slope leading down to the valley 
of the Eine. 

Below was the rose-garden, was Westorf. In the distance, 
among shrubbery and gardens, Welbsleben. Far off, even as 
far as Arnstein, his glance could fly, more swift than an ex- 
press train, yet without overtaking it. “She flies away faster 
than I can follow. I did not even ask the girl where she went. 
Certainly abroad. She will sit on marble terraces and drink 
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golden-yellow wine. And in the background Vesuvius will be 
smoking.” 

On the way home Elias met two young girls, who looked 
at him with shining eyes and bowed. Actually, they bowed 
first! However, they laughed afterwards, as though they had 
only done it to make game of him. 

“He’s white as a cheese,” said blonde Barbara Birkner. 

“Probably he’s in love,” declared Sabine Hetterle. 

“With whom?” 

“With you!” shrieked Sabine. 

Good gracious, how they laughed! 

Elias hurried past, timidly bowing. Hearing them laugh, 
he felt scorn, repulsion, yes, hatred. “I hate all females!” 
said he through clenched teeth. “Ill show you I can get along 
without you!” 

He went to Willi Gast. But Pepchen sat fully dressed at his 
table, tearing his curly hair over a prep. 

“Tomorrow,” he nodded, “come over into our garden at 
sunrise. We'll throw spears. We'll see if we can make a record. 
But I say, do you know who the idiot was who said this: ‘It is 
the spirit that makes the body’?” 

“Schiller,” answered Elias. 

“Thank God, now I can scratch along. Happy New Year. 
That’s all for today, evaporate, my child.” 

As Elias climbed the steep stair to Aunt Bertha’s flat, he 
felt as though he were carrying a sack of coals. He thought 
with a shudder of his room and the dry emptiness of the 
daily grind. But he would pull himself together and do his 
duty. 

Ty that you?” called his aunt’s thin voice out of the kitchen 
as he unlocked the door. 

Of course, who else? Who else ever came into this hateful 
house, with its stiff furniture of the Wilhelm period? When 
did any ray of brightness ever penetrate these sunless rooms, 
with their perpetual smell of cooking? 

He lighted the wretched oil lamp. Better go to bed, shut his 
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eyes and dream. In dreams everything is possible, everything 
permitted. 

He looked at his note-book. Greek grammar. Cicero, De 
imperio, fifty lines. Horace, an ode, the Integer vite. Mérimée’s 
Carmen, last section. “Why not Anatole France or De Maupas- 
sant? After all, we are grown up, we don’t fall in a faint 
when we read a description of a white female bosom. And 
why not Suetonius or Marcus Aurelius, instead of Cicero’s 
bombastic twaddle? Why, they would even put Walt Whit- 
man into their mill and grind him up into fragments of gram- 
mar. No, from this source no help or comfort could come. 
My God, if I were older, I could fly in my need to the 
realms of the mind, philosophy and medicine and art should 
carry me out of this vale of wretchedness into freer air. I 
should see from a height my own muddle, understand it 
and straighten it out. But can I do with irregular verbs in mu? 
Or with equations full of roots and unknown quantities?” 

After a while he thought of Dietrich’s advice to avoid 
women. He recalled his friend’s utterance, that in this period 
of budding Weltschmerz friend was given to friend as consoler, 
as the recipient of love that is still formless and searching. 
He closed his eyes and called up to himself the figure of Willi 
Gast. No, Willi was not the one. What he needed was a youth 
in his earliest virility, it must pulsate in his doughty limbs, his 
eyes must burn with unutterable life; to whom he could give 
of his own experience, to whom he himself could mean some- 
thing, to whom he was dear as—as a friend. 

He recalled another conversation, one with Eberhard Jason. 
They were sitting in Jason’s pleasant room, looking down into 
the garden of old Birkner the chemist. Below them blond hair 
gleamed among the rose-trees, and two blue eyes glanced up- 
ward now and then. But Jason thought such eyes were not to 
be trusted. Women were beings of another world. Before a 
man entered that world, it was a good plan to learn the lan- 
guage, to have, so to speak, a card from the General Staff. 
And when Elias asked what was one to do—if one had to be 
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satisfied with Cicero, camping expeditions and football, like 
the rest of them, Tepp, Mertens, Kerstensteiner ef al.—Jason 
had answered: “The tree of knowledge is free to all, but not to 
all alike is the fruit of it poisonous. To leave off speaking 
the biblical jargon of my race and return to everyday lan- 
guage: Do what you like, but don’t get caught. Do it whole- 
souled, and you will succeed where others fail and go to the 
devil.” 

What a mystery! 

They went on to talk of various matters. After a bit Jason 
asked: “Couldn’t you manage to fall in love with your own 
kind? A girl, when you kiss her on the mouth, thinks of mar- 
riage, if no worse. But a boy thinks of nothing but that he 
longs to grow up by your side. Which is the purer? Answer 
me that.” 

“Tsn’t that—isn’t it homosexuality?” 

“Oh, no, my dear chap,” smiled Jason, “that’s something 
entirely different.” 

Such had been the conversation with Eberhard Jason. It had 
served to develop in him a new unrest, and no more. Life 
was dark, its paths unnamed, unnumbered. 


*% * * 


W oxr BrassEn entered Dietrich Gray’s parterre room, tossed 
his red cap across it to the pair of antlers on the wall, where 
it hung and bore witness to his good aim. He let himself down 
on the old skin that covered the divan and growled out: 
“Hullo. Don’t let me disturb you. Keep on swotting.” 

Dietrich sat at his table in a litter of papers, a pipe in his 
mouth, doing his “prep.” His fine, keen head was partly 
lighted by the table lamp. He sat there erect and stiff, as 
though reluctant to come into close contact with his school- 
books. 

At his feet lay Odin, the great St. Bernard. He had got up at 
Wolf’s entrance, stretched and yawned, and padded up to him 
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on dainty paws. Wolf clutched in his hair, stroked the massive 
head, and spoke to him: “Good dog. Great Odin. Father of the 
gods in the kingdom of the dogs. Go lie down. Master’s work- 
ing.” 

‘Odin lay down and closed his faithful brown eyes. Wolf 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Shall I help you?” 

“T’m almost done.” 

“Thucydides?” 

Dietrich nodded. 

“Write the catchwords up above, have an india-rubber handy 
—that’s my method.” 

Dietrich muttered something, turning over the leaves of his 
lexicon. Wolf leaned back, his eyes roved over the old, smoke- 
browned ceiling. How many times had musing thoughts 
mounted up to this ceiling, how many cries gone up to the 
Invisible; how many prayers and curses! This life seemed to 
him incomprehensible. On top, on the visible surface of things, 
all was clearly and logically arranged. But beneath, currents 
streamed hither and thither, and strata of rock lay as in the 
earth itself. But the kernel of all substance was fiery. Was man 
any different from mother earth? Was each one of us a ball 
with a fiery centre, flung out by the sun into the cosmos, 
whirling for ever round it? 

Dietrich’s sister Erna put her head into the room. Father 
wanted to speak to him. Would he come into the sitting-room? 

“Yes, yes, I’m coming,” muttered Dietrich. 

Wolf had risen to speak to the young girl. She wore a short 
house-frock, a pretty little frock, rather outgrown. Wolf 
noticed the womanly curves. “How vulgar of me!” he thought 
with self-disgust. 

After a few minutes Dietrich left the room. Odin followed 
him with deliberate tread. Erna sat down, and announced that 
Father was often very bad, nowadays. He had frightful ab- 
dominal pains. The doctors treated them with sulphur waters 
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and some kind of pills, but they seemed not to do much good. 

“Does he row at Dietrich much now?” 

“Oh, they get along. On account of his pains he can’t let 
himself go as he’d like.” 

Pause. 

Erna said: “You keep looking at my frock, Wolf. I know it 
is too tight for me. It really mortifies me. And too short too.” 

“They wear very short frocks now in Berlin.” 

“Yes, in Berlin.” 

“And you’ve such pretty legs, Erna.” 

She stretched out her right leg and looked at it. 

“Do you think so? They’re straight, at all events, aren’t 
they?” 

Wolf touched the ankle-bone with his forefinger: it was 
first-class. Thin. Most people had thick ankle-bones. You could 
almost span it with thumb and forefinger. His hand closed 
round it. He was silent. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, but softly. “Don’t squeeze like that!” 

Wolf was incapable of speech. He stared into Erna’s face. 
The eyes had a veiled look. Her upper lip quivered. 

Wolf’s right hand touched the girl’s knee. 

She laughed softly: “No, no, you mustn’t do that.” 

He put his face up to hers. “Please, please,” whispered his 
half-open lips. 

She put her arms about his neck and kissed him on the 
mouth. 

He tried to touch her breast. 

“No,” she said, “not that. I’m promised. It’s a secret. Only 
this kiss, because you are my brother’s friend.” 

Wolf stood up, drew aside the curtains and opened both 
sides of the window. 

Erna remained seated on the couch. 

Dietrich entered. 

“Go back, he wants you to make him a poultice,” he said. 

Obediently she stood up and left the room. 
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Wolf turned round. “Was anything the matter?” 

“No, the old man wants me to translate a letter into French 
for him. A business letter. He dictated it to me.” 

Wolf still leaned at the window. The street was empty. No, 
on the other side a man was walking; his shoes must be shod 
with iron nails, they made such a clatter. 

Dietrich ran through the open book on his writing-table. 
Then he shut it, laid the copy-book on top, and glanced at 
Wolf. “Did you kiss each other?” he asked. 

The other nodded. 

Dietrich’s pipe was out. He filled it afresh and lighted it 
with care. 

Wolf looked straight ahead. “It isn’t the girl and it isn’t 
the woman. It isn’t love and it isn’t desire. We are shut off 
from the spirit. Socrates is dead. There are no symposia, like 
those where Alcibiades came with his hetairat and took part 
in the conversation. There are no guides to tell you: ‘Here is 
the way that leads to life, here are the weapons for the great 
struggle.’ ” 

Dietrich made no answer. He smoked on, his gaze directed 
on the lamp, which was covered with a green reading-shade. 

Wolf went up to the bookshelf. “Wandervogel,” he read. 
“The History of a Youth Movement. That might have been 
something for us. But the time is past. Which of us could be 
happy in the Wandervogel, among boisterous girls and un- 
washed youth? That’s the place for Tepp and Tupelius. Paste- 
board romanticism. And all the dawns on the mountain-tops, 
and the revolution—what they say is all very clever, no doubt, 
you can read it in the newspapers, there is a regular section 
for it—but what is all that to me? Which of all those that go 
about shrieking for more ‘inwardness’ can help me within? I 
am too much ‘inward’ already, I suppose; that’s just the 
misery of it. That’s why life makes me feel so sick. And at the 
same time I could just devour it, I feel greedy for it. 
Pepchen is the cleverest among us, he boxes and jumps over 
hurdles, All that is very good and helps a long time, but when 
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you are at home or lying in bed, then God and the devil be- 
gin again fighting over your miserable soul.” 

Dietrich kept on staring at the light. His right hand played 
mechanically with a bent brass paper-cutter. The sweetish 
smoke from his pipe swirled out at the window. A moth 
fluttered past. 

“I can’t just keep on living from day to day like the rest of 
them,” Wolf went on. “I can’t play football in my odd hours, 
or billiards on Saturday night, a cigar in my face, glass of 
beer on tap. Kappel says you have to assimilate yourself to 
your surroundings, make a mental compromise with your 
situation, or something like that. Yes, Kappel’s clever. Some 
day he’ll study law, and be a defender of morality, lead his 
girl to the altar, give sons to the state and bring them up to be 
progressive and strong-minded. His romanticism, that makes us 
care for him, is the romanticism proper to youth. Look at it ten 
years from now. What will you see? A moth-eaten cerevis, 
hanging on the wall and dusted Saturdays. Too bad. No, 
that’s not the way for me. I’ve no use for making peace with 
society. Nor for the foul middle class. A man named Scheym 
lives at our house, a business man. You’ve probably seen him, 
the swell with the snub nose and sweet little moustache. Sup- 
posed to be something, among the proper set here; and he’s 
engaged to a girl in Magdeburg, she’s sewing on her trousseau. 
Which doesn’t prevent him from looking under all the skirts 
he can. I don’t exaggerate in the least. Sometimes he talks 
to me about some of his crazy adventures. You wouldn’t 
believe such things were possible in a one-horse little place 
like this. One night lately he ‘knocked up’ a girl, as Pepchen 
would say, on the Herrenbreite; that’s the kind of animal 
Herr Scheym is, but he has a vote, is even a director in some 
big concern or other, and, as aforesaid, is engaged to a damsel 
in Magdeburg. You see, when I tell you I can’t take life as a 
model schoolboy should, or come to terms with it the way 
Kappel does, that doesn’t mean that I can just ‘knock up’ 
every girl I see, like Herr Scheym, and foam at the mouth 
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and ‘sink in the soft carpet of her body.’ I can’t at the mo- 
ment think where the quotation comes from, can you? Never 
mind. Excuse me for running on like this, but I’m so full of 
benzine the motor keeps on buzzing. You see, I’d like to do 
things that would tell me where I stand: have experiences 
that would teach me to know myself. I’d like to commit in- 
ordinate follies—we need a new race, capable of splendid 
excesses, let me say in passing—such as are unthinkable in 
our century. I should like to spend half the night in a 
magnificent orgy, wine-garlanded, whirling in a mad carouse, 
with the most glorious creatures of their sex; then at dawn 
throw all the women out and sit among my friends, philos- 
ophizing upon the meaning of the universe. I would invoke 
God and force Him to reveal Himself to me. And when the sun 
was up I'd give away all I owned and roam like a vagabond 
over the world, to prove myself capable of getting through 
life without society’s help: to prove that in this trust-ridden, 
over-complicated, over-organized, over-anything you like sort 
of world, a strong man can still by his own unaided powers 
achieve a commanding position. Then I should like after that 
to be a monk, never see human beings at all, hold matins in 
a cool church vault filled with rushing organ-billows of sound, 
sit in my noiseless cell and gather wisdom from old books and 
pandects, that should tell me why I am alive, and what it is 
that throbs to bursting in my blood. And then, you know, I 
have hours when I want to be a Nero or Napoleon—not 
actually Nero or Napoleon, but a prince of such great and 
solitary power that I no longer needed to see the vulgar mob, 
which I hate, nor feel the ties of common life, nor the hideous 
round of Sunday to Saturday; but just have a sword, and 
unlimited power and glory. Then I would order the world 
anew, work night and day, know no rest, drink no wine, look 
on no woman, have at most one friend, who would sit eve- 
nings with me at table, or a lovely boy to nod to and now and 
again run my fingers through his curls. And when the world 
is put to rights, and the dragons and toads and snakes have 
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crawled back in their holes for fear, and the mob squats back 
on its haunches and is afraid to peep, but has its belly full and 
sits there and hiccups, then I can say: ‘I have lived!’ And 
then not a day more, so that no blemishes come on the finished 
picture! I’d go away, whither no one could follow me, into 
the ice-deserts of the Himalayas or Tibet, to the Magi, who 
shall show me where the heart of the earth resides, and why 
this heart burns and throbs and seethes. But he who has seen 
the heart of the world must die, not by another’s hand, but 
his own. And I swear it to you, I will go lightly and gladly 
to my death, if I have so lived. For it is not hard to die, to 
him who has lived and can look himself in the face. But dread- 
ful to him who has never found himself but is still full of 
untamed impulse. I think often about death, I am not afraid 
of it; but I will go toward it only over the seven-coloured 
rainbow of life, not dragged over the dusty highway. No, I 
do not fear death, nobody fears him who has really lived. 
Only the unready, the unfulfilled man fears him, the man who 
is for ever thirsty of his own longings. But all this life, for 
which I so long, has a formidable wall in front of it: the 
State. How shall I get over this wall?” 

Dietrich has listened, without stirring, to his friend. His 
pipe is out. He lays it down, leans back in his chair, and 
stares into the light. 

Wolf comes up to him. “Own up,” he says, almost angrily. 
“Was Galgenwasser any help to you?” 

SSINoL 

“Can he show us the way?” 

“No.” 

Wolf walks up and down again. His excitement has not 
waned. 

“Do you long for the peace of the contented spirit?” asks 
Dietrich. 

Wolf stands still. “Never!” 

Dietrich nods. 

“But what is the use of all the abounding fullness in me, 
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Dietrich? What good is the strength that tears me to pieces, 
if no one tells me how to direct it? Look, I don’t know the 
world, I have never been in Italy, I have never comprehended 
the theory of relativity. But when I say the word nature softly 
to myself, it is like a magic summons, and all the miracles of 
blue coasts, mountains, waterfalls, and green meadows are 
repeated in me. Nature is within me, I am quite still and feel 
deep down in me I possess her. And when I utter the word 
universe, I feel the glowing rotation of everlasting laws; and 
a mathematics higher than Professor Edelreich’s, higher than 
that of all the scholars in the world, slips into my head like a 
wordless command from God. I don’t understand this universe, 
but I feel it. Thus the world is open for me at every hour, 
but I know this is not enough. I must go through it, it must 
not only have been in me but [ in it. These powers only burn 
me, I must—how shall I say it?—I must ie 

He searches for the right word. Dietrich looks at him 
sharply with his clear eyes. “You have the word,” he says, 


“Transform them,” finishes Wolf, surprised, himself, at the 
simple formula. 

Dietrich answers: “Everything that is, or that desires to be, 
has its issue from fire. That is why the desire for change of 
form is known as ‘being on fire.’ But fire too has its transmuta- 
tions, two of them.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Simon Magus.” 

“And what are the two transmutations?” 

“The semen of man. The breast-milk of women.” 

Wolf looks down at the floor. “That is Greek to me.” 

“Yes, it is obscure, but it has profound meaning.” 

“What is the meaning?” 

Dietrich does not answer at once. Apparently he searches for 
the word to make the obscurity clear. 

Just then the door opens. They start up as though out of a 
lethargy. Old Gray comes in. His face is thin and parchment- 
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coloured, his chin unshaven—an old, weary face, with green 
eyes restlessly flickering round. 

“What are you talking about? Good-evening, Herr Brassen.” 

Wolf makes a bow and takes the fevered hand. 

“I won’t disturb you,” the old man says, hoarsely. “I was 
just passing and thought I’d see what Dietrich was doing, the 
lazy beggar. He’s not working. Is he doing better at school 
now?” 

“Yes,” says Wolf. 

Dietrich stares on the ground. 

Pause. 

“Talking about the girls, eh?” croaked the father. 

“No, we were philosophizing,” answers Wolf. 

“Ha ha! Moonshine. At eighteen girls are more interesting 
than philosophy.” He approaches Dietrich. “Or are you a 
hypocrite? Aren’t you young at all?” 

Dietrich does not stir. 

“You must be young. I was young too, once.” His voice is 
thick, broken, no longer rasping. “That was a great time. The 
women slavered over me. . . . Yes, they just slavered all over 
me. But you are a canting hypocrite. I’d like to know how it 
really looks in your inside.” 

Dietrich slowly lifts his face to his father, his eyes measure 
him quietly. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he says, and offers him a chair. 

The old man waves it away. “J can stand up. I don’t care for 
the pain. Pain is good to fight pain with. They kill each other.” 
Suddenly, his voice grown hard and harsh: “I came on account 
of the letter. Have you translated it?” 

“No, I’m sorry, Father. I forgot it—we were talking. Do 
you want it tonight?” 

“Yes, certainly, tonight. Why not? Bring it across. I shall 
still be working. You thought I’d be toddling off to bed soon, 
did you? Do I look that way? Do I look like a sick man? 
What?” He looks irascibly at one and the other. 

“No, no,” stammers Wolf. 
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“Who said you were ill, Father?” asks Dietrich, calmly. 

“You glare at me like two silly fools, as though you thought 
I was going to fall. You are thinking: ‘He is suffering. He is 
old. Soon he'll be at the end of his rope.’ Well, you'll see how 
much I have in me yet. Ha ha! Bring on the women!—Yes, I 
was a devil of a fellow. When one gets old, work is all there 
is left. Well, translate the letter and bring it into the counting- 
house, be quick about it,” he orders gruffly. He nods curtly at 
Wolf, goes to the door, and leaves the room. 

The two young men do not stir. They can tell that after a 
few steps he has stopped; after a little while they hear him 
shuffle heavily away. 

Wolf stares silently at the floor. Then he looks at the clock 
and says: “Good Lord, how late it is! I had no idea.” 

Dietrich remains a moment longer leaning over his desk, 
in thought. Then he looks up, reaches Wolf his large hand, 
and nods his head without words. 

“Tomorrow,” says Wolf. 

The house door closes behind him. He turns his face up- 
ward. The sky is oppressive, overcast. A stirless night. He 
smells cigarette-smoke and looks about. There sits a feminine 
figure, smoking, leaning against a projection in the house- 
wall. He does not recognize her. The air is warm, there are no 
stars. 

The figure throws away its cigarette. The glowing stub leaps 
on the pavement. They meet. It is Erna. 

“Are you going already?” she asks, close beside him. 

“Yes,” he answers. Bows and hurries away. 
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Tue GRASS ON THE HERRENBREITE HAS HAD ITS SECOND CUT- 
ting, all Annenstedt smells of hay. Now the harvest is over, 
the broad green expanse is free for the grand event. 

What sort of event? The September fair, the great yearly 
“market.” Three days on end of clatter and noise, colour, 
dancing, and thrills: beginning with a torchlight procession 
from the courtyard of the Stephaneum, and ending with a joy- 
ous carouse and “mixed beds.” 

Mr. Cartercoat has, just at this time, received a new ship- 
ment of hair-tonic from London, and been polishing off his 
wet hair with the brush. The tonic is capital, the growth of 
hair is uninterrupted. 

But at the midday meal Frau Kneizel says fretfully: “Oh, 
Mister, that was another box of your dreadful lamp-oil, wa’n’t 
it? If you’d only leave off that miserable axle-grease! 
Just look at the way you’ve messed up your pillow-case 
again!” 

Mr. Cartercoat answers in friendly accents: “Ah, but the 
hair-water came at precisely the right time. Tomorrow is the 
year-fair, the Jahr-Marke.” 

“Markt, not Marke, Jahrmarkt, you mean, Mister.” 

Herr Scheym sits at table; he laughs himself nearly to 
death; laughs so hard that his eyes become little slits. 

“Mister is a Marke himself,” he says. 

“How so?” asks Cartercoat, athirst for information. 

Scheym explains, continuing to laugh: “That’s an expres- 
sion of ours: ‘He’s a Marke,’ we say, and mean, well, how shall 
I explain it? It just means a Marke, a—a chap with his head 
on the wrong way round.” 

Mr. Cartercoat listens attentively. 

“Have you got a girl yet, Mister?” asks Frau Kneizel. 
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“Why?” 

“Why, at the fair you have to have a girl to go round with, 
a nice, pretty young girl. And you have to spend money on 
her, treat her to Turkish delight and rides on the roundabouts.” 

“Spend money? Oh yes,” answers Cartercoat, and tries to 
look as though the prospect pleased him. 

Wolf Brassen comes in. He announces that all the partici- 
pants in the torchlight procession must be in the school court- 
yard tomorrow punctually at seven. Then the show can begin. 

“Mister, how sweet you smell!” he says. 

“My hair-water,” answers the gratified Cartercoat. 


* * * 


Ix the school courtyard the torches are dealt out. A line is 
formed, two abreast. The smoke and flames flare out through 
the dark. The windows of the Gymnasium glow and flicker 
with the reflections. The young faces are glowing, too, every 
eye mirrors a spark. The whole host sets up a mighty burst of 
song, everyone joins, even a few masters who have appeared, 
wearing a benevolent air. 

“Look, do look at Muggles singing!” exclaims Wolf to 
Dietrich. Dietrich sees Professor Bauernfeind standing, face 
front, chest out, with a pose of utter self-satisfaction; tones 
issue from the bearded lips screwed awry with effort. 

Suddenly Dietrich can contain himself no longer, he bursts 
into loud laughter. Tomorrow there is no school, day after 
tomorrow is Sunday; Muggles is singing, the Herrenbreite is 
thronged with merry-makers; he feels young, this is no time 
to pull a long face. 

The procession gets under way. A long, luminous line, 
gorgeous to behold. All the students have their red caps. They 
know that if ever it means anything to be an Annenstedt gym- 
nasiast, today it is distinction indeed. Proudly they gaze 
straight ahead of them. Right and left stand the townsfolk, 
smiling approval at the festive scene. Good to have something 
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going on, once in a way. They see their sons, sturdy youth, 
defenders of the Fatherland, conversant with Latin, on terms 
with plane and solid geometry; and aware that in a torchlight 
procession one salutes not with one’s cap but with the torch 
one carries. 

Werner von Raspe, for instance, lowers his before the house 
of Stein, the wealthy merchant. The old man stands at his door, 
in high good humour. He does not know that Werner has 
lowered his torch not to him and his money-bags, but to the 
bay-window above his head, where a young girl sits, beaming 
a radiant greeting to those below. She has grown fiery red 
at the flaming salutation. Brassen and Jason, Kappel and 
Biichting and Capelle and Gast, they all saluted too; it was a 
little ovation. Much more than an ordinary greeting. 

“Would you salute your dusky Ida, if you saw her?” Biich- 
ting asks his friend, as he walks behind him. 

“Certainly not. Would you salute Leni?” 

Biichting nods. Yes, he would salute her. He hardly knows 
why himself, for he no longer loves her in the least, she is 
just a pathetic creature, and she thought she was engaged to 
him. Perhaps because she was so touchingly stupid, or so 
touchingly innocent. Innocence has really something touching 
about it. He never sees her nowadays—but the thought of her 
still moves him. 

“Hold your torch up straight!” shouts Kappel and gives 
Biichting a poke in the small of his back. 

The procession ends where it began, in the courtyard of the 
Stephaneum. The torches are stacked together, the students 
form a circle round the pyre and listen to the words of one of 
the masters, sound doctrine, German through and through. In a 
trembling voice he exhorts his young hearers to renew by this 
flaming bivouac the vow their fathers had sworn. To remain 
steadfastly German in word and deed. “And now go hence 
and pay tribute to joy: dulce est desipere in loco, as the poet 
says. ‘It is sweet to rejoice in the right time.’ Hail!” 

“Hail!” shout the pupils, and those of most prowess among 
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them exert themselves to spring over the embers of the fire. 
Willi Gast springs over three times. 

“He goes and makes hash of the most beautiful quotations,” 
growls Eberhard Jason. 

“He’s a castrate nature,” adds Dietrich Gray. “The text 
says: ‘make a fool of yourself.’ But what do these mandarins 
know about the intoxication of being young?” 

Wolf has already made off, in company with Biichting. Frau 
Kneizel’s three sandwiches—Leberwurst, Mettwurst, Harzer- 
kase—are swallowed with extraordinary dispatch. Wolf hears 
the squealing and bell-ringing at the carrousel, the sound of 
shooting, the noise of many voices shouting. How is it possible 
to sit still? 

In fact, the whole Herrenbreite has become a scene of 
festivity. The huge switchback railway is installed next the 
station, the revolving platform in the Friedrichstrasse. Between 
them extends a maze of lighted booths and tents. One knows 
not where to begin. Everybody jostles everybody else, meets, 
greets, dashes off again. Everywhere are people walking up 
and down, people standing in groups. Every booth is a little 
world. Men in Turkish costume, painted women with bare 
shoulders and arms, fabulous pictures, incredible announce- 
ments, exaggerated expectations Whoever has a few marks to 
spend in these few days, is enviable, is a lucky man. Silber- 
hain the first-form student is the-only person to take advan- 
tage of the market. He has saved up his pocket-money for a 
whole year, smoked not one cigarette except those presented to 
him, drunk not one glass of beer. Now he has sixty marks by 
him. A huge sum. He lends the money out to his schoolfellows, 
writes down little IOU’s, reckons out a modest interest. But 
for today he cautiously husbands his capital, knowing that 
on the third evening great shortage will reign, and then, 
without seeming too bold, he can slightly increase his rate of 
interest. 


Jason passes by. “Good-evening,” says Silberhain cordially. 
“You here too?” 
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“Good luck to your loan-office business,” answers Jason, 
without looking round. 

“Thanks, always at your service,” Silberhain responds agree- 
ably. 

“Ugh! Animal!” Jason mutters, going on. 

Silberhain shrugs his shoulders. He does not comprehend 
why the other is angry instead of competing with him. Jason’s 
father is very rich. In the course of the year he could easily 
have saved a good two hundred marks and earned twenty-five 
with it today. « 

“Eberhard!” calls a voice. “Wait. Hold on a minute.” It is 
Capelle, “little Peter” with the beautiful eyes. “Have you seen 
Raspe?” 

“He’s going round and round on a carrousel, with his 
Lisel. ’m looking for him too. I should like to kindle my 
little taper at the sun of his happiness.” 

Peter is astonished. “Are you melancholy today?” 

“Is that so surprising? An inheritance from my fore- 
fathers, who never felt quite at ease among the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals of this world.” 

“Haven’t you any money? Shall I loan you?” asks Peter,” 
concerned. 

Eberhard puts his arm round his friend. “Good Lord, no. 
But I feel moved to thank you, Peterle, for your ‘disinterested’ 
offer—by which I mean without interest charges.” 

“Not necessary. Tomorrow Ill be touching you for a loan,” 
laughed the other. “Look at that girl there, with her blouse 
cut nearly down to her tummy. Good gracious, how Semitic she 
looks!” 

“Don’t hesitate to say Jewish; I’m not responsible for her. 
But let’s go up to the ring—it’s the one thing that attracts me.” 

No, Peter Capelle isn’t interested in horses that walk round 
a ten-yard ring. If they even galloped! “But that wouldn’t be 
much good either, I can’t ride.” 

They stand in front of “Tattersall’s.” Eberhard Jason cannot 
refrain from riding off a couple of rounds. “Go on ahead of 
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me to the big carrousel and tell Werner to wait for me. Or 
don’t tell him either, or he’ll go away.” 

The grand carrousel is the social centre of the fair. Here 
are the students, here the pupils of the Lycée. Hither come the 
parents looking for their daughters, hither the daughters look- 
ing for their students. Here comes everybody that is looking 
for nobody; that is to say, nobody in particular, but with the 
desire for acquaintance. The couples pair freely, as at carnival 
balls. 

Werner von Raspe is riding—as Jason correctly surmised— 
with Lisel Stein in one of the two-seated coaches. Leaning 
nonchalantly back, his right hand on Lisel’s left, he sways 
gently up and down round the electric-music-dispensing axle 
of the carrousel. He has taken a ten-ride ticket straightaway, 
the man that takes up the money has no need to come disturb- 
ing the silent bliss of this duet. Lisel, indeed, has her own little 
port-monnaie, but Werner would have felt insulted if she had 
taken it out. He saw it once, she opened it as the man came 
along, but Werner drew up his brows in surprise: “I beg of 
you, Lisel! When you ride alone you are at liberty to rob me 
of the pleasure, but when we ride together I claim the right to 
invite you.” A brilliantly successful speech, such as he can 
produce only in conversation with ladies, never by any chance 
when he writes an essay. 

The brawling bell indicates the end of the turn. Many peo- 
ple get out, only those remain who have resolved to take their 
enjoyment of life in large draughts. Among these is Werner 
von Raspe, likewise Walter Kappel, who has found Kathe 
Freitag after long search, for the shy maiden has continually 
evaded him. Now he has her in the coach. A subscription- 
ticket assures him the prospect of seeing himself the admired 
of all beholders for the space of ten whole rides. 

“Kathe,” begs Kappel, “pray take the softness of these seats 
as an invitation to sit longer upon them. Sun yourself in the 
envy of your class-mates who are not in possession of a ten- 
ride ticket. Such a sun warms but does not burn. I mean to 
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recommend it to the authorities of the City Hospital as a new 
treatment: let yourself be admired and you will become 
healthy.” 

Kappel loves long-winded witty speeches. Kathe listens 
proudly. Not everybody can say such pretty things as that. 
They are hard even to answer. But Walter Kappel is not look- 
ing for an answer. A squeeze of the hand is all he requires. 

“A squeeze is enough,” he says. “Like the postcard you send 
the old-clothesman. ‘Squeeze and I’ll come at once.’ ” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” she laughs, gratefully. “Look there, Walter, 
isn’t that Dietrich Gray in front of us? The poor soul is all 
alone.” 

Yes, Dietrich is in front of them, in a red coach. He sits 
there solitary, quite absorbed, as though riding plunged in 
thought across wide expanses of land. 

“Dietrich Gray, the old owl—what a troglodyte! Schiller 
tells about him,” Kappel says. “ ‘As eremite takes no delight in 
ladies bright.’ Since I snatched you away from him, Kathe, he 
has pined visibly.” 

Kathe bursts out laughing. “It’s not true! Is it? Oh, no 
such a thing!” 

“Of course it’s true. Would he turn his back on you other- 
wise?” 

“T don’t believe it! You’re just fooling me, Walter—you 
want to tease me.” 

Kappel seizes the girl’s hand and kisses it. “Werner can do 
it better, but J put more heart in it.” 

“Hurrah,” shouts Willi Gast, “Kappel’s living from hand 
to mouth!” 

Ting-a-ling-ling! goes the carrousel bell. 

Paul Biichting comes from the little settlement of booths, 
jumps into a coach where Wolf Brassen sits, to tell him his 
adventures. He has been in a tent where an Egyptian dancer 
performs. A divine creature, young as they make them, with 
almond eyes, and a melancholy . . . profound, heart-piercing. 
“T sat in the first row and I could see she’s genuine. Not the 
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least bit made up, like the others. And she wore nothing but 
a loin-cloth and a breastplate. I could see her navel. I have the 
feeling, this girl only dances under the lash of ler boss. Come 
and look at her. She’s a splendid creature. After she danced, 
she went round with the plate. I put in two groschen, and smelt 
the fragrance of her body. After that I went and had a whisky. 
That show is something different, I can tell you, from this 
riding round and round in a barrel-organ. There’s life in 
it!” 

But this time a surprise was in store for Paul. Wolf, who 
never before had failed him in a quest for experience, def- 
initely declined to come. It was obvious that he had even 
listened with impatience. He scouted the Egyptian dancer— 
anyhow, she would be going on tomorrow to another fair. He 
had something else in his eye. The backs of two young necks, 
the one cut out round, the other square. One fair, below ash- 
blond hair, the other brunette, beneath black. If you leaned 
forward, you could tickle them by turns with a grass-blade. 

“Why don’t you come along?” 

“Impossible. Haven’t time just now.” 

“Who are those two?” 

“How do I know?” 

Suddenly the two girls turned round and began scolding 
like sparrows. 

Wolf played the complete innocent. 

The carrousel-man rang the bell, the music stopped. 

Biichting left the coach. “Have a good time. I’m looking 
for something more than a gabble with schoolgirls. You’ll 
find me at the Pyramids.” 

“Next trip. Get yer money ready,” bawled the conductor 
and began going the round of the platforms. 

When the two young girls held out their fares he told them 
their ride had been paid for. 

“Goodness gracious, whoever by?” cried both, with some- 
thing like alarm. 
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“Anonymous,” answered the man and swung over on to the 
next platform. 

The carrousel started up, the organ played. 

Wolf was beaming with the success of his mancuvre. For at 
least five rounds he would have the girls in front of him, and 
could tease them to his heart’s content. Both wore the blue cap 
of the Lyceum, both were frightfully smart. They kept laugh- 
ing, and whispering in each other’s ears. 

“Do turn round. I want to see which one is the prettier.” 

There. All he got for his pains was that both swore not 
to turn round, under any circumstances whatever. Turn round? 
To that cheeky creature? “Yes, catch us. Not much. Moreover 
—we'll leave the coach. You are annoying us.” 

“Young ladies,” teased Wolf, “you have no notion how be- 
coming your back view is. Hera, and Athena too, showed Paris 
their backs—after he had decided in favour of Aphrodite.” 

The dark one fairly snorted. Suddenly she looked at her 
blond friend. What? What did he say? 

The blonde turns abruptly round: “Shame on you,” she 
cries. Quite simply, just that and no more. Whereupon the 
dark one turns round in her turn, and she too cries out: 
“Shame on you!” 

Wolf exults: “I saw you, I saw you! I saw both of your 
faces. Now I know which is prettier!” 

The girls are mute. The dark one whispers something in the 
fair one’s ear. They sit perfectly still. Let him talk, the shame- 
less creature! 

No, they cannot stand it any longer. The fair one shoots 
out: “Indeed? Which one, then?” 

“Shan’t tell!” 

Both heads are turned now. They shout in chorus: “Not 
fair. You can’t look and then not say. Tell us immediately.” 

Wolf nods assent. “If you say so. Well, shall 1?” 

“Yes, dash it! But who are you, anyhow?” 

“Paris.” 
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“No, you are Herr Brassen. Don’t imagine yourself to be a 
Paris,” scolds the fair one, her great blue eyes sparkling an- 
grily at him. 

“Well, out with it! Tell Barbara she is piettier!” 

Wolf gets up and announces: “Ladies! Each of you is 
prettier than the other, neither is less pretty.” 

“Ha ha! Feeble!” laugh the girls. They are about to turn 
round, when the machine stops, Wolf loses his balance and 
falls half-way forward over the back of the next seat, between 
the fair one and the dark. His red cap rolls to Barbara’s 
feet. She picks it up, sits down on it, and gives way to un- 
controllable mirth. 

“Fraulein Sabine!” cries Peter Capelle from below. “Frau- 
lein Hetterle! I’ve been looking for you for hours, all over An- 
nenstedt.” 

Sabine Hetterle jumps down: “Barbel, [ll leave Paris to 
you. His cap you already have, in place of the apple.” 

Wolf improves the opportunity to swing himself over the 
back of the seat and take Sabine’s vacant place beside Bar- 
bara. 

“Ah, so it’s the fair one after all,” he said, with a satisfied 
smile. 

“No—I mean to get out,’ Barbara murmured. 

“Well, if you like, but I’ll come too.” 

“Nonsense, you won't!” 

“Wherever you go 

“Silly!” 

“Through all the booths, even to the Egyptian dancer’s, 
whom my friend Biichting is cramming with groschen. And 
over their dead bodies, his and hers, and out into the wide 
world, whither I am drawn, because here in Annenstedt I get 
the itch.” 

Barbara turns her fresh, rosy-cheeked face toward him: 
“What! What do you get?” 

“A sort of spiritual itch. I could keep on 

“You probably have fleas,” she interrupts him. “There, 
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take your cap, anyhow. Do you think I’m going to sit on 
it the whole evening?” 

“I did not dream that you had accorded it the honour of 
pressing it out by nature’s method.” Highly exhilarated he 
takes it from her, straightens it out, and puts it on. “It’s still 
warm,” he says. “Lovely.” 

“You’re the sauciest person I’ve ever heard.” 

Wolf takes the cap off again and looks at it adoringly. 
“There!” He holds it out toward Barbara again. “Sit down 
on it again. I like to have you sit on it.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Wolf seizes Barbara’s left hand, turns it over, and says: 
“Oh, what I see there!” 

“What?” 

“That somebody is madly in love with you.” 

“Get yer money ready,” bawls the man. Wolf buys a strip 
of tickets. “Stop! Put it back, Fraulein Barbara, you’re my 
guest for this voyage round the world.” 

‘Barbara protests. 

Wolf stands up. “Then I'll jump off and break all four of 
my legs.” 

She clutches him. Just like him to do it! 

At once he sits down next to her, takes her hand, and 
weaves a marvellous tale from the tender lines of her soft 
white little palm. It grows more and more marvellous, winds 
up at length with a feather-bed! 

Barbara draws her hand away. 

“Do you know what a feather-bed is?” 

She doesn’t answer, she looks away. 

“A feather-bed is a big white cloud, gliding low in the sky. 
A cloud with silver edges. You will sit on such a feather- 
bed with me and we'll go straight to heaven.” 

“We? You and I?” she asks, and looks at him quite an- 
grily. Her head is cocked as though she would strike him. 

“Yes, you and I,” Wolf assured her, and looked her in her 
blue eyes just as she looked at him. 
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“On a cloud?” 

“Yes, on a cloud.” 

Barbara leaned back. On her fresh-cheeked face appeared 
a mischievous smile: “Yes, all right. Only it must be a cloud.” 

“Hurrah!” shouts Wolf. 

She looks at him amazed. 

Wolf turns to her full of the rapture of assured triumph: 
“The cloud is here now!” 

“Where?” laughs Barbara a little uncertainly. 

He bends over her. She retreats. 

“T’ll whisper it you.” 

“No, no! You'll bite me! You look as though you were go- 
ing to bite me. Where is your cloud? Show it me.” 

Wolf lays his head on one side and looks Barbara in the 
eyes. 

“Well?” she asks. 

He smiles, turns his head, and looks before him, nodding. 
Everywhere are bright, merry faces; everywhere laughter, 
light and colour, commotion and much ringing of bells. Skirts 
fly, eyes sparkle. A fair, the same today as a thousand years 
ago, joy the same as a thousand years ago; and jealousy, and 
anguish, and kisses; all squeezed into one word, one unutter- 
able word. 

Suddenly he tears the cap from his head, brandishes it, and 
shouts: “Hooray!” But in the same minute pales as he sees 
among the crowd Professor Bauernfeind, agreeably strolling 
with his wife. And Professor Bauernfeind has seen him and 
taken mental note of the licence of the gesture, which is in 1e- 
markable contrast to the reserve habitually displayed by 
Brassen in the Latin hour. 

Wolf stares helplessly before him for a second or so. 
Muggles heard him shout, of course. But the carrousel has 
already whirled him away from the master’s view. He holds 
the cap in his hand. And when he turns his head he sees Bar- 
bara’s clear blue eyes, her young lips, and a remarkably tense 
line at the corner of her mouth. Heavens, he suddenly thinks, 
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here sits “life” close beside him! Life, which up to now has 
only mocked him with the whistle of a locomotive, the very 
same life today sat down on his red cap and then handed it 
back with a “Here.” This distant, luring, burning, riddling, yet 
quite close and quite simple life—it sits directly at his side. 
He hears the roar of the world, stands trembling with desire 
before the door of it. 

“My God—Barbel . . .” he whispers. 

“What is it?” she asks uneasily. 

“This!” he says, looks her in the eye and presses the cap 
hard against his lips. “There. Again. And all night tonight I 
shall be kissing it over and over.” 

Barbara says not a word. But her face is as red as though 
she were staring into the blaze of the morning sun. 


* % * 


Att night long Wolf dreams of the blonde Barbara Birkner, 
rides with her in the carrousel, goes walking with her. Stands 
with her beneath dark chestnut boughs, moves with her in a 
dream, through shadowy streets, above which dance luminous 
points of light. Always he sees her bright, sweet young face. 
Next day he wakens thinking of her, springs out of bed, throws 
off his night-clothing, douses himself with water, snorts, puffs, 
blows, shakes off the water, and laughs, thinking: “Barbel, 
Barbel, Barbel!” 

That morning everybody goes walking on the Alten Burg. 
A band plays—you can hear the sound far out in the country. 
The early autumn day i is clear and sunny, the Arnstein rears 
itself into the clear air out of the Harkeroder Forests, And 
beyond, the Brocken, lofty and violet-coloured. 

“Germany, how beautiful you are!” Wolf thinks. How 
spreading, fruitful and sunny are the valleys and heights, 
plough-land and meadow-land, with the happy Eine prattling 
between; the trees rustle in the park, a few yellow leaves drift 
across the path. No matter, let them fall, let them die, next 
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year there will be more, and the year after that; the world 
springs green with each new year, exhaustless, unwearied, full 
of scent and colour. Youth is eternal. 

The band plays. Not distinctly, the wind wafts hither only 
the sound of trumpets and drums. One’s spirit is intoxicated 
with the music and the wind and the blithe distant scene. The 
spirit is like a gull, hovering with outstretched pinions on 
the storm. The storm has come, and bears it rushing through 
windy space. 

In the afternoon Wolf and Barbara meet again on the fair. 
Barbara looks lovelier than words can tell, lovelier than yes- 
terday. She wears a light-coloured frock, short and fluffy, 
printed with little gay flowers. Over her arm she carries a little 
jacket, trimmed at the edge with fur. Adorable. The wind 
puffs at the frock, the frock puffs out, then folds itself about 
the straight, slender legs. It keeps slipping up to her knees, 
though Barbara with tireless motion pushes it modestly down 
again. 

“No use! It keeps sliding up—let it slide, whatever does 
it matter?” says Wolf exultantly. 

Barbara looks up outraged: what sort of cheek is he up to 
again? People don’t look at one’s legs. Of course, this Brassen 
comes from Berlin; in Berlin their manners are impossibly 
free. Aunt Emma was in Berlin lately, she came back quite 
outraged. 

“Is it nice in Berlin?” she asks. 

“No, it’s nicer here.” 

“But you’ve brought your cheek with you from Berlin.” 

Wolf stands still. “But Darbel, that isn’t cheek, that’s we 

“What is it then? Just tell me what it is if it isn’t cheek.” 

“It’s—” no, he can’t say the word. “It isn’t cheek, it’s some- 
thing quite different. It has something to do with the feather- 
bed. It is something that swims through wide blue space and 
through a golden door.” 

Barbara throws him a contemptuous glance. “Fish! you’re 
making up poetry.” 
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Wolf feels hot all over. For one long moment all the en- 
chantment is fled. Why did she say that? How can a girl be 
so pretty and at the same time look down on poetry? He can 
never be happy with her. This sweet dream too will have 
dreamed itself out with the autumn. 

“What is the matter with you, all of a sudden?” 

Wolf looks down, without answering. 

“Have you toothache?” 

Good Lord, how unsuspecting this child is! What does she 
know of spiritual conflicts? No sense in trying to explain 
such. Better act as though nothing had happened. 

“Have I hurt your feelings?” 

“No, no.” He shakes his head. “Only I didn’t know you 
despised poetry.” 

a ree 

So Vies.:” 

“I only think it’s tiresome. Always essays on Iphigenia and 
Wilhelm Tell, and at home Papa reads Fritz Reuter aloud. 
Horrors!” 

Wolf begins to understand what the trouble may be. She 
does not even know what art is. Fritz Reuter! Sancta sim- 
plicitas! 

“Do you know Rilke?” 

Barbara shakes her head. 

Ye gods and little fishes! The sweet child does not even know 
Rilke. 

And all among the shouting and bell-ringing he recites, with 
feeling: 


“Surely by twos they pace within 
and each to the other is clinging, 
and the red ones a song begin 
and then after with fragrant ringing 
softly, softly the white come in.’” 


Barbara is silent. 
“Don’t you know that?” 
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She shakes her head, looking at the ground. 

“That is Rilke.” All at once it occurs to him that he may 
have insulted her. Heavens, how horribly quiet she is—because 
he has been so unspeakably tactless as to make question of 
her culture! How can he atone for his blunder? 

He ventures: “I can understand that you get no pleasure 
out of modern art, and only read the classics. That is really 
my point of view too. For with some individual exceptions, it 
is just emptiness. The heart gets nothing to feed on.” 

Barbara nods dumbly. No use for him to acquit her. Her 
chagrin is boundless. 

Into this strained situation, like a ball flung into water, 
bounces that settled, confident, all-envied pair, Werner von 
Raspe and Lisel Stein. They laugh, ask questions, chatter, joke, 
challenge Wolf and Barbara to come with them into the Turk- 
ish tent. 

“What’s going on there?” 

“You lie down on cushions and smoke water-pipes. There 
is opium in them.” : 

“And you get bugs,” finishes Barbara. 

“Barbara!” Lisel rebukes her, horrified. 

“Well, don’t you? From the cushions! You don’t suppose 
they’re beaten every week?” She is angry, there is stored-up 
scorn in her that must find vent. 

“Well, come on, to the Pyramids, then!” 

“Where the belly-dancer is?” asks Werner. 

“Oh, she’s here every year,” declares Barbara. “Do you 
know what I’d like best to do? Ride!” 

Very good, splendid. They decide to visit the ring. Come 
on, everybody! 

All four enter. There is a strong “horsy” smell, a splendid 
smell, that intoxicates Werner von Raspe. He knows how to 
ride. Knows what a bridle-bit is, and a snaffle, and is renowned 
for his good seat. Here, on these pathetic nags, of course, one 
can’t show one’s points. Well, here goes. “Halloo, there! A 
horse!” 
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He pays his groschen and mounts a sorrel mare from whom 
somebody has just climbed heavily down. 

“Jason! That you, man?” 

Jason stretches his legs. He feels happy. A pocket full of 
groschen, horses, and Werner von Raspe. He recommends 
his sorrel. “Not that she’s much of a horse, you go along half- 
asleep, like in Muggles’s Latin period.” 

Wolf and the girls come up. They salute, and Jason, who 
has accurately examined all the horses, gives advice. He recom- 
mends the nice black horse for the young ladies. The black 
horse and perhaps the pony. As far as he is concerned, he will 
be glad to stop for a few minutes. 

“Boom-tara, boom-tara,” comes a quartet of horns, with 
startling suddenness. A pleasant rhythm, with an unmistakably 
soothing effect upon the horses. 

Wolf and Jason sit down on a bench and watch. The two 
girls ride. Lisel on the pony, with a side-saddle, Barbara 
astride the black horse. 

Jason says: “Werner is the only one who can ride. He has 
style. He looks so irim.” 

“How do you mean—that the girls ride badly? How can 
one ride badly here?” 

Jason considers, and answers: “Ask somebody to write the 
alphabet for you, and you can tell directly whether he has 
a fluent hand. Werner can mount the sorriest sort of nag, and 
you see at once who knows how to ride.” 

Wolf is silent. Then he says: “But the little Birkner has most 
superior legs.” 

“Her Director ought to see them.” 

“Very thorough-bred legs, I do assure you. I know some- 
thing about such things, my dear friend. When I was on the 
north coast, in the summer, I saw all the legs I wanted to. 
There was not such a pair among them.” 

The four horns glide gently into the air from the Vogel- 
wiese. Some of the young folk take it up and hum to the music. 

“She is pretty,” Jason agreed. “I can stand in my balcony 
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and admire your blond beauty any day, at my leisure. But 
I size her up to be fickle. Let me warn you.” 

“Thanks,” says Wolf, very coldly. Gets up and leans on the 
rail. The ten pfennig worth of ride has been consumed. A new 
round is beginning. There can be but one view of Jason’s 
attitude, it is bursting with envy; however, it is wiser not to 
quarrel with him, considering he has a balcony that looks 
down on the Birkner garden. 

Tonight Barbara, by stern parental decree, must be at home 
at ten o’clock. 

Wolf feels like tearing his hair. Why does her father make 
such devilishly unreasonable conditions? 

Why? Because he is in a bad temper. Because the moon is 
shining. Because his boots hurt him. That’s the way fathers are. 

Yes, fathers are like that. Stupid, stupid. 

Barbara is looking sideways, laughing slyly. Makes a know- 
ing motion with her hand. She has been through all that. She 
knows what to do. “He’ll think I’m in bed. And all the time 
I’m over the hills and far away!” 

Wolf stands still. “Yes—but how ie 

“Simple enough. I come in by the front door. ‘Hullo, Daddy, 
here I am.’ I talk for five minutes, then go to my room. 
‘Good-night.’ He gets his good-night kiss, he’s satisfied. And I 
really do go to my room too, and thump about properly, and 
put my boots outside. Then I take another pair in my hand, 
climb out of the window on to the veranda roof, get from 
there into the cherry-tree, run through the garden, and unlock 
the back gate. There I am again. Only you must wait outside.” 

Wolf glows. She said du to him. How glorious! 

“Yes,” he answers. “Marvellous.” 

“It’s quite simple. I’ve often done it.” 

Oh, Lord! Wolf remembers Jason’s cursed suggestion. What 
does she mean by “often”? 

“Often?” he stammers. 

She nods. 

“With—others?” 
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Her clear, surprised blue eyes interrogate him: “With 
others?” 

“With other—men?” 

She stands still. Stares at him. Her lips open a -ittle, so 
that four snow-white teeth peep out. Then they close them- 
selves so firmly that for an instant all the blood leaves them. 
She nods, and walks on. 

Is that all? No other answer to Wolf’s tremulous question? 
Then Jason is right. His joy is at an end. It must be crushed. 

In the mean time they are at the carrousel again. Barbara 
inclines to a ride or so. Wolf silently acquiesces. She is in the 
best of spirits and laughs at everything. On all hands she is 
greeted, beckoned to, she waving back. 

Wolf cannot get a word out. 

“Has the cat got your tongue?” 

“Why?” 

“Because you’re so dumb.” 

Wolf laughs as much of a laugh as he can muster, shrugs 
his shoulders. 

After they have ridden out half their ticket in this way, 
Barbara says: “I’m getting out. I’ve been in your deaf-and- 
dumb asylum long enough.” 

She jumps down. Stands there below him. 

Wolf looks after her. She speaks to a young man, attaches 
herself to him, gives not a backward glance. 

It is the end. The autumnal frost has nipped the budding 
joy, to put it sentimentally. 

Wolf can no longer enjoy the ride. This senseless circling 
round and round an axle that gives out tune as it revolves—it 
seems a game for lovesick fools. If one wants to get on in life 
one must learn to despise such things. 

He saunters past the tents. It is all lighted, loud, garish. 
Painted women in extravagant costumes, baroque architecture 
made of wood. How like life: garish, loud, flaunting! Behind, 
a dirty tent, a dreary booth. 

In such a mood he meets Paul Biichting, who has just won 
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a bottle of whortleberry wine in a ring-throwing contest. First 
he threw too far, then he aimed carefully, correcting his aim 
each time, and behold, a prize. Here it is. 

“Come on,” he invites Wolf. “Let’s go home and drink 
it up.” 

ree because Wolf’s room is nearer than his, they go thither, 
uncork the bottle, and pour the light-red liquid into two water- 
glasses. 

“Prosit,’ says Wolf and lifts his glass. “To the health of 
your naked dancer.” 

Biichting shakes his head, sticks out his lower jaw grimly, 
and looks Beethovenesquely into space. 

“Have you begun an affair with her?” 

“Stale. Forget it.’ He puts the glass to his lips and drinks 
it out. 

Wolf too has taken a good swallow. 

They look at each other aghast. Good Lord, what is this they 
have drunk? 

In silence Wolf gets up, takes the bottle, and pours its con- 
tents into the slop-pail. Then he seizes the carafe: “Take the 
taste out of your mouth?” 

Biichting declines. “No, I want to keep the putrid taste, 
to remind me that women are just as rotten as that wine. It’s 
good to find it out. We are all much too credulous, too ideal- 
istic. You too, Wolf. We must put aside our ideals and learn 
to think realistically.” 

Wolf nods. He feels the truth of Biichting’s words. 

“And those two girls? You have been going about with the 
blonde one. I can see by your face that something has hap- 
pened. Well, never mind. You mustn’t expect anything of 
them, the last thing in the world to.do is to love them merely 
with the mind or the soul. That’s the way I loved Leni; it was 
absurd. So I got what was coming to me. My old man had 
to come and put things straight. Either leave women alone 
altogether or go straight to the point at once, that’s my advice. 
Now come over to my digs. We'll have a whisky and I’ll play 
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Beethoven’s last sonata. Music, my lad! You can always de- 
pend on her, she won’t play you false.” 

Wolf sat in Biichting’s room, listened to Opus 111, left the 
liquor untouched, and went away inwardly exalted. 

A quarter of an hour later he found himself in front of 
the villa of old Birkner the chemist. It wanted a quarter to 
ten. He walked up and down, pausing now and again. The 
noise and bell-ringing at the fair penetrated even into this 
silent street. Yes, it was jolly over there. Barbel was very 
likely walking up and down arm in arm with some man and 
being presented with Turkish delight and sugar almonds. 

As the hour sounded from St. Stephan’s, his heart began 
to thump like mad. Fury possessed him. He would not wait, 
certainly not. He turned slowly to leave the dim street. 

There—at the corner—a girl is coming running from Molt- 
keplatz, her skirt flying up to her knees; she carries a little 
fur-trimmed jacket; her hat swings in her hand. 

Wolf stops: “Barbel?” 

She slackens her pace. Stops, puts out her warm hand. 
“Were you waiting for me?” 

He nods. He is past speech. 

“T’ve no time now, because I am supposed to be in at ten. 
Go into Douglasstrasse. There is an old wooden door into our 
garden. Wait there, Ill come in twenty minutes.” 

Barbara has flung out her words all in a whirl. Now she 
cocks her hat upon her fair hair, buttons her jacket, and goes 
on. But then she thinks of something, stops again to say: “Why 
were you so disgusting then, this afternoon?” 

But she waits for no answer, only her little outstretched 
forefinger picks at his forehead. “There! Wiedersehen!” She 
is gone. 

Wolf feels still the pressure of her forefinger. A little 
coloured arrow it was, she shot off. She has not taken it 
back, it is still there. If only there were not that man, on 
whose arm she had hung! That really overstepped the limits! 
Wolf would like to be angry again. He knows he ought to be 
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angry, ought to agree with Biichting. Impossible. He is driven 
onward. He runs once round the brightly lighted, noisy Her- 
renbreite and then straight to that old wooden gate in the gar- 
den wall. 

He waits twenty, twenty-five, thirty minutes. Flung to and 
fro between hope and disillusion. He learns to know every 
stone of the noiseless street, the lantern before the wooden 
door, the shards on top of the wall, the tall jasmine and 
elder bushes whose late green foliage hangs over it at one 
corner, the dark shadows of the trees in the garden. 

Often, when there is no one passing, he leans against the 
gate and listens. 

Then he walks up and down again. Stops, looks, listens, 
goes on. 

A clock strikes the half-hour. It is half past ten. Ah, the 
wall opens. The lantern light falls upon ash-blond hair. There 
she is. She beckons. Wolf rushes up to her, tears off his cap, 
bows, as though they had not met for a week. 

“Did you have to wait long?” 

“No, hardly at all.” 

Barbara takes a step into the street, looks to right and left, 
steps back, and opens the garden gate with a gesture of in- 
vitation. 

Wolf thinks: “She has lost her wits.” 

“What do you mean? Aren’t you coming on the carrousel ?” 

Barbara shakes her head. “It would be silly. Papa has gone 
to the Three Moors, he might take a notion to have a look at 
the crowd on the meadow, and see his Fraulein daughter with 
a young gentleman on the carrousel. Then the fur would fly! 
But he is never back before half past eleven. It is safest in the 
garden.” 

“And your mother?” 


“Invited out. Did you suppose she walks up and down there 
at night? And even if she comes in, they all go in at the front. 
Who ever comes through the back garden?” 

Wolf is already standing half inside. Suddenly it becomes 
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dark about him. She has closed the door. He sees nothing, feels 
soft gravel beneath his feet. 

Barbara commands him: “Stand still!” 

He does not stir. Then his hand is grasped by another hand. 
Submissively he follows. 

“There. Here is a bench. I can look through the trees and 
see when there is a light in the house. Sit down.” 

Wolf sits down. It is all quite unreal. He is dreaming, of 
course. 

By degrees he distinguishes shrubbery, trees, and clear 
spaces between these. Above is the sky, misty, with unquiet 
clouds, between which the stars peep out. All about him there 
is stirring and rustling and the smell of leaf and earth. 

Wolf understands that a magic vault is opening before him, 
in which unheard-of treasures can be conjured up at will. He 
can lift his hand and touch the shoulder of this heavenly 
creature near him. But he does not need to lift his hand, he 
knows that she is sitting next him, every nerve-end in his skin 
knows it. And he needs to express no wish, for all is fulfilled, 
all is good, all lies open. The world has opened its door. The 
starry night drops its gold straight into his heart. 

“You are tiresome,” says a clear voice. “Still deaf and 
dumb? Very well, then I'll open the gate again.” 

“No, I’m not, Barbel, not at all. Forgive me for insulting 

ou.” 
3 “Insulting me? Oh, no, you didn’t. I only thought it was 
dull. Then I saw my brother standing down below and I went 
with him into a café and we ate whipped cream. If you had 
been good, you might have come too.” 

Wolf could have clasped his hands in gratitude to the fates. 

“You have a brother?” 

“Two of them. One of them is here on a visit.” 

God be praised. God be praised! 

“But I did insult you, I did,” he whispered. “You must 
forgive me.” 

“You are a silly. You keep on saying the same thing.” 
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Wolf feels for her left hand. He finds it, carries it to his 
lips, and kisses it again and again. 

Barbara lets him, silently. He holds the little hand in his, 
but so that he can at the same time press her arm to him. He 
feels unspeakably tender, is filled with great, inexpressible 
feelings. The world grows more and more wonderful. 

Barbara laughs. 

“Why are you laughing?” 

“Because I’m thinking that my father thinks I’m in bed. It’s 
much nicer out here.” 

“Nicer than in the carrousel?” 

ee Veg 27 

Wolf ventures to put his right arm about her shoulder. His 
open palm covers the smooth shoulder, from which her frock 
has slipped a little. The girl shivers slightly. 

“Aren’t you cold?” 

She shakes her head. 

He caresses the shoulder and tremulously glides downward, 
feels how her breast arches to a soft little hillock, crowned 
by a little hard bud. He does not dare to move his happy hand, 
it seems to him the world stands on a golden point, weightless, 
careless, played about by stars. Quite otherwise had he pictured 
such a moment in his dreams: all hot and giddy with desire. 
There was not a trace of such feelings here. He longs to know 
no more, to see naught, only feels his being strangely lifted into 
a new sphere, the name of which is “pure harmony.” 

Now he feels something surpassingly precious: Barbara 
settles her head more securely on his shoulder. He feels a 
wonderful confidence well from the pressure. To himself he 
swears never to betray this trust. Slowly with his left hand he 
lifts her face to him, discerns in the shadows its sweet lin- 
eaments. And lifting his left hand from her breast he holds 
her fast and kisses her again and again on the mouth. 

She lets it happen, does not defend herself, feels no dark 
shame or fear of the unknown. Her pure love turns openly to 
him, it drinks his like wine out of an untouched beaker. 
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After a while she draws breath, frees herself from his em- 
brace, and puts her hair tidy. 

“Barbel, Barbel,” whispers he blissfully. 

She says nothing, only looks at him steadfastly. 

In the house a light appears, among the trees. 

“TI must go,” Wolf says. 

She does not move. 

“T must go. Your parents are there.” 

“Yes,” she breathes, after a long silence, without moving. 

He kisses her and stands up. Now she comprehends that he 
must go, as in a dream she follows him to the door, unlocks 
it, and rouses with a smile to her own bright self. 


He is already in the street, when she calls after him again: 
“Good-night!” 


2 


To WoLF IT SEEMS AS THOUGH HE WERE A MEADOW THAT 
weeks and months long has been yearning for the spring, and 
now, overnight, to its blissful astonishment, finds itself cov- 
ered with flowers. Wolf is such a meadow, he feels himself 
burgeon and knows not how this wonder came about. His sense 
has opened up, as in that afternoon hour when for the space of 
a minute a changed world gleamed about him, and he was 
changed with the world. His sense has opened up; all the op- 
pression, all the anguished searching is melted as snow melts 
from the blossoming green. He knows that this experience 
has placed him within the mysterious circle of life, he feels it 
rush and billow about him and is himself a wind and a rush- 
ing. 

‘Sunday is the height and climax of the fair: he hatches the 
wildest plans to give vent to the bliss that fills him overfull. 
In honour of “our girls,” fireworks shall crackle toward the 
sky, there shall be a fund collected out of which beer and 
sausages shall be dispensed liberally to all the booth-owners; 
further, there shall be—— 

In short, one idea followed another. Kappel, with an in- 
dulgent smile, called it “the pot of love boiling over” and ex- 
pressed the view that when the holiday bonfire ceased to heat 
the pot, then Brassen’s temperature would become normal 
again. 

Dietrich Gray smiled a fatherly smile, raised his eyebrows a 
little, and laid his arm across his friend’s shoulder. 

“Well?” asked Wolf. “What do you say? Shall we let these 
gorgeous days die a humdrum death? What are you for? 
Speak up, man!” 

Dietrich considered. He suggested that after the closing of 
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the fair they go up on the Westerberg, kindle a bonfire, and 
lament the vanished freedom of these three days. 

Splendid, Wolf was for it. 

“Warmth for the outer man only?” asked Eberhard Jason. 
“Tt is my experience that a little inward fire——” 

“Right-oh!” interrupted Kappel. “I’m for the central heat- 
ing.” 

Elias Dunker passed. 

“Stop him!” cried Dietrich, and brought him into the circle. 
“Methinks it will do you no harm to make one of us.” 

“Where?” asked Elias. 

The friends explained. 

“And Monday? Maths period? And French, Latin, 
physics eo 

“God help him!” Jason broke in. “Just for that very reason, 
my little one. Precisely because Monday begins with maths, 
the Sunday must close with some human feeling. Isn’t ours 
a humanistic school?” 

Elias smiled, but with constraint. The ground of his unwill- 
ingness was of course the fact that he had no more pocket- 
money and did not want to borrow from Silberhain. He was 
ashamed to confess that he lacked the five groschen for the 
common fund. But he did not like to dissociate himself from 
the general wish: he would come. When had the money to be 
paid? 

Eberhard Jason embraced him feelingly and cried: “My 
dear fellow, you ought to be a book-keeper, after you get out 
of the ‘pen’! Who do you suppose has any money over? My old 
dad’s cellar can contribute a couple of bottles without showing 
any gaps.” 

Elias was mortified at the greatness of his relief. That he 
must be glad at not needing to pay out fifty pfennig, to re- 
joice with his friends! He could have spat at himself. What a 
life! 

These days had not been merry ones for him. His parents 
had purposely not sent his pocket-money. Instead had come 
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a letter fom his father, admonishing him to improve the free 
time to review his tasks. He, the father, would have been | 
happy if he had been able to go to a gymnasium in his youth. 
He was always conscious of how he lacked education. And now 
it was too late. 

Elias read the letter conscientiously, let it fall, and looked 
out of the window past the Hofmauer into the deep green of a 
near-by garden. Above all was the sparkling September day. 
Where was Helga now? White terraces, a luminous bay; laugh 
and talk in elegant society. And in his hand this letter from a 
petty man. Not a penny for the festival. His head drooped on 
his hands, the narrow shoulders twitched with futile sobs. 

In the afternoon Wolf Brassen went with Paul Bichting 
along the Eislebener Chaussée. He had proposed that they 
should do a long-distance as far as the Kirschberg, rest there, 
then slowly mount leftwards to the fruit plantations, buy 
plums, lie down in the grass, look down on the wide world. 

Paul is agreed, to everything but the long-distance. He has 
just drunk three cups of the “old sow’s” coffee, on top of 
which it would be quite fatal to run, the coffee would splash 
about in his belly with every quick step he took. 

Very good. Wolf gives way, out of consideration for Paul’s 
digestion. 

So they strolled up the slope to a little fruit-farm, bought 
two large bags of fruit from a friendly woman for a few 
groschen; now they sit down on an old bench and gaze into 
the valley, spitting out stones the while. It is a brilliant after- 
noon, there is a view into far distances. The massif of the 
Brocken rises plainly on the horizon. 

Wolf discovers that all plums have worms; opens experi- 
mentally three, four, five—yes, all five have little whitish 
worms, with black heads. A highly depressing result. 

“Give them here,” Paul says. “I’ll eat them, worms and 
all. Why throw away such good, juicy plums just for a few 
worms? You are nothing but a city-dweller.” 

Wolf looks on shuddering while Paul bites into another 
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yellow plum. He doesn’t mind the creatures in the least. He 
explains that they have never been outside the plums, they 
were born each in its own plum. “So what is the matter with 
them?” he says. “You see, Wolf, all that’s nothing but the 
shrinking of civilized man from unspoilt nature. A worm is 
unspoilt nature too, when you look at it the right way. The 
natural man, the unspoilt man, doesn’t mind eating a worm 
along with his plum.” 

Wolf agrees with him—in theory. In practice, no. We live 
too much in town, we are already sickly with our civilized 
habits, w. c.’s and suchlike conveniences. As far as he per- 
sonally is concerned, however, he is firm as a rock in the con- 
viction that his love for Barbara will make him a new man. 
Hourly he feels the old bad habits fall from him, he is borne 
up on the wings of new ideas, his poetic productivity, even, has 
been stimulated. He has but one slight misgiving: Barbara 
does not care for art. 

Paul makes a soothing gesture with the hand holding the 
open bag. “Gently, my heart,” he answers. “Let the girl know 
where she is first. You can’t expect her to have read Zara- 
thustra. How old is she?” 

“She'll soon be eighteen, little Peter says.” 

“Ts she still in the Lyceum, then?” 

“Didn’t pass, one year, I believe. She is temperamental. She 
doesn’t fit into the school life just one, two, three.” 

“Yes, you see. You can’t ask her to have a great knowledge 
of literature——” 

“T don’t ask anything,” interrupts Wolf. “All I want is love 
of art, inclination toward it, reverence for it, you know. I 
can always tell by whether a person loves art or finds it a bore, 
if he is a free or a subject nature.” 

Paul does not answer. He eats plums, spits out stones, looks 
into the clear, glassy distance. A glorious autumn day. 

“Are you thinking of marrying her?” 

“No. I—I’m not thinking of anything. I am swimming in 
light with my eyes open, and that’s all.” 
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“Have you kissed each other?” 

Vienna 

“Did you have feelings of desire?” 

“No, honestly, I didn’t at all. Even though I felt her sweet 
breast, her heavenly breast. I had not a single indecent wish, 
only a feeling of liberation.” 

Paul nods. Wolf tells him this and that. He is very joyous, 
an open universe floats about him. He literally feels that the 
earth swims in ether. 

“Yes,” says Paul, “I rejoice in your happiness; but de- 
sire, desire is, so to speak, a worm in a sweet juicy plum, born 
at the same time as love itself. You don’t see it at first, just as 
you don’t see the worm. But that’s why it’s inside, and feeding 
on the plum. One day she is your beloved, and you think of 
nothing else the whole day but how beautiful the night will be 
and how glorious her naked body.” 

“Never,” responded Wolf. “I will never let this love be de- 
filed by my own act.” 

“Is that defiling it? Desire comes from God too. Well, I 
have come to the conclusion that plums are no good on top of 
coffee. I feel funny in my tummy.” 

“You’ve eaten over a pound,” laughs Wolf mischievously, 
“that makes at least quarter of an ounce of worm. Such is the 
consequence of your return to nature.” 


* * * 


TueE Director of the Lyceum and Annenstedt High School for 
Girls is named Wilhelm Schwanebaum. He is, as they say, a 
man in the prime of life, and his powerful chest and impressive 
abdomen correspond to the conception of masculine strength 
that obtains in this country of ours. He wears a dark-blond 
pointed beard. The gymnasiasts, such of them as have rela- 
tions with the female pupils, know this gentleman very well. 
They have no great confidence in him. 

It comes to pass that precisely on the third day of the fair 
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Director Schwanebaum walks through the lane of booths, stops 
here and there, smiles benevolently at the garish lanterns and 
gay-coloured festoons, all the while keeping a sharp lookout 
for his young charges. He may happen to see one who belongs 
to his form, is greeted by her, shows no displeasure at seeing 
her here enjoying herself at nine o’clock. Let her have a good 
time, there’s a fair only once a year. But he looks disturbed 
when he sees girls accompanied by young men; he slightly con- 
tracts his short-sighted eyes, nervously strokes his moustache 
and pointed beard, and bows looking straight ahead of him. 

Now he comes to the carrousel, stops there, and displays 
again his benevolent smile; youth must enjoy itself, he too has 
once been young. Yes, yes, be merry. 

But there in one of the coaches sits little Birkner, from 
the first form. She is not alone, there is a young upper class- 
man beside her. She does not see her master, sees only the 
young sprig by her side. Director Schwanebaum slightly con- 
tracts his narrow eyes and pulls at his moustache. 

The bell rings, the wheel slows down. Now it stops. 

Wolf jumps out, gives Barbara his hand as a youth of good 
breeding should, and is amazed to see her sit suddenly staring 
past his hand, curtsying and blushing like a small girl. 

He turns round. Not two steps from him stands a stout 
gentleman, unknown. The gentleman beckons to Barbara. She 
obeys the summons, not at once, indeed. She preens herself 
somewhat, adjusts her frock, though there is nothing to adjust. 
Her cheeks are no longer red, they are even rather pale. ; 

Wolf stands still. Says to himself, let’s wait and see what 
happens. And the following happens: the gentleman lays his 
hand fatherly on Barbara’s neck, stoops his bearded face 
a little, and speaks in a half-whisper. She looks at the 
ground. 

Now the gentleman’s hand glides from Barbara’s shoulder 
to her arm and down it, takes hold of the arm, strokes it a 
little. Apparently he has put a question. She answers, not 
looking at him. 
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Finally he gives her a friendly smack upon that part of her 
anatomy to which one does not usually refer in more precise 
terms, looks across at Wolf with his eyes screwed up, bows, or 
rather lifts his stiff hat a little, and struts off pompously erect. 

Barbara looks put out: “Just that old beak had to catch me!” 

“What old beak?” 

“Herr Director Schwanebaum!” 

“So that was Schwanebaum? Did he scold you?” 

“Bring the copy-books. It’s supposed to be an honour. Who- 
ever brings them gets a piece of chocolate or a sweet. I don’t 
care about it, not in the faintest, be sure of that. But if I say 
I don’t want to come, then I get what for at the exams.” 

“Aha ! 9 

Barbara nods. She has taken Wolf’s arm quite boldly. Well, 
the street is dimly lighted, and here in the railway district 
there is of course nobody at all. Everybody is on the meadow. 
Wolf and Barbara walk in step. The young girl keeps her eyes 
on the ground. 

“Do you like him?” inquires Wolf further. 

“No,” she cries, and shakes herself. 

“But he does you?” 

She nods. 

“That is an advantage, at any rate.” 

She shrugs her shoulders. 

Suddenly Wolf stops. Barbara stops too. Astonished, almost 
frightened, she looks into his face. 

“Perhaps he’s in love with you?” he asks in a low voice. 

Barbara answers nothing to that, only looks at the lamp- 
post. Wolf stares at her wide-eyed. After a little she nods 
slightly several times, as though indifferent. 

Then they go on. 

Wolf presses Barbara to him, as though to protect her from 
some evil. She continues to look at the ground. Silence. 

All at once she says: “A few days ago he wanted to kiss me.” 

“What?” 

“Yes. I handed him the copy-books and said good-bye, and 
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then he took my head in both hands and said: ‘You are a 
German girl, you have honest eyes, you are a good child,’ and 
came quite close up to me with his lips. He smelled awfully 
of cigars. I tore myself loose and shouted ‘Adieu, Herr Direc- 
tor!’ and opened the door.” 

“Well, and then?” 

“Nothing. That was all.” 

Wolf presses the girl’s motionless arm closer to him. He 
feels her anguish of fear. Feels a hatred mount within him 
never known before. 

“Are you angry with me?” she whispers, and fixes him with 
her gaze. 

“Ah—dearest,” he says softly. 

Then they stop by the rail of the bridge. Beneath them a 
goods train steams slowly past. 

Wolf sees the shining drops run from Barbara’s great eyes. 
Two little streams. She weeps, and yet not a feature alters in 
her face. It is dreadful and beautiful at once. 

“If he does anything to you again I'll kill him,” says Wolf, 
with painful self-control. He would have liked to shriek out 
the words to all the town. 

Barbara only looks at him imploringly. 

The goods train keeps rolling on. It has at least thirty 
trucks. A man with a lantern moves among rows of lines. 

Happiness, thinks Wolf... life... the world. A few 
minutes ago as clear as a peak in the sunshine. What has 
happened? Whither has the light gone? A dark wall rises be- 
fore him. Life is after all a pathless mountain with steep cliffs 
and abysses. It occurs to him that this is not such a bad 
thought. But when he would express his thought, he finds it 
banal; finds it common that he can think such things when 
near him a beloved maiden weeps. 

He puts his arm round her neck and kisses the wet cheek. 
“Don’t cry; but be on your guard. If he should actually kiss 
you, I'll send him an anonymous letter. [Il pay him a 
visit 
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“Then they'll plough you in your exam,” she murmurs 
piteously. 

Wolf nods. Yes, she is right, they would plough him. What 
is to be done? Ought one to go to the Burgomaster, or to 
the committee of the Social-Democratic party? 

Quite surprisingly a light falls upon his darksome musings. 

“Barbel?” 

“Yes—what?” 

“He hasn’t kissed you yet?” 

“No!” 

“Well then. And if he offers to, if he tries it again ie 

“He'll get a slap in the face,” Barbara interrupts him, 
blazing up. Her blue eyes are large and angry. How glorious 
she is! Can one forget even for a second such happiness as 
this? The mountain-peak dawns clear once more. Yes, cliffs 
and abysses. But who that is a man fears danger? 


* * * 


Tue lights are quenched, the lamps glare no longer, no 
carrousel revolves, no bell rings. From the chuch tower of St. 
Stephan’s midnight has struck. The festival is at an end. 

The friends have found their hiding-place on the Wester- 
berg, hunted brushwood, piled up logs, kindled a fire. It shines 
dully in the milky darkness. No star pierces the haze, no moon. 

They bivouac round the flames. Kappel and Jason pour red 
wine into the glasses they have brought. The night is warm 
and windless, the glasses gleam like ruby in the flickering fire- 
light. 

Elias stares into the crackling blaze. Indifferent what the 
morning will bring. The present is life, not that which has 
been, not that which will be. If evil is destined for thee, one 
day it will be the present, it will likewise pass and give place 
to desire. If one could but find the balance! If someone could 
but say where desire and torment end! 
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Dietrich sits beside him, regards the motionless boy. He 
strokes Elias’s hair with a quick soft caress. “Still fast in the 
old cobwebs? Drink. Forget the dead past.” 

Elias pushes the glass away. “I don’t want to drink. If 
I must have wine to intoxicate me, I am no better than a 
toper.” 

“You are right. One must have the intoxication in one’s 
blood. It is not good to flee from wine, but neither should one 
run after it. One must be free to resolve.” 

Willi Gast, standing behind the two, has heard the last word. 
He expands his broad chest and stretches out his arms: “You 
lie as though in chains on the ground, and talk of freedom. 
You have no strength. Good Lord, I feel today as though I 
could root up an oak forest. My powers are swelling, the bark 
bursts with sap. I could write poetry, as if I were Brassen. 
He’s squatting over there on the ground hatching something 
with Raspe. Weaklings, all of you!” he thunders; “drink, at 
least! Wine, Jason! Cup-bearer! Not in vain shalt thou have 
rifled the cellars of thy sire. 


“Up with you, comrades, and fill every cup, 
All trammelling vestures be banished ; 
’Tis youth inspires us, ’tis life gushes up— 
Fill, ere its fragrance be vanished.’ ” 


“Bravo, Pepchen,” Jason chimes in. “Give the others an ex- 
ample of good German manhood. They’re sitting round like a 
row of monks. Kappel’s gone to sleep.” 

Kappel lifts his head: “You see only the husk, my friend, 
not the core. I’m not asleep, I’m filosofizing—and spelled with 
an f, to boot. That is to say, I am perfectly aware of my own 
peculiar point of view. Socrates was no different in the Sym- 
posium. Wine and wisdom don’t go so badly together, but 
only the initiated know it. You are still novices in the king- 
dom of the mind.” He delivered this in the ironic, self-satisfied 
tone and manner peculiar to him. 
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Gast and Jason are pleased to have him at least say some- 
thing; here is at all events somebody talking, not whispering. 
The melancholy is intolerable. 

Dietrich turns his clean-cut profile toward Jason. Over his 
shoulder he makes fun of his bustling mood: isn’t it good 
sense, after three such noisy days, to be quiet a little? 

“I’m only agitating so loud for fear of blubbing,” Jason 
mutters as to himself. 

Willi Gast looks round the circle: “Won’t anybody box 
with me?” 

Nobody. 

Wolf stands up, puts his light hair off his forehead and says 
to Werner von Raspe, where he still lies in the grass: “Well, 
it’s a bargain. Same as a vow. If it happens again, we'll avenge 
the poor girls. The brute better watch out.” 

“What for, you?” asks Willi Gast, across the fire. 

“Yes, me. And you'll help us, Pepchen.” 

“Now? Straightaway? Who’s to be polished off?” 

“No one,” answers Wolf. “We’re talking about Schwane- 
baum. He goes after the girls. If it happens again, he must 
be made an example of. One he won’t forget in a hurry.” 

Willi Gast laughs heartily. Kappel and Jason have turned 
round. 

“To whom did he do it?” asks Jason. 

“Fraulein Birkner. He tried to kiss her, came at her like a 
crocodile. She pushed him away, knocked over a table, and 
ran off.” : 

Raspe, from his comfortable position in the grass, gave 
the word of command: “Back to the wall! Shoot, bang, fire!” 

“That’s my affair,” cried Willi Gast. “Thunder and Mars, 
but he’ll get a crack in the head!” 

“And what little ‘nous’ he has will run out of it,” finishes 
Jason. 

“Oh, it will feel as mild as milk to him,” adds Kappel. 
“A pedagogue’s nut doesn’t get cracked in a hurry—it’s too 
tough.” 
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Elias and Dietrich have looked up for a second, then re- 
turned to their train of thought. 

Elias says: “I don’t love her any more, Dietrich. But she 
must have put a spell on me. Like a witch. She has left a 
poisoned arrow behind in me, it burns in my flesh. I can’t 
go to women, I can’t find the way to religion, I have no 
money, no knowledge, I can’t go away from the school. I 
am a worthless piece in a glass case. No use for anything. A 
torment to myself. If I were only done with the school!” 

“That’s what we all wish; but a let-alone policy doesn’t 
help; only putting it behind us does that.” 

“Oh, you’re all right. You needn’t trouble any 

“Really?” Dietrich interrupts him. “It only looks that way, 
my son. Ego quidem, all my interests, my writing, all my 
activities from childhood up, are insulated here as though [| 
stood on a glass-plate. My highly respected teachers, who like 
to think of me as a genius gone wrong, work like ants to ruin 
with friendly advice and well-meant punishments the remnant 
of brain I still possess. What was there left for me to do, if I 
didn’t want to go mad entirely? To forge a sword out of my 
hate, a poet would say. In my blind alley I am beginning 
to discover the way that leads outward.” 

“And where is it?” 

Dietrich is silent awhile, and plays with a stick, poking 
the dying fire with the point of it. Wolf and Werner von Raspe 
throw on fresh branches. The fire crackles and blazes up. “We 
ought to burn all our maths exercise-books on it,” he hears 
Wolf say. 

“You see,” Dietrich answers, “it is not so simple, to give 
another person good advice from one’s own experience. [’m 
afraid mine won’t help you much, the source of your dif- 
ficulty is different. The way I always think of it is this: you 
are suffering because you have lost your ‘youthful purity.’ 
But the truth is, we all have to lose this ‘purity’ some time. It 
cannot be spring for ever. How otherwise should we become 
capable of living in the world? Don’t expect the school to 
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help you. You all expect much too much of it, I did myself, 
and it’s a mistake. And don’t expect too much of the Wander- 
vogel or any of these beautiful youth-movements. The sooner 
one begins to help oneself, the better. See to it that you get the 
better of life. That is the first law.” 

“Yes, how? How can you? Get the better of it? How can [?” 

“Change yourself. Burn yourself. Have the courage to jump 
into the fire. Do that which nature all round you does. She 
changes every year. A tree that keeps its old leaves will not 
grow green in May. Leave the old, even good habits. Put your 
ideals to the test, to see if they will stand firm in life. And if 
you feel an unrest that alarms you, obey it, do what it whis- 
pers to you. The ice must some time break, and become water. 
But it still remains H,0, as Biedel says. And you still re- 
main that which you are.” 

“For instance, sometimes I have a fiendish desire for a girl. 
Ought I to do such a thing?” 

“If your desire was really so great, you certainly should 
have done it.” 

“Helga, for instance? Are you thinking of Helga?” 

“Ves,” 

Elias laughed ironically: “Yes, if it weren’t for the fear 
and self-consciousness and pettiness that is in my blood!” 

“If only these were in you, you would be right in your argu- 
ment. But then you would be lying in your bed tonight, like 
Tepp and Kerstensteiner, Schulze and the rest, and not here by 
the fire. There is no bad inheritance you cannot overcome, if 
once you recognize it for what it is.” 

“But isn’t it debasing to lose your purity?” 

“What do I care what people call debasing? Every act is as 
pure, or as impure, as the man that commits it. As the hour 
that follows it. Do you understand? The virtuous who can do 
nothing else, and then make a morality of their impotence, I 
find the most hateful of all.” 

Elias is silent. 

Dietrich stands up. He asks for wine. Jason makes a gesture 
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of regret. There is no more. Willi Gast mocks at him. “Ha 
ha, my lad, why were you asleep when we were drinking?” 
Dietrich is not behind him, challenges him to a pistol duel. 
Gast enthusiastically proposes a fist-fight instead. They box, 
and Gast, in mercy to’ Dietrich’s ignorance, lets himself be 
knocked down, laughing. “I’m k.o.,” he shouts. “Hurrah,” 
Wolf exults. “Pepchen’s lost the championship!” “Yes,” 
Pepchen roars back, “for today only. I’ll stop where I am now. 
Let’s sing, folks. I can’t stand any more philosophy.” 
“Good, let’s sing.” Wolf starts up: 


““The song has died away, the wine is spent, 
Silent I wander and sunk in a dream.’ ” 


Elias still lies with his head propped on his elbows and 
stares into the fire. Dietrich had said strange, uncomfortable 
things. But after all they were not the last word. 

Jason lies down beside Werner von Raspe. “The fire, the 
lonely night, the wine! What hours these are! For them alone, 
some day, it will have been worth while to live.” Werner tosses 
his cigarette into the embers. “‘One must live so that everything 
is worth living for.” 

“Don’t think I’m drunk,” says Jason, and seizes his friend’s 
hand. “But you do not understand the happiness of friendship. 
And, of course, after a while it leaves off. Then come the 
women. Longing and bliss are things of the past. Youth is 
over.” 

Werner squats beside him, with his knees drawn up. Makes 
no answer. 

“Ah, yes,” sighs Jason. “One does well not to take things aw 
grand sérieux. Where is little Peter? He didn’t come along. 
I fee] like kissing him—God knows why. He’s a friend, and yet 
his eyes shine like a girl’s. With him one has the whole of 
life in one. Some day he too will be getting a bald spot, and 
turning into an old man. Then all will be over. Why don’t you 
let yourself be kissed, Werner?” 

“Because others let me kiss them.” He says it in a friendly 
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voice, but Jason puts his head down in the grass and looks 
into the rosy haze. “Allah is great. Who can strive against 
him?” 

“Have you a cigarette, Eber?” Werner asks. Jason feels in 
his pocket and hands him the whole box. He hardly dares look 
at him meanwhile, it hurts so. Only talking presses back the 
tears into the throat. Words, always nothing but words. 

The fire dies out. The damp mist settles down. The smoke 
draws slantwise across the field. Dietrich treads out the last 
sparks. 

“The gods want no more of our sacrifice. The bottles are 
empty. Let us go home.” 

Again he goes on ahead with the lantern. Beside him Elias. 

“Shall I carry it a bit, Dietrich?” 

“Why? What have you on your chest?” 

“A question.” 

Dietrich nods. 

“You said, one should be unvirtuous 

“No, I said one should not be one of these who are 
virtuous out of impotence.” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. A question: I sometimes think, 
that is, a woman would only ruin me. At the bottom of my 
heart I am afraid, and feel repulsion from her. Is everything 
a sin that has not to do with woman?” 

Dietrich does not understand at once. “What do you mean?” 

“Nothing definite. You once referred me to our own sex. 
When you wanted to get me away from Helga. May one love 
boys?” 

“Love? Yes. You may love everything. Who shall put your 
feelings in chains?” 

Elias does not answer. He feels that Dietrich holds him off, 
he too is unwilling to help him. 


” 


* * * 


THE morrow that followed these holidays wore the grizzliest 
face of the year. They all quaked before the lesson hours. The 
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Bolster, with a face of gloom, preached on the labourers in 
the vineyard. They all knew what that meant, and with trem- 
bling haste prepared their lessons behind the trusty backs of 
their fellow pupils. 

Perhaps they had not really forgotten everything they 
knew; perhaps it was only that their brains had not been swept 
and garnished. Gay paper snakes twined among their thoughts, 
rosy faces of girls perked up among the lines of the 
classics. 

What about the musical instruments in Horace? The Bolster, 
his eye-glasses glittering, was asking about them. In which 
poems did Horace mention—well? 

Wolf quakes. Most of them quake. The Director shows no 
mercy. The delinquents are mown down in swathes. Tepp, of 
course, head of the form, knows it all. 

“Ode I. 4, the tuba: ‘et lituo permixtus sonitus.’” 

“Good, good. Next. Go on.” 

“Ode I. 1, the barbiton: ‘Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton.’ 
The lyre, Ode I. 10: ‘curveque lyre parentem’—no, no!” 

“Why yes, that’s right. Why are you stopping? Verse——?” 

“Verse 6: ‘nuntium curveque lyre pa oe 

“Good. I can see you have studied. Go on, Brassen, don’t fall 
asleep. Get on with it.” 

Brassen starts up, as though he had seen a ghost. 

“Cimbula,” hisses a voice. 

“Cimbula,’ answers Brassen. Ye gods, where does the 
cimbula come in? 

“Well? In what poem does Horace mention the cimbula?” 

“OQde—Ode—” he writhes like an eel, bends backwards in an 
effort to hear what his prompter is saying. But the prompter 
himself has grown uncertain. It sounds as though somebody 
were saying Ode IV. 12. 

“Ode IV. 12,” he shouts in desperation. 

“Wrong! Sit down, Brassen. I can see from your eyes how 
you have been spending the holidays. In six months come the 
finals, Brassen. Then will be divided the sheep from the goats.” 
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Wolf Brassen receives judgment with a callous air. Half a 
year is an endless period of time. The Bolster needn’t be in 
such a hurry to parcel him off with the goats. Pepchen, how- 
ever, is better off. He reads the whole thing from a slip stuck 
underneath the collar of the man in front of him. Lucky man. 

But Director Schiller soon saw how many gaps there were in 
his pupils’ knowledge today. He abandoned the subject of the 
musical instruments, to turn his attention, by way of experi- 
ment, on the “six adventures of Horace.” He meant, perhaps 
with a fleeting stirring of human sympathy, to put aside the 
purely grammatical preparation for today and go in for the 
spirit and the poetry of the Horatian lyric. As a pedagogue of 
advanced ideas he realized the importance of individual treat- 
ment. Thus he liked dividing up the interests of the pupils 
among the different odes: the musician, for instance Biichting, 
knew that it was his part to admire the musical instruments, or 
even at need to draw them on the blackboard. The farmer’s 
son had to be perfectly at home among the odes dealing with 
country life. And of course they all had in common a lively 
sympathy for the six adventures of the poet. Director Schiller 
had put them together and required precise knowledge of their 
details, by ode and verse. He had dictated them to the class 
in chronological order, and now began: Ode III. 4, adventure 
with his nurse Pullia (nutricis extra liminis Pullie). Presently 
is sufficed to know this tag; for owing to the master’s calling- 
off method, telling the story was no longer thought of. One 
scarcely recalled the fact that one day little Horace ran away 
from his nurse and that this event had been made to con- 
stitute the first adventure of his uneventful life. 

With these adventures, then, on that black Monday, did the 
Bolster essay to test the knowledge of his pupils. He was 
cautious, however, did not jump arbitrarily from pupil to 
pupil, but stuck sternly to the regular order. And at first it 
went famously. “Continue!” he commanded the second in 
the line, who rattled on: “Second, the adventure of the shield.” 
—“Good. Next.”—“Ode II. 21, ‘relicta non bene,’” the third 
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man tried to complete the sentence of the one next him.—“Go 
on,” rang the command. “Parmula.”—“Good. Next.”—“Alcaic 
model.”—“Good, good, I can see you have been working. 
Next.”—“Third: adventure——” “Leave off the word adven- 
ture. Faster!”—“Third, with the tree.” The inquisition drew 
threateningly near to Dietrich Gray’s neighbourhood. “Get on 
with it faster! Which ode?”—“II. 13: “Jlle et nefasto a 
“Next, go on!” Dietrich did indeed succeed in getting out the 
end of the sentence: ‘nefasto proposuit deo.’ But he did not 
pipe it out fast enough for the Bolster, who asked for the fourth 
adventure. Then came a hitch in the machinery. Dietrich knew 
the fifth—he even knew the sixth, because Capelle shouted it to 
him, but he had totally forgotten the fourth. It had vanished 
out of his head. Thus the hour became what become it must, 
a lamentable reflection of the mental state of those pupils who 
had celebrated the festival. 

Bolster recognized that stolid resistance which is aware of its 
own ignorance and is resolved to take the evil consequences 
upon its own head. Recognized that resistance, groaned a little, 
looked down the row of pupils with his short-sighted, goggling 
eyes, and only said: “And at Easter, with such knowledge as 
you have, you will leave your school bench! You will go out 
into life! What do you really think about it yourselves?” 


3 


Erna GRAY HAD AT LENGTH ANNOUNCED HER ENGAGEMENT; 
whereby she rose no little in the estimation of Annenstedt soci- 
ety, and when the crochets of her father went beyond all 
bounds she could take refuge in the thought of her approach- 
ing marriage. 

The name of her affianced husband was Quitte, Dr. Erich 
Quitte. As a high official of the M.A.G. he drew a large enough 
salary to be able to marry at Christmas. How much Erna 
on her side had in the bank was not clear. Gray the manu- 
facturer passed sometimes for very rich, sometimes for bank- 
rupt. When Dr. Quitte approached his future father-in-law in 
fitting manner and cautiously broached the subject of Erna’s 
dowry, the old man at first pretended deafness, then he 
shouted: “Oh, so you are after my money! It’s not my daugh- 
ter but my money you want, eh! I’ll throw you out of the 
house!” 

Dr. Quitte, in this difficult hour, had the courage to stand 
his ground. He did not take to his heels, though his ear- 
drums ached and the green eyes of the choleric old man boded 
him no good. Instead he answered: “I was not speaking of 
your money but of your daughter’s. Your money does not in- 
terest me in the least. Of course I shall marry Erna, even 
though I now know she is a poor girl.” 

Gray looked at him furiously at first, fuming with hatred; 
then with a sly smile into the doctor’s eyes, he said: “Oh, 
really? Then it’s all right.” 

Since that day Dr. Quitte had found himself very often in 
thoughtful mood. He would stand still in the middle of a walk, 
staring at the pavement or saying to himself: “No, I won’t do 
it.” Erna too divined these dark cloud-shapes in the heart of 
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her betrothed. She was often irritable, nervous, burst into 
tears on small provocation. 

Then came an apparently insignificant incident which sensi- 
bly altered the situation. 

On a September evening Dr. Quitte sat with Erna and 
Dietrich at supper. The old man was reading the paper and 
grumbling to himself: “The rascals!” or “Confounded gang 
of thieves!” or “Aha! nice mess they’ve made!” The phrases 
were indicative of his physical and mental state; at such mo- 
ments as these the family might have a feeling of security. 

Erna said to Dr. Quitte: “Erich, tell Dietrich the title of your 
doctor’s dissertation, he would like to read it.” 

Dietrich already knew this dissertation, but it pleased Erna 
to hear the long, hard title, so he nodded agreeably. 

Dr. Quitte’s small mouth, adorned with a moustache, shaped 
into a flattered smile; he was silent a little space, then shot out 
rapidly: “The Polarization of electrolytic hydrogen-evolution 
in metals that form gaseous hydrites.” 

“What?” said Erna and looked radiantly at Dietrich. “We 
don’t understand that.” 

Dietrich nodded: “The dissertation must be very interesting 
to read.” 

“Oh, dear me, it is purely technical.” 

“Tell us again the name of that other dissertation your 
friend wrote,” begged Erna. 

Mouthingly, but without drawing breath, Dr. Quitte gave 
out: “Replacement of organic anions with heavy-metal kations 
by tritrimetric process.” 

Blissfully Erna laid her head on Quitte’s shoulder, took his 
arm in hers, pressed it to her: “Oh, Erich!” 

Her father pushed away his paper. “You can take a lesson 
from that to yourself,” he said to Dietrich. “A man who has 
done work like that has at least learned something. But what 
have you learned?” 

“I? To keep still.” 

The old man: “Keep still? In the recitation-period, I'll 
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warrant. When you are supposed to open your jaw, lazy beg- 
gar, you! Yes, then he keeps quiet! Just you wait, my lad. 
Wait till you fail in your exam!” 

Dietrich lifted his brows, looked at his father, and re- 
sponded with a smile: “If it weren’t to my own disadvantage, 
I’d do it, Father, just to see how far you’d go to carry out all 
the boasts you’ve made.” 

Gray shoved back his chair. He raised his right arm, with 
unmistakable intent. “The boasts I’ve made—I’ll carry them 
out now, if you’re so anxious to have me!” 

Erna, who until then had held her tender pose all uncon- 
cerned, saw a storm rolling up, rose, and lightly remarked: 
“Oh, that’s all talk, Papa. You shouldn’t make jokes of that 
kind.” 

“I’m not joking,” brayed the father, looking round wickedly. 
“T hit out when I’ve had enough, I promise you!” 

Each time the hard harsh sound of his own voice enraged 
him the more; he screamed at Erna: “You are not Frau Dr. 
Quitte yet, understand? You needn’t defend your silly brother, 
or you'll find out that you'll get a thrashing on your own ac- 
count! And this very day too, understand?” 

Erna drew a deep breath. Dr. Quitte sat as though turned 
to stone. Tensely he considered what his position as future 
son-in-law demanded of him, and whether it would not be 
better to take this occasion of escaping from the connexion. 

There was an icy stillness in the room. 

Erna, finding it intolerable that the late pleasant mood 
should be disturbed by uncalled-for dissension, was near to 
tears. 

And on top of all, here was her lover, clearing his throat 
portentously, staring at his plate, giving her not a look. If 
Erich did anything silly now, her father certainly would set to, 
and then there would be nothing for him to do but break the 
engagement. All this flew maddeningly through her brain. 

Gray, in the mean time, his hands at the small of his back, 
moved heavily over to the sofa. He sat down groaning, mut- 
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tered something none of them understood, and was silent. 

Erna employed the lucky moment to fetch matters back to 
their former posture. She coyly approached her father, he took 
her round the hips, grumbling; a jump and she was on his 
knees, put her arms round his neck and fondled him. The old 
man already showed a blander mien. He put his right arm 
round her shoulder and coaxed her, still groaning a little: 
“Give your old father a kiss, Erna—there!” 

Erna kissed him. “Now are you good again, Papa?” 

“Just wait, you monkey,” Gray rumbled. “You want to 
smooth me down; it’s all hypocrisy, even your kisses. But 
you're a strapping girl, eh? Our son-in-law won’t be sorry to 
win such a bouncer, even if he gets nothing else than this.” 
He ran his hand over her breast, and tapped her hip and 
thigh with a laugh. 

No one but Dietrich noted the sallow tone of Doctor Quitte’s 
cheek as he got up. He stood there, breathing unevenly. 

Suddenly he said, hoarsely, harshly: “Erna, come here!” 

“Hey?” said the old man, amazed. 

Erna sprang from her father’s lap and ran to him. 

Quitte turned his gaze upon her. Tried to pierce her with 
his look, but still held his tongue; though it was his inten- 
tion to break his engagement here and now. 

Gray got up too. He looked at Quitte with his sharp green 
eyes. Dietrich took the paper, made as though he would read, - 
but folded it again and made for the door. 

“Erich!” Erna whispered anxiously. Her eyes were swim- 
ming in tears. 

Quitte’s breathing was still uneven. His lips moved as 
though he would speak, as though in the next minute he would 
shout. 

Then Erna seized his hand, hung round his neck, pressed 
him to her, hard. He felt her lips at his ear. The fragrance of 
her soft skin confused him utterly. 

“Yah, there it is,” rasped the old man, and blinked at them 
both, “our gentleman was angry at me, account of what I said 
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about the dowry, that she won’t get any dowry. Have I guessed 
right? Well, and if I say now that she has her own forty 
thousand in the bank, what then? Makes the weather look 
better, eh, you scamps?” He laughed, smiting his thigh with 
his left hand. 

“Erich!” burst out Erna, blissfully. “Do you still love me?” 

Dietrich left the room. When he was alone, he opened the 
windows, breathed in the misty autumn air, and watched the 
lamp-lighter kindling the street lamps. 

Then he betook himself as though with a sudden, even 
violent resolve, to his books. He buried his head in his tasks. 


* + * 


“Say, look here,” said Frau Kneizel to Wolf, laughing benev- 
olently; ‘“‘what’s these stories I hear about you?” 

Wolf guessed already what was coming. He mustered up a 
friendly mien. Oh, this small-town gossip—a flea that springs 
under all skirts! 

“TI take a postcard to the station letter-box, and who do I 
see? Herr Brassen with a little girl by his side! She’s pretty, 
too! You’ve got good taste, [ll say that for you. It’s the little 
Birkner girl, isn’t it?” 

“Please pardon me, Frau Kneizel, for not bowing; I did not 
see you.” 

Frau Kneizel waves him away in high feather: “No need to 
excuse yourself, Herr Brassen, I understand all that. When you 
go walking with a pretty girl, you can’t see nothing else in 
the world. What does the father say to it, the old chemist? He 
don’t know anything about it, eh? Well, I won’t tell. You 
don’t need to be afraid of me, Herr Brassen. You got ac- 
quainted with her at the fair, didn’t you? Ha ha! Yes,’ yes, 
that’s the place where many a love-knot gets tied. I was telling 
the Mister he ought to get himself a pretty girl, then he could 
learn some German and she would get him rid of that 
petroleum habit. No, no, he just goes round, looks in all the 
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holes and corners, maybe bows to a girl or so, but—the real 
trouble is he won’t spend any money! He'll have to dig down 
in his pocket; spend a little something, invite her out; and 
that’s what he don’t like to do. He’s near; and that’s the whole 
story.” 

Wolf stood politely by, not displeased that Frau Kneizel’s 
mind had wandered from Barbara to Mr. Cartercoat. He 
was considering how best to take leave without giving offence, 
when there came a pause in the flow of words and he succeeded 
in saying good-bye. But at the door his evil star flung him into 
the arms of Herr Scheym. 

Scheym too—it went without saying—knew all about Wolf’s 
private affairs. 

“Hallo,” he cried, and narrowed his little eyes to slits. “Off 
again on the hunt, are you? And after dark, young man? 
That’s when a suitor has to trust to his sense of touch.” 

“Good Lord, Herr Scheym, you make so much of so little! 
It isn’t at all the way you think. But I must go to the post 
office now, to send off a telegram.” 

“Well, I won’t keep you. ... But if you need advice— 
Fritz Scheym, first door to the right, in the first story. I get 
lots of people coming to me. Well, run along, send in your 
telegram!” 

Wolf fled in disgust. He had no errand at the post office, 
nor yet a rendezvous with Barbara, nor any cause for haste 
in any direction. He only wanted to be alone, to get rid of the 
sticky sensation of this unclean curiosity. There had been a 
time when he had listened not unwillingly to Scheym’s stories 
of his experiences. Scheym talked vividly, emphasizing his nar- 
rative with gesture and demonstration. Once he had even 
drawn out of his letter-case the photograph of a nude woman, 
which he did not hesitate to show to Wolf. Wolf listened to 
him, saying to himself: “It does no harm to listen, you can 
only learn.” But now everything was changed. The last thing 
under heaven he wanted was to hear anything more of 
Herr Scheym’s adventures, illustrations, demonstrations, 
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photographs. It all made him nervous beyond words now, it 
wrought him to a pitch to think of it. He had become sensitive 
to anything coarse, impure, callous. And his moods vacillated 
extraordinarily. Now and again there would come back to him 
that wonderful afternoon in his room when he woke from 
light slumber to realize suddenly that there was a harmony 
in the world and that it was possible to achieve this harmony 
in oneself. Lately he had tried to make a poem of the expe- 
rience. Impossible; no verse, no rhyme could do justice to 
the reality. How remote from it seemed the present hour! All 
harmony fled. No tranquillity of soul. Something there was; 
but he did not know what, nor whither it impelled him. Now, 
indeed, he stood in the midst of “life,” but it had grown far 
more puzzling than before. 

By Barbara’s side he was filled with a seething joy—but it 
seethed, it was not calm, not clear, not simple. It was heavenly, 
to feel her nearness like God’s promise of a brave life to come. 
But at the same time it pained, it tortured him, tortured him 
so that he began to trouble Barbara with senseless fancies. 
Sometimes these things seemed to him wholly fantastic, some- 
times significant and greatly important. Now, for instance, as 
he crossed the bridge along the Bahnhofstrasse, the same 
bridge where they had stood that night, his dread seemed to 
him fraught with meaning. With great perspicacity he thought 
he saw that the future of his relations with Barbara, yes, his 
whole future life depended upon his coming to terms with it. 

Wolf, that is, had of late days been seeing a “tragedy” in his 
life. He called the phenomenon “tragic” because he felt that it 
caused a rift in the fullness of his joy and made him unjust 
to Barbara’s love. How beautiful it was, to see her fresh face, 
the large bright eyes, the red mouth, and know that all this 
was open to him, like an unexplored garden. So long as they 
chattered together of common everyday affairs, or in a burst 
of ecstasy drew down the stars upon the earth and knew no 
bounds to their emotion, he glowed with bliss and thanked 
God for the miracle of this union of souls. But there were 
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hours when he did not care for blitheness and movement, when 
her laughter, her gaiety, her lamblike gambols, distressed him, 
because his own mood was engrossed with the riddle of the 
universe. At such times he wished, for example, that Barbara 
would discuss historical questions with him, give him her 
views about the downfall of modern culture. Or he mentioned 
Dostoievski, invoked the image of the Titan, and found that 
Barbara sank into impenetrable silence. Another time he had 
revealed to her his hopes for the future. He hinted that it was 
not the fame of the writer that lured him, but the work itself 
only. He contrasted the artist who works for glory with him 
who works for joy in the work—and expected that she would 
agree with him or even assure him that she knew he belonged 
to the latter class. But he succeeded not at all: Barbara said 
not a word. Finally Wolf had brought himself to give her a 
letter in which there was a poem by himself. The poem was 
not actually addressed to Barbara, it depicted the effect of a 
new love upon the spirit of a man oppressed by the cares of 
life. The man renews himself, is plunged into a tumult of 
youthful feeling. Two days afterwards they met at the Upper 
Gate and walked up the Street of the Poor Sinners; Barbara 
was not so lively as was her wont. At the Wallstrasse she 
looked hastily right and left, flung her arms about his neck, 
and kissed him. It was an unprecedented advance. Wolf divined 
a connexion between this kiss and his poem, but as nothing else 
happened and she said not a syllable about the verses, he felt 
deep disappointment. He had hoped for an objective, even a 
severely critical judgment upon them. 

And as time went on and Barbara never asked him for an- 
other poem, or even inquired after the progress of his art, it 
became gradually clear that she possessed no sense of that 
world which was his own second self. In his gloomier hours 
of insight she appeared to him as a beautiful butterfly, from 
which he unhappily could not free himself, which he had to 
love, though from such a love no blessing was to be expected 
upon his life. 
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One day he resolved to tell her his thoughts, since it seemed 
to him not only tormenting but also actually dishonourable to 
move beside her constant gaiety with such conflicting feelings. 
He would put to her the fatal question, whether she felt herself 
prepared, later, beside him, to fulfil with sympathetic com- 
prehension the great and arduous réle of an artist’s wife, or 
whether she imagined that the whole of life was only a blithe 
exchange of mutual feeling. 

It came to pass, accordingly, on a rainy September evening, 
in the neighbourhood of a machine foundry, on the slope of a 
little hill. About them lay misty fields, a little stream edged 
with bushes trickled past at their feet. 

“Barbel,” said he, “I must ask you something.” 

She turned to him frankly her rosy-cheeked face, waved 
about by curly, wet ash-blond locks. She wore her lyceum cap, 
and looked as though the sun had gone in only to shine out 
again more brightly through her. 

This open look confused Wolf. At once his undertaking 
seemed out of place, silly. Still, he knew that later he would 
be sorry he had not asked. He gave himself a metaphorical 
nudge and said: “You love me very much, I know it and feel 
it, and I love you too, more than words can say; but some- 
times I don’t know how you look, inside. You are like a 
spring; its surface is clear and blue because the sky is mir- 
rored in it, but its depths are unknown. I beg you to tell me 
if you love me enough that you think you could go through 
anything with me beside you.” 

Barbara did not take her eyes off him. When he had done 
she dumbly nodded several times. Then gazed ahead of her 
into the meadows. 

Wolf went on: “My question was really absurd. It goes with- 
out saying, we understand each other so well, and I know of 
course that you believe you could go through anything with 
me, But sometimes I am afraid lest you might only want to be 
happy, and not know that many, many cares will come ts 
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Wolf was staring in embarrassment at the ground, because 
he had not yet succeeded in fetching out what he wanted to 
say. But Barbara looked at him angrily: “You ought to know 
that isn’t so. With you I would gladly bear much suffering 
too.” 

Then Wolf asked, not looking up: “And would you under- 
stand my art, my work, in which my spirit is eternally bound 
up?” This was a dreadful question—and stylistically hideous 
into the bargain. 

Barbara was silent. 

Wolf on his side said no more. 

Then she put both.arms round him, buried her face deep in 
his breast, and did not stir. He caressed her, kept on caressing 
her, finding no words. Was Barbel weeping? When she lifted 
her head, he peered in her face, but it was too dark to see the 
trace of tears. 

He looked at his watch. Late, late. They must hurry home. It 
rained harder. Arm in arm they trod the miry path, without a 
word, without knowledge of the great things of life, pressing 
each other close. 

As they passed the machine foundry, and the noise of its 
roaring came to them through the lighted windows, Barbara 
said: “They are going to build on, pretty soon. My brother is 
an engineer there.” 

The lamps shone out glaring and white. Wolf, looking at 
Barbara by their light, thought she had not wept. And he 
would have felt so happy if she had. 


cd * * 


Arrer days of grey rain, the wall of cloud breaks up over- 
night. A luminous sky canopies the firmament, all the puddles 
are blue, the clear autumn day is full of the twitter of swal- 
lows. 

The sun does not shine into the class-room; but as a special 
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favour Professor Bauernfeind graciously permits the last win- 
dow, the one furthest away from the platform, to remain open 
for a little while. 

The vines on the villas in the promenade are turning brown. 
The linden leaves flutter to earth. Only the ivy on the old 
round-tower still boasts abundant green. And constantly there 
are flights of swallows. From his place Dietrich can see their 
wings. 

At length he circulates among his friends a note appointing 
a rendezvous. Whoever agrees may sign his name. 

Professor Bauernfeind interrupts for a moment his transla- 
tion of a Cicero passage, looks at Willi Gast uneasily, and asks 
in mild reproach: “Have you so much reason, Gast, to occupy 
your time with trifles? I had an impression that it would do 
you too no harm to put your mind on your work instead of 
writing notes to Brassen. Let no man be accounted happy be- 
fore the end.” 

Professor Bauernfeind returns to his book. However, he does 
not at once continue his translation, but makes a short impres- 
sive pause, still looking rebukingly at Gast: “The end—by 
which J mean the examinations. Do you understand me?” 

Gast springs up. “Oh, yes, sir,” he roars. 

“Now you may close the window, there in the rear,” Pro- 
fessor Bauernfeind turns to Schulze. Schulze closes the win- 
dow. 

Despite all Muggles’s efforts to upset the course of Dietrich’s 
note, the friends are all possessed of its contents. Werner von 
Raspe, Willi Gast, Peter Capelle, Paul Biichting, and Wolf 
Brassen have signed. School is out at one o’clock. At half past 
they will ride on bicycles to the Harz. 

Dietrich and Willi Gast know the eastern Harz as they do 
their pockets. In two hours they have reached a tranquil valley 
among mountains. The sunny meadows slope downwards, full 
of blossoming autumnal crocus, toward a little stream. At their 
back stands a sombre fir-forest. 

They have stacked their bicycles together, lain down in the 
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shade of a wild, luxuriant hedge of raspberry and hazelnut 
bushes, and are eating their snack. Dietrich lies on his back, 
Werner von Raspe on his face. Peter is boiling eggs over a 
spirit-lamp. Wolf and Paul are looking for berries. Willi 
Gast is turning cartwheels on the meadow. 

Suddenly he calls over to his friends: “Listen, you chaps, 
I’m going to have a swim. No swine here to have his morals 
shocked at sight of our lovely forms. Come on! Get up and 
bathe, you lazy gluttons!” 

A few minutes later there are six heaps of clothing along 
the bushes, and their owners are running like a herd of wild 
mustangs over the meadows. The warm light gleams on their 
fair or brown bodies, time rolls together to a point, centuries 
fly back. The sun of Homer seems eternal. 

“There is the Cephissos, and we are the raging Bacchantes,” 
laughs Dietrich, running into the water that sprays round 
him. 

“Oh—ow!” he shrieks. “Come on in, it is quite warm.” 

“Perfectly warm,” Willi Gast confirms him, and wades 
deeper in. Perhaps they will be able to swim. Werner von 
Raspe follows with resolution. He starts to say something, 
but his breath forsakes him. Ye gods, a healthy temperature! 

Peter and Wolf stand undecided on two stones. 

Werner beckons them. “Just jump in, it’s quite warm, not 
cold at all.” 

“No, not at all,” scoffs Wolf and steps into the shallow wa- 
ter. “No, not in the least—oh, no!” 

Paul Biichting comes up behind him, unexpectedly. No time 
to hesitate. A cowp de grdéce—he lies shrieking in the water. 
The same fate awaits Peter Capelle; he defends himself des- 
perately. But Dietrich helps Wolf “put little Peter in the 
tub.” There he lies, sputters, shrieks, scolds, and laughs. 
They all sputter, shriek, and laugh. It is cold as the deuce, 
it is glorious. The meadow smiles, the sun glitters, the sky 
is boundless; boundless is the light. O youth! O eternal Na- 
ture! O living joy of living! 
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Peter suddenly cries out: ““There’s somebody!” 

Precipitately they jump out of the water. Where? Who? 
They see nobody 

Yes, there is somebody. At the edge of the wood. A bicy- 
clist. He has dismounted, looks round, sees the bathers, seems 
to doubt whether he is dreaming or whether he actually sees 
six naked youths paddling there 

All at once he tears off his cap and calls. 

Elias Dunker! Dietrich had given him an exact description 
of the place where they would stop to rest. Elias promised to 
overtake them if he could. He said he could hardly absent 
himself from Tante Bertha’s midday meal, he must choke 
it down before he started. Then he would gladly come. He has 
choked it down, ridden off, here he is, and stands and calls. 

Now they all climb out of the water, wet as frogs, run like 
the wind to the wood, greet their friend all steaming. 

“Halloo,” yells Willi Gast, “off with your bags; here, give 
me your bike.” He takes it from Elias, swings himself up, and 
rides down the slope to the shore. 

Elias is bewildered. Yet his bewilderment is due to uncer- 
tain joy. He divines that the world, as it extends before him 
at this moment of time, is complete. For a whole second Jong 
there is a great clearness about him, it only needs one little 
step and he will be within the magic circle and move like the 
planets in pure space. 

Brassen and Capelle are wrestling. They grunt and puff. 
Brassen will certainly lay little Peter by the heels. But little 
Peter is stocky. Oh, he has force. He has no intention of giv- 
ing Brassen the pleasure just one, two, three, like that. 

Werner von Raspe stands before Elias, slender, muscular, 
glistening wet. “No spectators allowed, Dunker. Whoever is 
not with us must be driven away.” 

The magic circle gleams and lures in spheric song. Every- 
thing is held in wonderful, hovering suspense. Suddenly Elias 
feels: this is youth, and this alone is youth, immediate unity 
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with the active world of events. Thus the event becomes the 
world, and you, experiencing it, have it within you. No longer 
do you stand before the door, the door is vanished. One step 
now, and you are within. 

But he dare not. He cannot. No, no, impossible. 

Dietrich puts his arm round Elias’s shoulder and takes him 
a little aside. Capelle and Brassen are still grunting, Biichting 
is umpire. He watches sharply. No strangling, no unfair holds. 

Gast comes rattling back on the bicycle. Springs off, asks be- 
side himself: “What? Still in your clothes?” 

“Tve a cold,” Elias stammers. 

“There’s no policeman here, ass,” Gast reassures him. 
“Wish there were. Id resist authority. What are Brassen and 
little Peter doing? Wrestling? Brassen, you blockhead, you 
ought to”—he dashes away. 

“It’s lovely here with you,” Elias says. 

“Are you too modest, old chap? Tell your uncle Dietrich. 
And you a gymnasiast? yvpnyds means naked. So much Greek 
you know at least. Let me tell you something: in your clothes 
are your mother, your father, your whole gallery of ancestors. 
Take them off and you’re rid of them all at one blow.” 

Elias stands there and does not speak. 

“Good,” says Dietrich. “Then that’s settled. Come on,” he 
calls. “It’s a case of using force.” 

He holds Elias fast. Gast and Werner von Raspe fling them- 
selves on the struggling one and take off his clothes. 

“Everything in order, systematically,” orders Dietrich. 
“First the boots. No kicking! Fie, you would then!” 

Brassen and Capelle have made a truce. It is better than 
wrestling, to see a man stripped by force. Great. 

Elias defends himself desperately. He kicks, holds his arms 
close to his thighs, considers if he will blubber. It’s senseless 
roughness, treating him like this. “Six against one, you cow- 
ards,” he shrieks. “You’re all cowards!” 

“Not six against one,” says Dietrich. “Six for one.” 
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“Wait! Stop! I'll do it myself! You’re tearing my clothes.” 

They all let him go. Laughing, mocking, waiting, they stand 
round him. 

Dietrich strokes the hot cheek: “It’s all right, if you don’t 
want to. We were only joking. You can run races with us.” 

“Of course,” says Brassen. 

“Nobody will force you,” Dietrich assures him. “Man was 
born free, free shall he be,” Biichting declaims. 

Gast turns round: “Come, ye sons of the gods, let us leave 
the mortal.” 

Elias feels the circle open. 

How easy to enter! All at once he is in their midst. “Run! 
in two minutes I'll be in the water.” 

There lie his clothes, the world is open. 

He and the world are one: all is in him: the sun, the 
meadow, the rustling wood, the great spacious autumn. He 
runs, leaps, feels how all his pain dwindles to a tiny circum- 
ference. Naught is there save as a blissful ego in the centre of 
the All. “Yes, I am young,” he laughs. Eighteen years; what 
indescribable joy, to be eighteen years old! 

On the bank stands Dietrich: “Halt! Stand still!” 

“T want to go in!” 

“No, you must not.” 

“But I will.” 

Dietrich holds him fast. When he feels himself in Dietrich’s 
firm grasp, his will fails. It is all one, what happens. Only to 
be here, to look and to live. 

The other five come running across the meadow. Gast first, 
then Raspe, then Brassen, Biichting and Capelle last. Brassen 
nearly overtakes Raspe. He is only half a pace behind. Not 
such a bad performance after all. 

“Come on, let’s lie in the grass,” suggests Dietrich. “The 
sun is still warm, we shan’t take cold.” 

Take cold! Dietrich is crazy. Who takes cold—on the plains 
of Hellas? 

“Land of Greece,” says Elias slowly to himself, as though 
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to taste each syllable he utters. “Ten years long you cram 
that classical stuff into your skull, without feeling a breath 
of the spirit of it. Then on a warm autumn day we throw off 
our clothes and run naked over the meadow. The brook 
plashes, the wood rustles, the sky is blue, and lo, all at once 
all the gods and heroes are with us. Pan blows on the flute, 
Apollo leans against a mossy rock, presently Achilles will 
step out of the circle of friends and look smiling round for 
Patroclus.” 

Dietrich nods. 

“Why did I defend myself so, just now, Dietrich?” 

“Because you were casting your old skin for your new. 
Those were the pains of a good disloyalty.” 

Elias considers. Everything is new, almost as though it 
could never again become what it was before. 

“Come,” he cries, springing up, “I don’t want to lie still 
any longer. Not a second to lose, the sun is already lower than 
it was.” 

And off he runs, to the other group, who are struggling 
to outdo each other in pushing a fieldstone. 

Dietrich lies still and gazes into the sky. Here too are flights 
of migrant birds. A busy twittering fills the air. There is al- 
ways great movement, everywhere fate hovers on the wing. 


4 


Wotr cor rrom BiicHTING NO HEARING FOR HIs CARES. OR 
a hearing, indeed—Paul let him relate everything circum- 
stantially, filling his pipe the while or sitting to draw on his 
house-shoes.—A hearing, yes. But no comprehension. What 
he ought to do, he was told, was take his girl by the ears and 
kiss her. “That’s all. The future? Marriage? You don’t mean 
to marry her?” 

“Sometimes I think I do. I feel she was meant for me. Even 
the thought of being without her is unbearable.” 

That Biichting could understand; but he advised against all 
efforts directed toward bringing Barbara up, forming her or 
improving her. He could not precisely say wherein the folly 
of it lay, he only felt that folly it was. What was it a question 
of then? Of nothing excepting letting oneself be instructed 
through love itself, through the purity of the maiden you 
loved. Two human beings who loved each other ripened 
through love, quite of themselves. They developed their own 
feelings, their understanding for one another and for the world 
about them. What love demanded of them, they should give. 

“Even the ultimate demand?” 

“How do you mean the ultimate demand?” 

“The sexual.” 

Biichting, even on this point, inclined to the view that one 
should not restrain the sexual. Wolf flung the word purity 
into the debate. Biichting, wellnigh bellowing, said that one 
couldn’t take such things so literally. Deuce take it, one could 
not spend one’s whole life riding round on the ideals of ado- 
lescence. What in youth was purity was sheer stupidity out in 
the world. 

Then wiih one’s first love one must take leave of the glory 
and of the ideals of youth? 
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Not at all. Certainly not. But what one has to do and how 
one has to change in doing it, that you can’t say straight 
off like that, one, two, three. One thing he does know though: 
Wolf, with his tragic construction of affairs, is on the wrong 
tack. 

Wolf found that Biichting had not always expressed these 
views. He went home plunged in thought, thoroughly out of 
sorts. Such ideas helped him not at all. It all came back to 
the same thing in the end, and he saw no way past it. Prob- 
ably everybody had to deliver his proper destiny, as a mother 
a child. Nothing external could alter it. After it was born, 
one could see how one could bend it and bring it up in the 
right way. 

“Tm not to bring Barbel up,” he said. “But I don’t bring her 
up, in the least. I only test her to see if she can do that which 
I must ask from a wife. If not—then better an end today than 
tomorrow of the bliss and anguish.,Oh, and bliss it was! Every 
meeting a heaven of itself, even a heaven with floods of 
rain.” 

Of late, for instance, as they wandered evenings through 
the streets of the old town, standing in every dim old gate to 
kiss, seeing the flickering street lamps and the reddish light 
flaring up in the windows, he had felt at one blow the “diag- 
onal depth of being.” Diagonally from the mystic depths of 
the earth up to the bursting forth of the choirs of God, slanting 
through all existence like a fiery streak. There was no lack of 
clarity in this startling conception. It was of course that Barbel 
too should grasp it. Still, when he asked her if she felt 
the same thing, heard this diagonal depth dropping from 
the bronze-toned bell of St. Stephan’s, it was only a very 
low-voiced “Yes” she answered, and then louder: “Oh, 
yes.” 

He experienced a painful burst of revolt, and said: “I could 
die on the spot if I might only know what is behind it.” 

“Oh, no,” whispered she softly, and he felt the gentle 
pressure of her blond head. 
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“Precisely”—he persisted gloomily in his wish—“precisely 
the frightful questions are all at once solved in it. What do 
you think it is?” 

“Heaven or hell,” she answered happily. “What have we to 
do with it?” 

Horrible, this lack of comprehension! 

But then again there came a gentle accord of souls, like 
chords played on one and the same harp. For example: they 
are standing by the crossing to the station, the lines shine 
in the dull gleam from a lantern, there are bright lights every- 
where in the streets. He has put his arm about her shoulder, 
her tenderness is like the silent flowering of a marguerite. 
It is breathing fragrance. She penetrates him, namelessly, 
breath of the wind wafted across the grass. He thinks nothing 
that could have any meaning in words, she thinks nothing that 
has more meaning than “Darling, darling!” 

Wolf asks: “Do you love me so much that you could lie 
down on those lines with me when the train comes?” 

She nods. Looks at him, clear-eyed and calm. 

There is the whistle of a locomotive. The bell rings at the 
barrier. The barrier falls. 

“Come,” Wolf whispers, as though in ecstasy. 

Nothing could be more perfect than to die in this hour, with 
her. 

She presses close to him, she follows him. 

“No, stay here, I will die alone,” he cries. He actually 
means it. 

She shakes her head violently, she will not leave him, clings 
tightly to him as he struggles. Wolf thinks he sees the train, 
he wrenches her back and covers her face with kisses. 

In his own room, all that, mad as it was, seems most won- 
derful and profound. He does not see the folly of the wish, 
only the mounting flame of sheer deathly desire. Perhaps he 
was cruel, perhaps he hurt her, but how can he think of that 
where it is a question of eternal redemption? No, not an 
everyday love, not desire for a common couch, not reckoning 
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of future possibilities—it is not these he wants. He will him- 
self feel the glowing axle of life, will even be burned upon it, 
knowing that he circles about the centre of the world. 

And this she too shall know. Nothing shall come between 
them. From her to him and from him to her it must leap across 
in wordless sparks of ultimate understanding. Such hours had 
been, but the will to the same goal had thus far never burst 
from her. She longed neither for ultimate knowledge nor for 
ultimate ardours. She never said: “I will be the companion 
of your life, knowing all, sharing all, with faith in your great 
course.” No, such as that she never said. She closed her eyes 
in speechless acceptance of inscrutable emotions. She remained 
a field that lies ready for the plough, waiting for the seed 
and drinking in the blessing of the sun. 

A decision must be come to. One way or the other. Wolf 
must know what he has to hope for from her. “All or nothing,” 
he says, and a shudder runs through him. 

In such a mood he meets Dietrich in the Stadtwald. It is 
already dusk, the half-bare branches rustle. Dietrich’s hair 
floats on the wind, he wears no mantle. 

They stand at the upper margin of the chalk cliffs. Beneath 
them the highway winds through the valley, upon it marches 
a troop of scholars singing stridently. 

Dietrich has both hands in his pockets. He sits on the rail 
and gestures below with his head: “The future of Germany. 
Tepp and Mertens in the van, football, war enthusiasm, slave 
morality, slave happiness. Another year, and they will be 
smiting the foe in all the Vereins of the Fatherland, mid beer 
and cigarette. Yes, yes, Wolf my son, so is it. You must see 
betimes how to find the way from your prentice youth into 
practical life.” 

Wolf leans against the birch-wood balustrade and stares be- 
low. He doesn’t feel in a jesting mood. Everything works him 
up today. He knows that this is not his way, already he revolts 
at “the practical life,” the economy of every day, the world 
of large phrases and big business. He tells Dietrich so, openly, 
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makes no bones of it, and ends by saying that he dreads noth- 
ing so much as bidding good-bye to youth. 

Dietrich nods. “Yes, it’s pretty bad, no doubt of it, but you 
can’t get round it. Sooner or later you have to say good-bye 
to your so-called youth, you cannot for ever oppose your ideal 
demands to life.” 

“And sit with beer and cigarette in the Vereins of the Father- 
land and laugh at all ideals—no thank you!” 

“Why so overwrought, Wolfie? Why see only the one ex- 
treme or the other? There is a third way after all.” 

Wolf looks up searchingly at his friend. “A way not to lose 
one’s youth and still to do business in the filthy world? Splen- 
did!” 

“You’re very obstreperous today. Yet I make bold to answer 
your question in the affirmative. There is a way, not to lose 
your youth, and yet to stand your ground in the outer world.” 

“Well?” asks Wolf. “Tell me it then.” 

Dietrich is silent. Then he leaves his seat, smooths back his 
waves of hair, and puts on his cap. “Come on, Wolf, we can’t 
see any more, and I must go home and look after my old man. 
He’s on his back again.” 

He puts his arm through his friend’s and smiles down a 
little slantwise into his face. 

Wolf stares sullenly straight ahead: “I’m waiting for your 
answer.” 

“My answer? It’s not so easy to say as one of Biedel’s 
physics formule. The way I mean, you see, needs to be taken. 
I don’t flatter myself that I am on it, but these last months have 
seized me by the hair of my head and led me to where I can al- 
most see it. Some day, I think, the same thing will happen to 
you.” 

“You won't tell me anything?” 

“T can’t tell you anything. It wouldn’t help you. I hardly 
think we’d even understand each other—and I don’t want to 
row with you, do I? The way I see it, you are now in the 
fire, you have leaped like a pheenix into the flames, so you 
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are in the best way to fly upward out of it with newly-feathered 
wings. But not today, Brassen. The hour for such a thought 
has not yet come.” 

Wolf does not speak. He is angry. Almost he feels he hates 
his friend, who poses as a teacher instead of being quite simply 
a good comrade. Yes, it is true that no one can help him. 
No one will. He stands alone. 


* * * 


Onz afternoon Paul Biichting meets in “Venice”—that nar- 
row lane by the Klosterhof—Helene Dudich, Leni, the for- 
saken child. At his right hand is water, at his left a wall, no- 
where a shop-window in which to feign an interest. Nothing for 
it but to look her in the face, even speak to her. Helene grows 
uncommonly red, then pale as wax. 

Paul bows, is about to pass her by. But feels himself that 
it isn’t decent, is even in a way ill-bred. He stops, pulls at his 
cap, and says: “Good day, Leni.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

Paul puts out his hand. She gives him her right hand for 
a moment, five fingers without a pressure, cold and moist. 

“Well, how are you?” 

“Very well, thanks,” answers Leni. 

“All right? Well, that’s the main thing,” he remarks, and 
hears at the same time how thin and cheap the answer rings. 
Every grain of sense he ever had seems blown away, nothing 
bluff, natural, and indifferent occurs to him. Nothing but the 
stupidest things. Could it be called sensible to ask her: “Have 
you been up on the ‘Falken’ again lately?” The Falken of all 
places! It is ghastly, this blank absence of ideas. “If I could 
only get away,” he thinks, “or suddenly become invisible, van- 
ish totally!” No hope of that. There he stands, in his ample 
bodily presence. What is it she has answered? She did say 
something, but he did not hear it. Never mind. We’ll make an 
end of it. Face it boldly. 
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“Mustn’t be down-hearted, Leni. Things aren’t so bad as 
they look.” 

Her head droops, she stands there motionless, like a little 
unfledged tree, and gives a low sob. Oh no, that was the wrong 
thing too. Entirely wrong. 

It comes into his head, uncalled, that her teeth are black, 
and that Brassen’s dentist friend in Berlin wrote of a method 
of covering them over. It was not very expensive. Should he 
tell her that? Should he give her the dentist’s address, and 
tell her he would give her a reduced rate? No, no, that would 
be no consolation. It might be taken quite the wrong way. 

All at once she lifts her head, so suddenly that he almost 
feels the movement in himself, bows, and passes on. 

“Good Lord,” he thinks. “Yes, I’m cursedly sorry for her, 
but I was an ass to think there could ever be any spiritual 
affinity between me and this way-side blossom. What was it 
moved me in her? She is pale, thin, weeps on the least provo- 
cation, she can’t talk at all—and kiss, good Lord! Yes, there’s 
where the shoe pinches: she doesn’t appeal to the senses, 
hasn’t the slightest trace of feminine lusciousness. And what I 
really need is just that. A female bursting with life, something 
untamed, immoral even, it wouldn’t matter. I’ve got the morals 
myself. What we need is to find at just the right time a good, 
sound inamorata to love, to initiate us into the mysteries of 
fleshly love. Once in we can find our way out again ourselves.” 

Back in his room he sits down at the piano, plays, impro- 
vises, tries to exorcize his unrest with sweet sounds. No use. 
Well, then, maths. 

He opens the task for the day and begins in his rough copy- 
book the solution of the first problem. “A buoy floating in 
water weighs twenty kilograms, its circumference is one 
metre and twenty centimetres. How large is: 1) the displace- 
ment of water, if - 

His eyes rove away from the task. For a moment he still 
sees a red buoy floating in water, but at length even this image 
leaves him, and he says to himself that he and Wolf, that 
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night on their way home from Tupelius’s, must either have 
mistaken the house, or that woman who shut the door in their 
faces must have misunderstood them. After all, a brothel is a 
brothel. One can enter at any hour of the day or night, put 
down money and ask for satisfaction. This Annenstedt—what 
a hole! He would have to apply to Scheym, Scheym the busi- 
ness man, a muddy customer, unintellectual to the last degree, 
but competent for such a purpose. It isn’t a question of justi- 
fying the existence of evil in the world, or any such philosoph- 
ical business. It is a question of women. And that is Scheym’s 
field. — 

Oh, idiot! Collect your wits and calculate the displacement 
of your buoy! Again: a buoy is floating in water. Let’s take 
a nice red buoy and imagine it in the water. Very well. The 
weight of it is one metre ten 

“Sooner or later,” he says, jumping up in a passion, “sooner 
or later 'll have to begin. Why not today? Why not now?” 

He puts on his soft hat and his coat and goes out. It has 
begun to rain. No matter. He has no umbrella, but his hat can 
stand the wet. Where shall he go? On reflection, into that 
street. Study the houses. Then walk up and down. Somebody, 
after a while, will beckon from the window. 

Then his fate wills that he should meet Professor Edel- 
reich at St. Stephan’s churchyard—“Zola,” the maths master, 
he who gave out the problem of the floating buoy and other 
such priceless hypotheses. Edelreich wears his accustomed 
cape coat and stiff hat. His beard is ice-grey. An awe-inspiring 
beard. He bows coldly, curtly, with a passing glance at his pu- 
pil. Paul Biichting thinks himself in: safety, when he hears the 
well-known sharp cold voice calling: “Ah, Biichting!” 

Biichting clutches his hat from his head a second time, 
turning round. Edelreich smiles sourly for the space of a 
second. Then the smile vanishes. He asks: “Have you done 
the third problem in tomorrow’s lesson?” 

“Yes, yes. No, number three, not yet.” 

“There is a mistake in the proposition. Of course it does 
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not mean the projection of a, but of c. It is the hypotenuse it 
means, of course. Correct it.” 

“Yes sir.” Biichting stands taut. 

Professor Edelreich bows cursorily. “Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon, Herr Professor.” 

He watches the grey mantle retreat in the rain. Projection of 
c, of course. Damned snoop! As if it would not have been time 
enough tomorrow to tell him that! It’s all up with the women 
now. Desire has fled. He goes into Mother Viol’s café and 
drinks a glass of beer by way of refreshment. Then betakes 
himself at length to his floating buoy. Be it so. 


* * * 


Ir is Saturday afternoon. Wolf means to force a decision. On 
the last walk with Barbara he had darkly led up to the stern 
“To be or not to be” which this Saturday was to bring to a 
head. 

If we ask why precisely on this day, it will come out that 
it was due to Barbara’s uncommonly high spirits when despite 
rain and mist she appeared upon the scene. She had hidden 
behind a big tree and watched Wolf as he waited for her. 
Then she had jumped out upon him from behind and thrust 
chocolate into his mouth as in astonishment it opened. Then 
she had straightway begun to chatter in her gayest vein, of 
her friends, of the school, of her method of exasperating 
Schwanebaum, of how her father had scolded her when she 
came home an hour late. 

Wolf did not embark at once upon his programme, he 
gave himself for a while to her unreflecting joy, even yielded 
to the bright enchantment so far as to reconsider if he would 
not put off until the morrow the question he had in mind. 
But when he told how five of them—he, Raspe, Kappel, and 
Gast—had been at Biichting’s rooms reading Ibsen’s Brand 
aloud, and Barbara received the communication with obvious 
indifference, not so much as expressing a desire to read it 
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too, then he felt he must hesitate no longer with the fatal 
question. 

They were outside the town, on the Hecklinger road. A 
drizzle descended through the twilight, northward they saw 
the suspension line spanned above the fields, with busy little 
carriers gliding along it. Back of them the massed outline of 
the town showed grey and morose. From the industrial quar- 
ter the electric arc-lights glared, the rhythmic puffing of a 
steam-engine was audible. The whole scene was drowned in 
rain, melancholy, exhausted with the cark of every day. 

Not so Barbara. Her fresh rosy face shone translucent with 
the reflection of her inward joy. What was there to depress 
her? True, that was a suspension line, this a muddy road in 
the rain, an industrial quarter, all very unpoetic, of course, 
having nothing to do with Wilhelm Tell and Iphigenia, but 
splendid all the same, because radiant with young adventure. 
Among these unpoetic things, indeed, there shone the abiding 
brightness of her own heart. And when she saw the busy little 
carriers swaying aloft over the fields it seemed to her their 
swift motion partook of the throbbing motor energy of her 
heart, as though they moved because everything within her 
was so wonderfully moved and filled. 

Wolf stood there waiting to put his fatal question; he saw 
Barbara’s face, with happiness shining in its features, and the 
thrilling motions of her love. And again his purpose sank away 
impotently before that good glance of hers. He saw how lovely 
she was, how crystalline pure and free from doubt her whole 
being lay open before him—what else could he do but take 
that face like a precious vessel in both hands and kiss it again 
and again? 

She let him kiss her, she sank with closed eyes and open 
lips into his arms, she knew no reserve, no limitations. This 
kingdom had no boundaries, no guards at all. 

Wolf was shaken and torn at once. That dark, nameless feel- 
ing of dread before the future, which he saw mount before him 
like a trackless mountain range, to penetrate which one needed 
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all he had of foresight, wits, and resource—it tortured him 
every moment. What foresight or resource was there in Barbel, 
where any thought of that pathless future from which Wolf ex- 
pected such significant things? There was nothing in her, save 
a great devotion to him the beloved. Nothing but the pro- 
foundest trustfulness. But was it not betraying this confidence, 
to knit her daily closer to him, and let her hear nothing of 
any doubts? Must there not come one day a dreadful awaken- 
ing, when life demanded something more of her than just 
this crystal-pure love, that knew of nothing, thought of nothing 
but fulfilment in himself? He remembered Hebbel, who had 
been obliged one day to forsake Elise Lensing because she was 
not capable of mounting the heights with him. He probed her 
features deeply with his gaze; their tranquil rusticity betrayed 
nothing of mind or the problems of the intellect, nothing of 
that sharpened consciousness which triumphantly unfolds in 
the sparkling social circle, where the tension is so high as to 
reach the danger-point. No, that was not Barbara’s sphere. 
Wordless, boundlessly feeling, she stood in the rear of those 
great-souled women who, smiling and superior, were capable 
of standing at a man’s side as he shot the rapids of our mod- 
ern life. 

Wolf saw all this with resistless force, and felt how his 
conflicting mood, like persistent rain, beat chillingly on Bar- 
bara. She grew quiet, asked him what troubled him, asked 
repeatedly, insistently, in anguished entreaty, then drew back 
wounded into heavy silence. 

But after all he could not tell her. It was all at bottom 
inexpressible. To express it was to distort it all, and not only 
that but senselessly to insult her. His misgivings were only 
bubbles by comparison with the ocean of her love. Yet bub- 
bles that rose from the depths kept forming themselves anew 
and began to trouble the clear waters. 

It drew on toward evening, the rainy sky hung heavy above 
them. They turned back. How frightfully dirty the road was! 
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Mutely, tortured with unuttered distress, they stood at her 
gate. 

They were putting out their hands in farewell, stiffly, de- 
spairingly, when Barbara with a sudden resolve took his arm 
and drew him toward the Herrenbreite. In the shadow of a 
secluded corner she paused, looked him in the eye, and spoke 
harshly, almost angrily: “Well, say it!” 

So it must be said. Silence is guilt, speech madness. Vaguely 
Wolf apprehended the falseness of his position, the poverty 
of what he would utter. If only a god, a friend, or a mother 
were there, to give him insight! No, no, neither mother, god, 
nor friend can avail. Here is man’s primeval entanglement— 
help yourself, or else let yourself be devoured by the great 
spider destiny. 

“Ah, Barbel,” he said, “it is nothing but anxiety over the 
inequality of our standards of life. I must be in the great 
world; you, you know, you want youth to last for ever. I will 
compose works, in order to be, you will remain dumb before 
the artist. Now you are thinking that is vanity. It is not vanity, 
not megalomania, not fantasy, it is quite simply necessary to 
me. Something is growing and shooting up that I do not yet 
know. How can I dare hold you fast, you who are pure girl?” 

She was silent. 

“T ask you,” he implores, suddenly near to tears, “if you see 
a path for yourself that leads thither, even the faintest foot- 
path, tell me on Monday, I'll be on the bridge over the rail- 
way lines at four o’clock, by the churchyard there, you know. 
I'll wait for you there. If you see no way, do not be there. Then 
what must come will come.” 

He turned abruptly round and left her, even forgetting to 
put on his hat, though it was raining hard. 

Barbara went slowly home. She thought over what Wolf had 
said. And first she thanked God he had spoken as he had and 
not said their happiness was at an end. But then? He is in an 
hour of great and desperate need. How can she help him? The 
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great world—yes, that may well be dangerous, to be feared 
for one like her, who has grown up in the quiet shelter of her 
father’s garden. But she fears it not. And for the rest? His 
“works”? Let him create them, she will never disturb him, she 
will be beside him and solace all care by her constant love. 

She stands still, startled: “Where were we to meet? What 
did he say?” She had almost forgotten the most important part 
of all. “Monday at four o’clock, on the railway bridge by the 
churchyard. Only on Monday! I must spend the beautiful 
long Sunday all alone! What was it he said? If I cannot find 
the path I must stop away? What path? To the bridge? As 
though I shouldn’t find any path that led to him—darling, 
darling!” 

Thus thinks Barbara, as she walks homeward. And when 
she crosses the threshold, her heart is light once more, almost 
gay. Her mother begins to scold about something—let her 
scold! What can her mother know of the brightness within her 
heart? 


A ueavy day dawned for Wolf. Within him now there was 
nothing of clarity or order, nothing but wild confusion. The 
first question was: “Will she be at the bridge on Monday?” 
But the next was: “If she is, what have I gained?” Now and 
again there would arise even a third question: “Did I express 
myself in a way to be misunderstood? [I certainly went on in 
a very obscure vein, it might be that she misunderstood me 
entirely.” But this third question retreated again before the 
second, and he drove the second by force back behind the first 
till at length there was just the one great question there: “Will 
she be at the bridge on Monday? Will she have ‘found the 
way’? And if she is not—what then? Can I go on living with- 
out her, in the consciousness that I have destroyed her life’s 
happiness? If she is not at the bridge—then it is over be- 
tween us, I can never see her again. The dark extremity is past, 
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but so too the sweet happiness, the bliss of being together. 
Once in my whole life, perhaps, I have found a girl who loves 
me from the depth of her soul, and understands me as a hu- 
man being (if not as artist, yet surely as human being) ; and 
I push her from me and go my way broken and lonely.” 

With her he was not “happy,” no, a tormenting demon 
always dropped poison into the glittering morning dew of 
his love. With her there could never be a pure, unalloyed 
happiness. But what would it be without her? Without her no 
love, no more blissful absorption in another, no forgetting of 
the passage of time, nothing but work, an uncertain future, 
final exam, years of loneliness. Oh, a thousand times better 
at her side! Come what come might, endure it at her side. 

Now for the first time he felt what he possessed in Barbara. 
Not in words was it to be esteemed; he possessed in her a whole 
infinity of emotion. And that would be a thing of the past? 
Was it all even now but a memory? 

A dismal, a bitter Sunday. He went to none of his friends, 
but roved about in the fields, went by the Kreuzmiihle to the 
Crows’ Eyrie, and plodded over wellnigh impassable paths to 
the Eine. The landscape gave him no hope: spreading fields, 
chilly clumps of leafless trees, a misty air. 

He turned back, lost his path, found it again by the feeble 
flicker of a watchman’s lantern, stood and waited expecting 
a train would come rushing by and call to him: “There is a 
great gay world beyond yours!” Nothing came. A single 
engine went up and down. Somebody whistled. Then he went 
back. A few lines of verse composed themselves in his mind, 
the rainy November evening found deliverance in rhythm. 
“All the trees are kin to giants, every mountain is a tomb.” 
That helped for a while, but when he got home and read the 
poem he found it poor and threw it in the fire without more 
ado. 

He stood before the old birch-wood secretaire, lighted the 
lamp, and, groaning, opened his maths lesson for next day. 
Four of the sums he had been able to copy, the fifth he would 
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try to solve himself. An hour later he acknowledged that there 
was no prospect of this, and after supper betook himself to 
Kappel, who with some changes of wording dictated it to him 
straight into his clean copy-book. 

And then came Monday. Even in school he inclined to see 
evil presaged in everything. In geometry he gave an idiotic 
answer. Professor Edelreich paused a second to consider if 
there might conceivably be any ray of sense in this nonsense, 
then said annihilatingly, half-aloud: “Ah, had you but re- 
mained on your native heath!” “If I only had,” thought Wolf 
humbly. “Well, it’s all up with maths for today. If I do as 
well in Latin, she surely won’t come!” Professor Bauern- 
feind mounts the platform, and motions to the floor with a 
silent gesture. At the same time he looks at Wolf. “Good 
Lord,” the youth thinks, “what is it, what on earth can Muggles 
want?” Again Professor Bauernfeind points to the floor, again 
the silent, penetrating gaze of his eyes beneath their bushy 
brows rests upon Wolf. Wolf gets up. “Don’t you understand 
when you’re spoken to?” growls Muggles in his beard. “What 
is that lying by your place?” Next his seat, in fact, is lying a 
crumpled-up piece of sandwich-paper. He stoops, picks it up, 
sticks it under the bench, sits down. 

“Remain standing. Have you prepared your lesson?” 

Yes sein. 

“Begin, then.” 

Wolf reads the passage from Cicero, resignedly, but in an 
expressive voice. Muggles ought to know from this rhetorical 
delivery that he really has mastered the text. He reads until 
Muggles growls: “That will do.” He would have read until 
three in the afternoon. Reading is easy; as long as you read, 
you are safe. But afterwards comes the translation. He tries 
to begin with dash and effect, for he knows the first few 
lines—but then comes an unexpected miracle. Muggles says: 
“Go on, Jason.” By Brassen’s fluency he is led to believe that 
he has done the whole passage! Is it not a sign from heaven? 
Must she not surely come? 
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Thus, between hope and fear, he appears at four o’clock on 
the bridge. A cold wind blows off the easterly meadows. The 
trees on the high-road writhe as though under punishment. 
Meet weather for the severest blow of fate. 

See, there she stands. Suddenly she stands on the bridge 
and laughs at him. Gay as always, lovely as always. 

He rushes toward her, he fairly falls into her arms. Kisses 
her; indeed, behaves perfectly beside himself. 

Barbara is calmer. “Come away,” she cautions him, almost 
shocked. “Not here on the bridge!” 

“So you are here?” 

“Of course.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t come. ‘All my happiness will be 
over,’ I thought. And my life too, believe me, Barbel. I would 
have shot myself.” 

She presses close to his arm. How he frightens her! Quite 
unnecessary fright, as unnecessary as his. 

Are all men as wild as that? What is he thinking? Did he 
think I would not come, when he waited for me? 

“You darling silly!” smiling she whispers in his ear, and 
kisses him softly, like a mother, on the cheek. 


5 


Passinc THROUCH QuEepLINBURG Pau BiicuTinc MET ELIAS 
Dunker at the station. Elias was not alone, with him was a 
good-looking blond youth with whom of late weeks he had 
struck up a friendship. He was a class-mate, named Miller, 
who had come at Easter from Berlin. He bowed and intro- 
duced himself, settled his tie, and inquired glibly about 
Biichting’s route. 

Paul Biichting was not in the best of moods. He muttered 
something, and asked bluntly: “Are you travelling cattle- 
train too?” 

“Certainly,” answered Miller, and displayed his grey card. 

Elias seemed embarrassed. He saw that Biichting would 
rather have travelled alone, and feared to intrude on him. 
Miller saw it too, by the way Biichting stuck out his lip and 
kept looking away. But that did not trouble him. He had heard 
often of the pianist and wanted to make his acquaintance. 

So they travelled together. Conversation at first was scanty, 
then grew livelier, Biichting had to own to himself finally that 
this Miller was a frightfully decent chap. He talked unaf- 
fectedly, of duellists, fellow pupils, Berlin, little girls, and 
world-politics, looked at you with the open gaze of his blue 
eyes, and laughed so heartily whenever anything amusing 
happened that his fellow passengers in the coach had to smile 
benevolently with him, “Yes, yes,” said a peasant woman in 
town array, “the young ’uns can laugh still.” 

“That we can,” answered Miller stoutly. 

“They’re right too,” cried a man from nobody knew where, 
and looked round for applause. “So long as they laugh, Ger- 
many isn’t beaten yet!” He put up an old-fashioned umbrella 
by way of emphasizing his remarks. 

“On the contrary, it’s our turn now,” the lively Miiller re- 
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torted. He was in high spirits, having made up his mind to 
spend the evening making merry at Biichting’s rooms. Elias too 
became distinctly more at ease, not having to blush for his 
companion before his friend. He even noticed with pleasure 
that Biichting now repeatedly turned to the other as he spoke. 
At length Miiller cried: “I’ll have to see your old sow some 
time, may [?” 

“Frau Mehl? Do you know about her already?” 

“Don’t I? I know that she has a son who runs round the 
town with a bell tied on behind.” 

It was not long before Miiller actually got what he was 
angling for. Biichting invited him to come and have a drink 
“on the Mehl estate.” “She brews her own tipple, the old she- 
toad. But it hasn’t much alcoholic content, you needn’t be 
afraid to drink it.” 

As they sat in his room and Biichting filled his guests’ 
glasses with the dark-brown fluid, their talk came upon the 
little girls of Annenstedt, and from them to women in gen- 
eral. Elias chiefly maintained a tense silence, only throwing 
in a remark now and then. Biichting; for his part, was 
astounded at Miiller’s knowledge. The youth was certainly two 
years younger than he, but he seemed to have conned all the 
mysteries of love. The truth was, Miiller had very little knowl- 
edge of any mysteries, none at all in fact; he was merely trying 
to find out if one could not by a bold push escape from the 
deadly dullness of the town into livelier regions. The stroke 
of midnight found them deep in the details of a wild enterprise. 
All three admitted, with more or less of candour, that one 
really must do something, that things could not go on as they 
were, and if the school afforded them no enlightenment, they 
must seek to enlighten themselves. “One must get a safety 
valve somewhere,” Miiller cried, with lifted glass. “So the 
waste matter can escape through it. Our friends the pedagogues, 
even our parents—I’m very fond of mine, but I must frankly 
confess—they never think of showing you the vent. Quite the 
contrary.” 
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“If my respected parent were to hear what we are saying!” 
said Elias. 

“Confounded scruples!” thundered Paul. He had drawn 
on his felt slippers and moved up and down the room with his 
toes turned in, pipe in mouth. 

Miiller stood up too. “They are no help to us. We must take 
the matter into our own hands; not losing our heads over it, 
nota bene: calmly, scientifically. We mustn’t kick over the 
traces altogether.” 

“T shouldn’t care if [ did,” murmured Elias. “I haven’t 
much to lose.” 

“That’s not so, Elias,” Miller encouraged him. “It’s quite 
wrong. You must get rid of your pessimism. You have had an 
unhappy love-affair, it’s behind you, forget the darn thing, try 
to divert your mind. That woman stirred you up, gave you a 
spicy time; now what you have to do is to get on with it. 
Come along. You get acquainted with a nice girl, they are 
mostly pretty hot stuff, you talk to her, carry on with her a 
bit, go round with her, get her unbuttoned—that’s great fun 
in itself—and you can leave the rest to her. You must do 
something like that—imagine, when your friend gets back 
from Italy or wherever she is, if you don’t you’ll be as much of 
a gull as ever. It will impress her if some time in the course of 
conversation, at tea or supper, you just let her know that you 
know your way about.” 

Elias nodded, staring ahead of him. 

“Well, where shall we go, folks?” asked Paul. He filled 
their glasses for the third time with the liquor. “Well,” he 
asked Miiller, “what do you think of the hog-wash?” 

“Delicious. The old sow understands the trick.” 

Paul nods. “Well, to continue: where’s the place you were 
telling about?” 

Before it struck one, they had made their plan. Not for to- 
night, indeed. Next Saturday. Paul accompanied his guests 
down the stair, across the court to the old wall, unlocked the 
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door, and presented the cheerless neighbourhood to his 
friends: “ ‘Venice.’ What do you say to it? It only wants the 
palace of the doges and the Bridge of Sighs. Well, come again, 
Miller. What’s your first name, anyhow, now that I’ve had a 
squint at you and know what you look like.” 

“Caspar,” cried the other heartily. 

“Mine’s Paul. When you come again I’ll play something 
for you.” 

“Fine! Thanks very much. Good-bye.” He went off whistling. 
Elias put out his hand, hesitating whether he should say some- 
thing else to Paul, then he followed his friend into the night. 

On Saturday came the first snow-fall. The whole day long, 
flakes danced in the milky air. By afternoon the trees, houses, 
and streets stood there in white-clad self-amaze. The dim light 
gave them soft shadows, all footfalls were faint, the snowy 
air drew fresh and sharp in one’s nostrils. Thus winter came 
on over Annenstedt, and there was much comment on 
the fact that this year it began as early as the end of Novem- 
ber. 

Biichting, Dunker, and Miiller had signed to each other in 
the schoolyard. Nine o’clock that evening in the Steinbriicke. 
The white day seemed to stimulate them too. Annenstedt was 
transformed. No longer was it the little middle-German town 
they all knew, but a city from the Arabian Nights, built by 
jinns, inhabited by spectres, perhaps by morning already van- 
ished. 

Paul Biichting had not mis-spent the time that week, in more 
than one sense. In order to appease his conscience in advance, 
to get, as it were, absolution for the sin he hoped to commit, 
he must go full steam ahead on the school tasks. There was 
general astonishment at this unbelievable industry, the rea- 
son for which no one suspected. But having thus quieted his 
conscience, he had not been able to refrain from making at the 
same time another kind of preparation. He had gone in con- 
fidence to Scheym, and Scheym with the greatest willingness, 
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yes, enthusiasm, had imparted information, had even held 
out a prospect of appearing himself. So when Saturday eve- 
ning arrived and the three met, Biichting was able to say: 
“We are to go to the ‘Wolf’s Gorge’ and ask for Fraulein 
Elli.” 

Miiller exulted. It was all going on greased wheels. Elias 
followed silently. Biichting put a fatherly arm about his 
shoulders and reassured him: “You can sit quiet and look on 
at the fracas. If you don’t like it you can leave it alone. Don’t 
force yourself.” 

The restaurant that rejoiced in the name of “The Wolf’s 
Gorge” lay in the neighbourhood of the onion-market, and 
was a respectable, an entirely correct resort. But in more or 
less loose connexion with it stood a small inn, of which 
Fraulein Elli was the manageress. Manfully the three entered 
a smoky bar parlour, went up to the counter with dignity, and 
asked for Fraulein Elli, A female personage, full-bosomed, 
distinctly past her first youth, stood there filling beer-glasses 
and made at first no answer. She gave the glasses to a limp 
waiter, and wrote something down on a memorandum, with an 
indelible pencil. Only then did she raise a rather surly face 
to her questioner: “Who sent you?” she asked, in a metallic 
voice. 

“Herr Scheym.” 

“Oh, Herr Scheym. And what do you want?” 

Biichting perceived that he had Fraulein Elli before him, 
bowed again (Miller and Elias as well), and mentioned, as 
casually as he could, that they had come for a bit of fun. Herr 
Scheym would probably join them later on, They would trust 
themselves to her entirely. 

Fraulein Elli, with rapid motions, washed out whisky-glasses 
in tawny water. 

“All right,” she said, shortly. 

A man came in and wanted to telephone. She motioned him 
to the instrument on the wall. “So Herr Scheym is coming 
too?” she asked, as she washed. 
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“Most likely,” answered Miiller. “He promised last night 
he would.” 

Fraulein Elli looked at Miiller with her rather prominent 
eyes, then at Biichting, then hung at length with something like 
astonishment on Elias Dunker’s tired features. 

“You are students, aren’t you?” 

Students? The three of them could not imagine how she came 
upon such a preposterous idea. “Young business men 4 

“All right, all right, it’s nothing to me. This way.” 

And she went ahead of them through a side door, through 
an unheated, badly lighted room to another door that opened 
on a stair. “Come along, do,” she again encouraged them, and 
mounted rapidly. The stair ended in an attic floor. She opened 
a door into a chamber with plush sofas and a little table. On 
the wall stood a what-not covered with knick-knacks. 

“Will you have something to eat, or only drink?” asked 
Fraulein Elli. At the same time clapping her hands and shout- 
ing in her metallic voice: “Olli! Auguste! Service!” 

“We’ve had our suppers,” gurgled Miller. 

“Have you a bottle of wine that won’t make a person sea- 
sick straight off the reel?” asked Biichting. 

Two girls came in. 

“Table-cloth, white wine, three glasses. Make it lively. I 
must go down to the bar,” she cried. To Biichting: “You can 
pay afterwards.” 

With that she went out. 

“Man, but one of them was a peach!” Miiller burst out. He 
threw his hat and coat on a chair and said to Biichting: “A 
nice little woman, this Elli, eh?” 

“Not my line,” Biichting laughed. 

Miiller defended himself: “I don’t mean to go to bed with 
—I only mean—sort of—humanly speaking.” 

In the mean time the two girls, Olli and Auguste, said good- 
evening and began to lay the table. The young men felt there 
should be no pause, no awkwardness, no dubious silence. 
Miiller welcomed their presence with an important air. He 
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meant by no means to be taken for a novice. Biichting asked, 
less temperamentally, which one of them was Olli and which 
Auguste. 

One was a fat peasant girl, with flaming red cheeks. Her 
skirt came to her knees. This was Auguste. 

Olli was presumably the one Miiller had just characterized 
as a peach. She showed a pair of legs that were not too bad; 
she kept turning her ankle as she tripped on her high French 
heels. Her figure was slender by dint of the corsets that com- 
pressed it. The face unskilfully rouged. 

Both of them laughed affectedly, obviously not prepared for 
so friendly a reception. However, they had brought two glasses 
for themselves with the others. 

Biichting felt already in the depth of his soul a premonition 
of disillusionment. But he must not yield to the feeling. Good 
that they had Miller along, he helped to make things a bit 
lively. 

“Well, prosit!”’ 

“Prosit, prosit!” 

“Liquor up, you women!” commanded Biichting. He had 
resolved to drink himself senseless. Miiller and Dunker seemed 
to have formed the same resolve. They emptied their glasses 
at a draught. 

“Elias, don’t pull such a long face!” 

Elias hastened to smile. He longed to enjoy himself—but 
the creature with the rouge was horrible. The little fat one 
no less. If only he had not kept seeing in his mind a different 
room, a warm room with a tall lamp and a divan and soft 
easy-chairs! And a glorious woman! He must not think of it. 
That was all in the far-away past. Confine yourself to the joys 
of the present. Learn from Miller how to be jolly. See him 
pinch the fat one in the arm. 

“Ow!” cried Auguste. 

“Good solid arm,” declared Miiller. 

“Yeh, what you think? It’s all solid.” 

“Let's see.” 
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Yes, it was all solid enough. Biichting had to admit as 
much. 

“More wine,” cried he. 

“T’m just as solid,” sulked Olli, and bridled. 

“Na, you aren’t either,” teased Auguste. 

“Am so. The gentlemen will say so themselves.” 

“Wine,” yelled Biichting. 

“Come over here! Let’s see!” Miiller shouted. 

Elias felt revolted. Most revolted of all with himself, for 
looking when the painted-faced one opened her blouse. His 
heart began to beat so violently that he could not have spoken. 
Miller too had gone silent. 

The fat one came back with more wine. Her cheeks were 
fiery red. Without warning she seated herself on Biichting’s 
lap. He let her sit, and drank. 

“Ei, look there at the blond, will you now?” squealed 
Auguste. “He knows a thing or two. Well, is she as solid as 
I am?” 

Miller made no reply. He was dragging and tearing at Olli’s 
clothes. She laughed, a high, shrill squawk, and seized Miiller’s 
glass. After that she ran her hand criss-cross over the blond 
pate, once, twice, till it was all dishevelled. “You’re a pretty 
boy,” she praised him. 

“Elias, you aren’t drinking,” cried Biichting. “What’s the 
odds, the whole thing’s tripe, my hearty. Drink, Brother, 
drink, send the vinegar down your gullet. There’s alcohol in 
it, I can feel the effect already. The women are getting more 
beautiful every minute. Evil, be thou our good. Thank the 
Lord, I’m getting drunk. It overcomes me like a cloud at night. 
Like a cloud at night the blessed muzziness steals o’er me. 
Acatalectic logacedic trimeter. Drink, Brother, drink! Who 
knows if we'll be alive tomorrow? Auguste, my loved Auguste! 
But hold, no kissing. I’m not so far gone as that yet. Drink, 
Elias. When you have drunk your drench, a Helen you will 
see in every wench. What’s that, hey? Answer me! A catalectic 
dactylo-epitritic hexapody with anacrusis and syncope. Tumty- 
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ti-tum, tumty-ti-tumty. Cor—rect, Dunker! Bring on your 
bosoms, woman. Praise the gods, I’m drunk.” 

Elias thinks: Is there a possibility of my getting away from 
this? Two stairs, a smoky public-room. No, impossible. Be- 
sides, it would not be decent. Not fair to his friends. Why does 
that painted creature look at me like that? 

Olli leans her head over toward him: “You’re a sweetness,” 
she whispers, close to his ear. 

“Hug him up, go on, I’m not jealous,” Miller laughs. 

“You’re such a pretty boy, much prettier than the rest of 
them that come. I’d let you come at me for nothing, I would.” 

Elias leans his head back, half dazed. Closes his eyes. He 
feels the creature quite near, her hand, her bosom. It makes 
him frantic. 

“You are a sot, Paul,” Miiller nudges him. Biichting has 
settled down in his chair. “It’s not the time to go to sleep, 
man.” 

“I’m not asleep,” says Biichting, starting up; “Auguste, she’s 
conscious, she’s telling me the story of her life. She’s a wench 
from Stangerode. Barmaid here these six months. Fresh blood, 
uncorrupted country blood, cow’s blood, cow’s butter, fresh 
cow’s-milk butter. Praise the gods, I distinctly feel that I’m 
very drunk.” 

“Well, as far as I’m concerned, Paul, I’m no fool. I know 
which way a cat jumps. I’m from Berlin, where the girls have 
some chic. But a piece of goods like Olli here—she’s turned 
her back on me, but for all that, piece of goods like Olli, 
Paul . . . Bit of class about her. She’s ravishing my boozy 
bosom-friend Elias there. By Jove, look at her! It’s a great 
school, if you just look at it right.” 

All at once Biichting springs up, shoves Auguste to one side, 
and staggers to the table. The painted one has Elias as far as 
she wants him. She keeps laughing, cooing, slavering. She is 
like a spider, embracing her victim six-legged, before sucking 
him up. Elias’s eyes are closed. His face glows as if with fever. 
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But Biichting clutches the woman by the waist-band and 
pulls her up: “Leave the boy alone, do you hear? Or there'll 
be a thrashing coming to you!” His face is distorted with rage. 

“Tableau! Tableau!” laughs Miiller. 

The painted one is about to set up an outcry, but seeing the 
look in Biichting’s eye thinks better of it, and says: “What are 
you cutting up so rough for, all of a sudden?” 

“Strumpet!” yells Biichting, beside himself. 

“Well, and what of it? Are you any better?” she screeches. 
“Everybody his own job. Am I taking away your trade? It’s an 
insult, to grab hold of anybody like that. I shall complain to 
my boss, you hear?” 

Auguste has got up and begins to rail at Biichting in her 
turn. But Miller quiets her. “Don’t spoil a jolly evening. Take 
it easy.” Everything is all right. His friend is only a little 
drunk, he’ll come to reason, presently. For the moment let 
him, Caspar, surnamed the Blond, entertain the ladies. 

“But I want to get to the little one,” shrills the painted-face, 
and kicks out in her passion, whereby she totters on her high 
heels. 

“Hold your tongue,” Biichting spits at her. He takes Elias by 
the arm. Elias stands up. “Come on, this is no place for you. 
I'll take you out. But put yourself to rights first.” 

“Well, my two Graces, where is your room?” asks Miller. 
“Do you sleep in one bed or in two?” 

The girls see that there is not much to be done with Biichting 
and Elias. The blond is really the only nice one. Auguste 
hangs heavily on his arm, but he is more taken with the other. 
Olli, seemingly still aggrieved, leaves the room, and he fol- 
lows her out. Auguste hesitates. She goes up to the table, lifts 
the bottle, and empties one glass after another. Then she tries 
to talk with the others, perhaps something can still be done. 
But they do not answer. So she follows Olli out. 

“It is a blasphemy, I think; one that all the rest of one’s 
life can never be forgiven.” 
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“Oh, blazes—nonsense, tripe! Elias, how often do you think 
God gets insulted the same way? The thing is, you get no satis- 
faction from a woman you don’t love. Good Lord, we might 
have known it. The likes of us can’t manage the things Herr 
Scheym and his likes can. It’s a beastly business, but it’s not a 
blasphemy. Come along, my boy, we'll go. Where’s Miller?” 

“Gone after the women.” 

“Yes, it doesn’t affect him. He’s one of those that can sail 
with every breeze. Such people are lucky. It’s just the tragedy 
of it that one can’t find the woman one needs. And what you 
get, you can’t use. Doesn’t Faust say that somewhere? Never 
mind. Let’s bunk. Got your hat?” 

Biichting pays Friulein Elli for their wine, points upward 
with his thumb and says their friend will stop a little longer 
with the young ladies. 

The barmaid receives the information with composure. Very 
well, let him stop. 

They are outside. With whirling heads, weary brains. The 
weather has turned. The snow has melted. The eaves trickle 
and drip. The street is wet, filthy, dark. 

They turn up their coat-collars and go their way arm in 
arm. As they pass the dark mass of St. Stephan’s church, mid- 
night sounds from the tower. 

Biichting pauses: “Hark, Elias! After that sty we’ve come 
from, it is good to know that there is such a sound in the 
world. It soars up over the roofs. It’s like music. If the church 
were open now, I’d go in. I could sit down at the organ and 
give thanks to God I’m alive. Can you understand that?” 

Elias makes no answer. 

“Yes, you’ve got to gulp down life wholesale, the good with 
the bad. But you must have a stomach for it too.” 

A figure emerges from the street called “Uber den Steinen” 
and hurries toward the churchyard. It stops and whistles. 


Elias shrinks. “Come on,” he whispers. “Come away. That’s 
Miller.” 


* * * 
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Tue days went on toward winter, one’s breath froze on the 
air. Wolf and Barbara, when they met for their walks, had 
only the bare heavens above them, and those mostly in win- 
try disguise. Occasionally they went to sit in the shelter 
in St. Stephan’s Park; sometimes again, in their wander- 
ings over frozen meadows they found a hut beneath whose 
thatch they might take brief refuge from wind, snow, or 
rain. 

Both felt bitterly the offensiveness of such vagabondage. 
They asked each other what was to be done. And Wolf came 
upon an idea, perhaps a risky one, but not hard of execution. 
The following Sunday they should go to some chosen place 
in the not too immediate neighbourhood, take a room at an inn, 
and in that room revel in their mutual joy. 

Barbara was content with anything that Wolf approved. The 
single condition was that the expedition must take place be- 
tween three and seven, at latest half past seven. She dared not 
come home later than that. 

With so little time, the Harz was out of the question, or any 
town not close at hand. They had to decide on a village, and 
chose one called Meisdorf, whither Wolf would go on ahead 
and make all arrangements. At half past three he would fetch 
Barbara from the station. 

The pretext which should make plausible to the outer world 
this meeting under shelter was as simple as convincing: Wolf 
and Barbara were to appear as brother and sister, who needed 
a room for an hour or so in which to wash up and rest a little. 
They purported to have made a long journey and needed to 
refresh themselves before paying a visit to someone in the 
place. 

Both of them, very likely, perceived that their argument 
possessed more than one logical flaw, or at least was not un- 
impeachably plausible. But to themselves they needed not to 
justify their plan, to them it was only a matter of being able 
to sit somewhere undisturbed; this dreadful running about in 
the rain and the snow—Wolf interrupted his own train of 
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thought to declare that it mattered not in the least what one of- 
fered: as pretext for renting the room, provided one knew how 
to bring it forward pom aneinehe And then he would do. 

Arrived in Meisdorf at half past two, he observed with dis- 
gust that the station lay a long distance from the village. It 
was that much time lost. There would not be much more than 
an hour left for the blissful solitude 4 deux at the inn. The 
way was unspeakably foul, freezing nights and thawing day- 
times, a waste of mud. Wolf proceeded by leaps, running to a 
point storklike, first on one side, then on the other. When he 
was on the left it seemed to him better on the right; when on 
the right the drier places all looked to be on the left. There 
were some peasants and country-folk taking the same way, but 
they wore high boots or gaiters. 

At length he did in this fashion finally reach Meisdorf, 
and the interviews with landlords began. 

At the Stag Inn, Wolf, bowing pleasantly: “Have you a 
room free for the afternoon, in which I can rest for an hour, 
wash up, and change? I have been travelling some hours and 
am going to a party in the evening.” (It seemed shrewder not 
to speak of Barbara sooner than necessary.) 

Mine host expressed in the choicest language his regrets. 
It would have been all right, he said, but they had a corpse 
in the house, laid out in the very room in question. Otherwise 
it would have been at his service, but, as he said, the corpse 
prevented his using the room. 

Wolf showed honest regret and betook himself to the “Bull.” 
There he was aghast at the appearance of a party of dressed-up 
people, the men in hats wound round with green, the women in 
white frocks, black stockings and boots. The innkeeper’s wife 
red-faced made fleeting appearance, and before Wolf could 
finish out his speech, said they were having a wedding feast. 
The only room was full of refreshments. It was really impos- 
sible. 

Friendly people, unfriendly fate. But happier fortune at 
length smiled on Wolf from the “Deutsches Haus”—half an 
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hour distant, indeed, from the railway station, but at least not 
pre-empted by either corpses or wedding cakes. The host, a 
man with moustaches and an Alpine hat, gave ear to Wolf’s 
introductory remarks and nodded. They had a room upstairs 
Soe Ot 

Well, what was the but? Wasn’t the room vacant? 

Yes, it was vacant, but it could not be heated. 

“Doesn’t matter. Has it a washing-stand?” 

Mine host nodded. Then Wolf, quite casually, mentioned 
that he must go over to the station and fetch his sister. She was 
invited to the party too. Yes. The road was frightfully muddy. 
One got very splashed, it was impossible to go into company 
in that condition. ; 

The man was silent. He was probably considering what 
sort of party it would be, to which the youth and his sister 
were going. 

The room was in the first story, and was precisely such a 
room as Wolf had thought: two beds, two washing-stands. A 
clothes-rack. A rickety table, a chair. Curtains? Where were 
the curtains? Nothing. Bare panes. Wolf went up to the win- 
dow. On the left was a bowling-alley; beneath, a stretch of un- 
planted garden rising to a hill. Whoever stood on the hill 
could look directly into the room. 

Wolf leaned there at the window and looked out at the 
cheerless scene; there arose in him the senseless wish to get 
away, to go off, never to come back. Everything seemed flat, 
repellant. The chamber, the lies he had told, the curtainless 
window, the bowling-alley, the muddy high-road. He had to 
call himself sharply to order and by an act of will invoke the 
radiant features of his beloved, in order not to throw over the 
whole plan. 

He went to fetch her. She trembled with excitement, fear, 
curiosity. The road made no difference to her, nor did Wolf’s 
pessimistic descriptions. The chamber might be poor, cold, 
ugly, what difference did it make? If they could only be to- 
gether, at last together! 
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Had the landlord noticed anything? Had he thought any- 
thing about it? 

“Not in the least,” Wolf assured her. “I’ve pulled the wool 
properly over his eyes.” 

But she was a little upset when, as they entered the inn, 
suddenly faces stared at them out of three doors. And when 
their host came out of the bar, they saw four people sitting 
round a table, who turned their heads as on the word of com- 
mand, to stare. Barbara was congealed with fear. She did not 
speak, only silently regretted that she had left her long, blond 
braids hanging, by Wolf’s desire, instead of sticking them up 
out of sight, in the last minute. 

Wolf, under the influence of this general curiosity, sud- 
denly altered his procedure. He did not go upstairs at once, 
but ordered cake and coffee. The landlord and his wife took 
the order, apparently in all good faith, and invited the brother 
and sister into their own living-room to enjoy the refreshment. 

They sat there on a plush sofa, in the over-heated, ill- 
ventilated room, and Wolf whispered to Barbara: “We had to 
do this, so as not to rouse their suspicions. Afterwards we'll 
go up.” 

Barbara of course agreed with anything Wolf said. She 
found it charming that they were invited into the private room 
to take their coffee. True, the room was hot, but it was all 
charming none the less. Dear me, for peasants! 

Each time anyone came into the living-room, or served 
them with coffee and cake, Wolf took occasion to be speaking 
of their parents: mentioned Mama and Papa, and displayed 
toward Barbara the careless friendliness of an older brother. 

The coffee was poor. Wolf looked at the time. They had an 
hour and a half until the train should leave. That wretched 
feeling of distaste came over him again momentarily. “Why all 
this?” he thought. “Why are we sitting here in this horrid 
room drinking bad coffee? Is it because we want to? What 
was it we wanted? To be alone, to be undisturbed, nothing 
but that.” 
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A maid brought in a paraffin lamp. 

“Tt is time to go up,” Wolf said, “otherwise we shan’t get 
there in time.” 

Barbara preserved a stony silence, only nodding. 

They went to their room. A gloomy twilight reigned there, 
it was bald and chilly. They stood in it, self-consciously. In- 
vestigated a door leading into the next room, considered if it 
would be better to have a light. Barbara was against it: they 
would need to go and ask, and she wanted to have no more to 
do with the people below. But Wolf pointed out that a dark 
room must arouse the natural suspicions of the landlord, and 
it was highly advisable they should rather nip such suspicions 
in the bud. 

So he went down and asked for a lamp. They promised to 
bring one. When he opened the chamber door again, Barbara 
was sitting on one of the wooden chairs, smiling helplessly 
up at him. He put his arms round her without speaking. But 
they heard steps, and moved apart. 

Soon the paraffin lamp stood on the unsteady table, stank, 
and befouled the hands that dared touch it. And anybody could 
see in now at ease, simply by mounting the hillock from the 
bowling-alley. They saw the necessity of covering the window. 
Barbara spread out her coat, which she had taken down 
again on account of the chill in the room. They stretched it as 
far as it would go and secured it to the casement on either 
side the window, and there it hung spectrelike, leaving much 
space uncovered: the arms extended as though in mocking 
blessing upon the happiness of the pair. 

The preparations were complete. The longed-for hour was 
at hand, when they could lie down on the bed and kiss each 
other to their hearts’ content. Strangely enough, they did not 
do so. For the moment they sat on the chairs instead. They 
were at pains to talk a little, to assure each other how lucky 
they were, how glad they ought to be that everything had gone 
well thus far. The house door kept noisily opening and clos- 
ing below, steps and voices resounded. Every few minutes 
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Wolf sprang from his chair, went to the door and listened. 

On one of these aimless and useless trips he stopped before 
Barbara and asked with a melancholy smile: “I say, Barbel, 
do you think it’s any good stopping on?” 

She looked at him silently. Ah, those great eyes of hers! 
How mischievous they could sometimes look! But now she had 
much ado to restrain her tears. 

“Oh, the devil, what do we care about it all? We’ ve still half 
an hour. Lie down on the bed and I'll sit beside you.” 

Obediently she left her chair and seated herself on the edge 
of the bed; he lifted her feet, bent over the dewy mouth, and 
kissed it. She responded quiveringly to his tenderness, and 
revived anew, in the midst of anxious fears, like a flower 
surprised to find itself blooming in the snow. Then once more 
they flew apart, as a man mounted the stair to their story. 

Wolf began at once to walk about in the room, to speak 
audibly of Papa and Mama. With particular emphasis he 
regretted the fact that they could not reach their parents by 
telephone from here. Barbara said nothing. 

The man who had come upstairs entered, not their room, but 
the communicating one. He stopped there several minutes. 
Wolf had to continue with his farce. Barbara even said yes 
once or twice to his senseless utterances. 

Thank heaven, the man at length went downstairs again. His 
footfall had scarcely died away when Wolf rushed to the bed. 
Speechlessly he pressed his head against Barbara’s breast. On 
his way to Meisdorf the hope had possessed him that he might 
perhaps undress her a very little, kiss her breast, or draw off 
her stockings. How strange, all desire to do so had fled! Their 
joy, which had been like a steady fire, penetrating them to 
lighten and warm, had taken a sudden turn, and seemed con- 
tinually on the way to die down in despair. Yet it was sweet. 
This quarter-hour of undisturbed love was a gift from the 
gods. They were transported into a blessed realm, gave wit- 
ness before each other of the depth of their mutual feeling, 
and smothered every incautious word in kisses. 
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The watch on the table next the paraffin lamp ticked away, 
time strode on. Wolf leaped from the bed. Time to get up, 
to take down the cloak from the window, to pay the bill! 

He went down and knocked on the living-room door. No one 
was there, but the maid said she would fetch the landlord. He 
came. He still wore the green huntsman’s hat—probably he 
wore it all day. Wolf suddenly experienced a vague fear, and 
spoke in an exaggeratedly friendly tone when he asked for 
the bill. 

The man took the note, disappeared with it into the bar. 

Two children in peasant Sunday clothes came hand in hand 
slowly step by step down the stair. A flaxen-haired boy, hold- 
ing his sister by the hand. The little sister’s nose was run- 
ning. 

“Well, infants?” said Wolf. 

The children stared. Now the father reappeared, drove them 
into the living-room, and paid Wolf his change. 

“The cakes were delicious. Thanks very much.” 

The landlord looked up: “What were you doing there up- 
stairs?” His tone was by no means friendly. 

Wolf found, absurdly enough, he had lost his breath. He 
quite knew what he ought to answer to the man’s impudent 
question—but unfortunately he could not get it out. His heart 
was beating too violently. 

“The guests have had their laugh over it,” went on the man. 
“It wasn’t a straight deal, you know.” 

“I don’t understand—I assure you—you’ve—you’re mis- 
taken, I ee 

“Yes, I know all that rigmarole. I don’t take people in for 
that sort of game. The guests have been laughing.” 

Barbara appeared on the stair, of a waxen pallor. 

“Come on down, Barbel. Our host here thinks we—he says 
—he thought we—we’ll tell our friends here—it’s really price- 
less.” 

When the landlord caught sight of Barbara, he probably 
hesitated to go on. And perhaps he was startled at sight of her 
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terrified face, which betrayed that she knew all. He went out 
and slammed the door behind him. 

Barbara and Wolf stood outside. Without a word they struck 
into the road to the station. 

“What did the man say?” she whispered. 

“What do you suppose he said!” cried he sarcastically; 
“don’t mind, Barbel. It wasn’t so bad. That’s the way of the 
world, or rather of society. It is a force that works against 
you. The individual is defenceless against it. But I tell you, a 
new morality will arise. Our children will be more fortunate 
than we.” 

This was cold comfort to Barbara. She was afraid someone 
might have recognized her, or the landlord made inquiries 
after her name and origin. Wolf tried at first to reassure her, 
and ended by catching her anxiety. As they sat in the compart- 
ment and a man with black moustaches got in after them, 
gave them a searching glance, and then took out a newspaper, 
even Wolf felt that this man was an emissary from the land- 
lord or at the least instructed by him. 

Thank goodness, the man did not get out in Annenstedt, but 
went on. Their fears dissolved in laughter: they were silly, 
to have let themselves be so frightened. 

Then came the final blow, which left them completely 
crushed. 

At the barrier stood Professor Bauernfeind. Muggles stood 
at the barrier. He saw Wolf, he saw Barbara. Wolf wrenched 
off his cap, and from the master’s answering bow apprehended 
what he might expect from the day that was to come. 


6 


T HE PARCZ HAD LIFTED THEIR SHEARS, BUT NOT YET HAD 
they snipped the thread. The first few hours of the next fore- 
noon passed for Wolf in palpitating consciousness of un- 
favourable symptoms: Professor Schiller, the Director, did 
not appear at the Homer lesson. There was a strange gentle- 
man sitting in the office with him. When he came, he ran his 
gaze silently over Wolf. Professor Bauernfeind, for his part, 
deliberately ignored him. Directed no question toward him, 
left his feigned interest unheeded. At last all five periods 
were over, the sentence of death had not been pronounced, 
the Parce had not cut the thread. Set free, ransomed by fate, 
he ran home. 

During those hours, Barbara had sat in the same pertur- 
bation in her seat in the first class of the Lycée, pretended to 
follow with perfect concentration the Director’s remarks on 
Moliére—and could not help wandering every minute to the 
Sunday afternoon in Meisdorf. The quarter-hour in Wolf’s 
arms had been so heavenly, the aftermath so horrible. The 
landlord might easily have recognized her as a Lycée pupil 
and sent a letter denouncing her to Professor Schwanebaum. 
At first she had not felt seriously alarmed, had already for- 
gotten all her fears and spent the recess laughing with her 
friends. But then Schwanebaum entered the Hest -room, stout, 
dignified, erect, his short-sighted eyes squinting a little. He 
entered, stroking, as was his habit, his dark-blond moustache. 
Standing on the platform, he tapped lightly, as usual, with 
a silver lead-pencil on the desk, and said: “Qu’avez-vous appris 
pour aujourd’ hui?” 

His confident proprietorial eye roved over the blossoming 


flower-bed of girlish faces uplifted toward him; he said: “Eh 
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bien! Attention, mes dames, sil vous plait! Maintenant, 
qu’avez-vous appris 4 

His eye paused suddenly upon Barbara’s face, he momen- 
tarily wrinkled his brow and said in his own language: “Bar- 
bara Birkner, you may come to me in the Director’s room 
after the hour. I wish to speak with you.” 

Barbara turned white as chalk. Her yes was inaudible. She 
knew now what had happened. The landlord had found 
out that it was she who had been with Wolf in the hotel. 
Poor Wolf, now they’d put him out of the school. “My father 
will half kill me,” she thought. “And my mother will 
go weep and bewail with all the women in her sewing-cir- 
cle.” 

Slowly the colour came back to her cheeks. She resolved, 
whatever came, to deny it. “What? I am supposed to have been 
in Meisdorf with an upper classman? Ha, ha, ha! Who told 
you such rubbish? I was on a walk with my friend Kathe 
all yesterday afternoon.” No, not Kathe, she suddenly thought. 
Lisel sounded more plausible. Because Lisel was sure to have 
been with Werner von Raspe. With Lisel, then. She must let 
Lisel know: pass her a note. Barbara wrote on a slip of paper: 
“If you are asked, I was with you all yesterday afternoon, 
understand?” and passed it to Lisel, at the end of the hour, 
as she went with Director Schwanebaum to his office. She 
felt quite calm again, but very red. Unusually red. 

She stood near the door of the bare room. It had light- 
coloured furniture. The sun shone through ill-washed win- 
dow-panes. Director Schwanebaum pulled a cord. Brown 
curtains closed. A disagreeable twilight reigned in the 
room. 

Schwanebaum habitually in private conversation, addressed 
his favourites with the Du. Jovially, benevolently, he laid his 
heavy, fleshy hand on Barbara’s shoulder: “Barbara, look me 
in the eyes.” 

Barbara summoned all her powers and lifted her great blue 
eyes frankly to his. 
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“Tell me, my child, I have heard something that I did not 
like to hear. I will ask you like this: Have you nothing to 
tell your old master and Director?” 

She shook her head and fixed her eyes on the crack through 
which the window-curtains let light into the room. A dazzling 
ray of light, filled with quivering motes of dust. 

“So you have nothing to tell me, Barbara? Are you quite 
sure? Then I will ask you something: who is the young man 
with whom you have been seen arm in arm? Eh?” 

The beam of light floated like a ray of hope into Barbara’s 
heart: the old beak does not know anything about Meisdorf! 
Perhaps he is just pretending not to? No, he does not know. 

“An acquaintance,” she answered. 

“An acquaintance? Ah. I hear that he is a student at the 
Gymnasium, an Unterprimaner at the Stephaneum?” 

She shook her head. 

“You are not lying, Barbara? Not trying to lie to your old 
master?” 

“He is an upper classman.” 

Director Schwanebaum’s heavy hand moved a little, from 
the young girl’s shoulder to her neck. Now he could feel her 
throat, where the vein was pulsing. 

“Are you so excited, Barbara?” he asked again and bent 
his face, with its pointed beard, down to her lovingly. “Your 
little heart is beating harder and harder.” He laid his left 
hand on the spot above her heart. Barbara’s head drooped. 
She stood there motionless, only her pulse throbbed so it 
seemed to shake her whole body. 

“Will you not tell me his name?” Schwanebaum slowly 
let his left hand drop. The right lay now on the white skin of 
her shoulder. 

“No,” said Barbara, without lifting her gaze. She fixed it 
on his black laced boots. He doesn’t know we were in Meis- 
dorf. He doesn’t know. 

“So you will not repay frankness with frankness? Eh bien. 
Then tell me where you were yesterday.” 
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Barbara suddenly felt the whole weight of his evil hand, so 
heavy that her knees began to tremble. 

“Walking with Lisel,” she whispered. 

“With Lisel? Oh, Elise Stein. Ah! I should like to believe 
it. I can see from your eyes that you feel repentance, though 
your ill-judged secretiveness wounds me. And moreover I know 
quite well who the youth is with whom you go about. I only 
wanted to see if you can be honourable. Barbara, I am afraid 
you are on the wrong path. Look at me!” She raised her head, 
looked him straight, almost mockingly, in the face. “In your 
blue eyes, my child, innocence still speaks. When you have 
lost it, you are lost indeed. No one can save you after that. 
You will stagger lost towards the abyss. Barbara, I am dis- 
tressed over you. My distress leads me to ask: Has he kissed 
you yet?” 

“No, Herr Director,” she answered with honest indigna- 
tion. 

He looked long at her, stroking her hot cheek with his left 
hand. “I believe you,” he nodded. “You are still pure. Have a 
care, child, of these young men; they come in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” 

Barbara pinched herself violently in the hip with her left 
hand. She felt in high spirits. 

“Well, go now. And tomorrow you may bring the exercise- 
books to my house again.” 

She curtsied and glided along the wall to the door. Once 
outside she raced through the corridor and fell laughing, 
beside herself with joy, on her bench. No one was there. She 
could laugh as loud as she liked. 


* * *% 


Tue danger they had passed “welded” them, so Wolf felt, 
only more firmly together. He said as much to Barbara, as 


they walked through the snow on the Heckling road. And 
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Barbara mutely nodded assent. Daily firmer, daily more bliss- 
ful. 

Wolf had heard of Paul Biichting’s experience with the 
girls at the tavern. Paul had recounted everything down to the 
smallest detail, and he repeated it, in a modified form, to 
Barbara, since there were to be no secrets between them. She 
must know everything. “And it turned out as it had to, Barbel, 
it could not be any other way,” he ended his account: “Biich- 
ting, who at bottom is an idealist, a really intellectual being, 
was about to betray the ideals of youth. If he had done so, he 
would not be alive today. He could not have survived the de- 
filement. You see, I am like him, I want to force my way 
into the world, examine everything, know everything, for only 
through immediate experience can one become wiser; but I 
will do it so as not to sacrifice the ideal of purity. I feel, if 
I did sacrifice it, I could never have the experiences I long 
for. I could never have any relations with women—and yet, 
for instance, what Biichting demands of them I could not de- 
mand either.” 

He would have liked her to ask what it was that Biichting 
demanded, but she made no answer. It was like that always 
with Barbel. A glorious creature; but there was never any 
real conversation with her, the inner depths remained unex- 
plored. Only fleetingly did this shadow fall upon Wolf’s path, 
for his blood called too loud when she was near. And he re- 
joiced at this call of the blood, dreading nothing so much as 
the hours in which her dear features stood before him merely 
as an image which gratified his esthetic sense. He hated this 
esthetic gratification, he wanted to be shaken, set on fire, to 
drown in kisses, soar away on the wings of his intoxica- 
tion. Yesterday he had confessed to Biichting: “On Tuesday 
her kisses did not give me the satisfaction I craved.” Biich- 
ting had answered musingly: “They can’t. You are too far 
along for kisses to do that.” But Wolf vehemently repelled 
this point of view. To make Barbara his lover, to make her 
unhappy, she was too dear to him for that. Never! Moreover, 
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he felt that his love of her was before all else spiritual in its 
essence. The sensual impulse was really entirely in the back- 
ground. She should remain his friend, inviolable, a com- 
panion from whom nothing that moved him was hidden. But 
the sword of purity should lie between them until the hour 
came when they recognized that they would remain together 
for the whole of their lives—in short, up to the hour of mar- 
riage. 

They tramped shoulder to shoulder through the wintry 
landscape. Twilight was wafted coldly by a grey wind out of 
grey clouds. A flight of crows rose from the meadows on 
their left. How bare the plough-land was, how boundlessly 
melancholy! He and Barbara were the only human beings on 
this frozen terrestrial sphere. All warmth had collected in 
their hearts, the sun stood no longer in the heavens, and all 
that was light was kindled through them and from them. Every 
few breaths they stopped and kissed each other. He praised 
her loveliness in words that made her tremble. He spread out 
before her his dream of a great life which they should con- 
quer together. Picture after picture flutters from the cornu- 
copia of his fancy: he sees Italy, sees the great world, Barbara 
in the brilliance of elegant toilets. The southern sea appears 
deep blue above the horizon. In the remote distance the sky- 
line above the African coast, nightly reddened by the aura of a 
volcano. The sun-deck of a steamship, music from the salon. 
Both of them gazing into endless space. Above them the white 
pinions of sea-gulls, like silver pennons. Burmese temples 
rise out of the deep green of the tropical forest, and a white 
moon hangs motionless on the night. On the terrace she leans 
in nude loveliness and drinks the dew of his love. About them, 
however, threatens the black primeval forest, full of shrieks 
and lust and demons. 

Barbara has her eyes closed. With his arms about her she 
moves securely to his rhythm, listening and lost in the dance 
of visions. Now they turn off into a little billow of ground, 
where a slight elevation shields them from the wind and the 
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high-road. They sit down in the snow. It is no longer cold. The 
winter evening steams from their mouths, from their clothing. 
Their breath is the smoke of the flame that threatens to devour 
them. 

Wolf feels that this is the great hour when the universe lies 
open to him. The goal, toward which he shoots arrowlike with 
a burning thrust. At this second of time, he pierces it through. 
Oh, sacred self-forgetfulness of life, flashing up of the blue 
flame of eternity! Oh joy of the burning embrace, which is 
yet a pain, since desire will never, by doubling itself, become 
one! How hot her kisses are, how her features seem to melt 
with yearning! Her hat falls from her head, the ash-blond 
waves flow loose about her. 

This he knows: in the losing of the ego lies one pole of life, 
in the assertion of it the other. He loses himself in lambent 
bliss, feeling her naked skin beneath his glowing finger-tips. 
The smooth thigh of a woman is witchery. An unknown magic 
makes his hand mount up toward that mysterious heaven, 
whose silken allure he knows by divination: throbbing centre 
of the world. He is whipped on to mad voluptuosity. Barbara 
is a bright leaf in the storm. Smiling she resists no encroach- 
ment of the beloved, nor would resist were he to throw her 
naked in the snow. But when he realizes that she is no more 
than seed in the wind, a cloud in space, an echo to his call, 
abruptly he recognizes the other pole of life. Avid of asceticism 
he forces on renunciation, kisses her mouth, pulls her to her 
feet, and stammers: “Child, creature of God, dove that soars 
above the new-born world! We shall create this world. You and 
I. In purity, in undefilement we shall become one. In spirit 
one, as two clouds melt together. For that which other human 
beings need we do not. We do not need the beast, we shall 
fly straight up to God, we two!” 

He stammers all this close to her face, that is breathing and 
rosily luminous; he sees her eyes, like two never-plumbed 
deeps of water. 

Suddenly he turns round: there on the horizon the sheaf 
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of flame from a blast-furnace flares up in the winter night. A 
shiver clutches him: a black door opens. The casting of steel, 
the thunder of machinery, the fire of the struggle for existence 
—that is the world, sprawling upwards like a gigantic blind 
demon above the bluish expanse of field. Nearer plunges his 
heavy bulk, his hairs are the serpents of eternal sins, and above 
his brazen head stands the three-coloured rainbow of destiny: 
heaven, hell, and purgatory. 


* * + 


Since that night in the “Wolf’s Gorge” Elias had not shaken 
off his sense of shame. The conviction gnawed at him ever 
deeper and more burningly, that he was irretrievably be- 
smirched. He had wanted to become “mature” for Helga, now 
he knew that if she came back, he would never see her again. 
Something out of ordinary life had happened: the enforcement 
of the woman had driven him out of the kingdom of youth, 
had made him feel old and strange in the presence of his 
class-mates. His youth had withered in a night; he looked back 
upon it as a remote land of blessed memories. How beautiful 
everything was that lay behind him, how indescribable the 
days when he had sat in Helga’s villa and looked at albums 
of pictures! Youth was lost, maturity not found. Between the 
two spheres he had fallen into an inferno of the damned. 

He avoided now, self-consciously, his friend Miiller, whose 
skilful sailing in all waters had been his peculiar attraction, 
Elias having said to himself that precisely this lucky facility 
was lacking in himself. It was torture to exchange three words 
alone with his erstwhile friend. And when one day Miiller 
appeared at his house, jovially clapping him on the shoulder 
and saying he had come with the intention of leading him 
astray, this head-hanging being more than he could stand, 
Elias surprised him by shrieking at him, stamping his foot, 
finally throwing himself sobbing on the bed. 
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Miller perceived that here was one in need of consolation, 
and forthwith recognizing the ground of Elias’s paroxysm, 
advised in favour of a life of joy. One had to get used even 
to going with girls. It wasn’t just like falling off a log. Those 
women at the “Wolf’s Gorge” had not impressed him either, as 
Olympian goddesses; but he had said to himself that dairy- 
maid in the hand was better than an empress in the bush. That 
Olli had peeled off like greased lightning, and put the thing 
through with perfectly amazing routine. Anyhow Auguste, 
though Elias wouldn’t believe it, was much the commoner per- 
son of the two, once she had got wound up. If he hadn’t been 
drunk he would certainly have gone home when Elias did. Next 
day he had had a fearful head on; but even a head doesn’t 
last for ever, and on Monday he had consoled himself with the 
thought that some time or other one had to lay aside the petti- 
coats of childhood and assume the virile pantaloon. “So up 
with you, Elias, get up and get on with it.” 

Elias, during this counter-plea, had not stirred from the 
sofa-cushion into which his face was pressed. Most of what 
Miller had said was inaudible to him. Now he looked up and 
promised to follow. 

Miiller, glad to have relieved himself of his compunctions, 
once more warned Elias not to fall an unresisting prey to the 
dumps. Offered him a cigarette, and when Elias declined, 
shrugged his shoulders commiseratingly and left. 

An hour later Elias went to Dietrich. His friend was not at 
home. He passed by Willi Gast’s, and heard Pepchen through 
the open window, roaring with laughter. He whistled. Willi 
appeared and beckoned him with a thundering “Come up, 
child of mortality, come up, you miserable sinner!” 

A gleam of light pierced Elias’s darkness. He went up. His 
friend stood at the door, tying his tie. His room had a draught 
of wintry air streaming through it. He responded to Elias’s 
astonished stare: “Ventilation is the first duty of civilized man. 
Good sixty minutes’ training, you get sudor teutonicus, my 
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son. We can shut it now. Well, you old renegade, how comes 
it you’ve not been to let me clasp you to my friendly bosom: 
this month and more?” 

Elias made an excuse of school work, of moods, of anything 
he could think of. Asked why Pepchen had laughed so hard 
just now that he could be heard on the street. 

“Because my mother marched in with the steaming coffee- 
urn, and when she put her nose into the icy air she made a 
right-about-face by platoons and marched out again, with the 
coffee-urn as aforesaid. Well, what shall we do, Elijah 
prophet, eh? Loaf down Broad Street? No? The noes have it. 
I don’t like the look of your countenance, immortal youth. 
You'll have to get into training again, what you need is the 
horizontal bar—a proper muscular debauch.” 

He stood in front of a mirror and belaboured his tight, wiry 
curls with a pair of brushes. Threw the brushes into a comb- 
box, which he clapped noisily to, yelled: “Ready!” and took 
his stand before Elias, measuring him with his bright brown 
eyes. Elias looked away. 

“Aha, aha!” said Willi in his deepest bass, nodding his head. 
“So you’ve really been at it! Shockin’! And now the poor little 
old chap is crushed by the weight of his own wickedness. Well, 
you're a silly ass. If a man has raised up a bump on his head 
he doesn’t go on top of that lancing it with a case-knife.” 

They went out and through the town. Willi Gast talked about 
things that happened at school, made no further mention of his 
former topic. Elias felt better at first, and his friend’s healthy 
normality streamed through him like fresh blood. But then sud- 
denly he felt the futility of seeking relief in flight. “I try to run 
away from myself to others, to be acquitted in their eyes. But 
no one but God himself can absolve me. I must wait until I 
hear His word. To die, or to be born anew, only one or the 
other of these is open to me.” 

He reached home weighed down by the despair which was 
his daily mood. 
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Then there were hours when he hoped to get relief from 
Dietrich: to run to him, confess all, implore him for aid against 
the agony in his own heart. 

Surely that would do him good. But, strange to say, when he 
happened to meet Dietrich, his friend seemed grimmer and more 
silent than ever. If he were to confess all, would not Dietrich 
simply condemn him, because he had withdrawn himself from 
his influence? Once, in the circle of the friends, Dietrich had 
dismissed young Miller with a few ironic words. He would 
not necessarily condemn a Miiller for an excursion into the 
swamp of vulgarity: but Elias he would never be able to for- 
give. Nothing was left but the everlasting dialogue with him- 
self. In the darkness of sleepless nights, out of the statement 
and counter-statement, he built himself a bridge to the land of 
the redeemed. He set a terminus to his period of waiting for the 
liberating word of God. Until that day, which he marked on 
his calendar, he would do his duty, painstakingly perform his 
school tasks, not leave out of account the earthly goal of promo- 
tion to the upper division. If before that time no change showed 
itself in his inner man, if no dream pointed out a new path to 
him, if Helga Simoni did not return, then he must invoke a 
judgment of God. 

The two weeks passed. The last day fell on a Wednesday. 
Elias was quite tranquil. Everything had become wonderfully 
clear, the excitement had left him, order returned. Only, when 
he closed his eyes, and thought of his existence as a white linen 
sheet spread out to bleach in the sun of a mountain meadow, 
he always saw quite plainly, near the left-hand border of the 
square sheet, a great black spot. God’s sun burned down on this 
black spot, but it remained as it was. 

Elias knew that this was an image. Yet knew also that it was 
more than an image: the reflex of his being. The spot could 
only be removed by a gift of grace or an act of purification. 

The Wednesday came. He continued to see the black spot on 
the expanse of linen: saw it quite plainly, recognized it and 
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also the wide meadow and the misty mountains round. There 
had been no gift of grace. The decision must come through an 
act of purification. 

He resolved to ride his bicycle into the Harz; actually with- 
out any definite purpose. For that which was to come could 
not be forced. He had done his duty, prepared his lessons every 
day, paid attention in Muggles’s classes, and even saved a 
mark-fifty from his pocket-money. He intended to buy his little 
sister a doll with it. No, there was no sense in running away. 
One must meet one’s fate. One must be brave. 

At the Hohe Tor he had an encounter. A man on a motor- 
bicycle had come to grief, and was working at his machine, 
in a bad temper. The street was blocked, Elias had to jump off 
his bicycle; he found himself confronting Director Schiller, 
who despite the short-sightedness recognized him. 

“Well, Dunker?” asked Director Schiller. At once Elias felt 
a violent sense of guilt. How dared he ride into the Harz, only 
a quarter-year before the remove? 

“Where are you going?” asked the Director. 

“Just for a ride. I wanted to get out a littlh——” 

“Have you done your preparation?” 

"Veg. pir. 

“Well, I’ve nothing against excursions, but the school work 
must not suffer. You’ve pulled yourself together of late, eh? 
You look better too. You’re getting on. One must just have the 
desire, and not go about with one’s head full of side-winds. 
Do you read in the Town Library now?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That’s right. You can fully satisfy your intellectual needs 
in the literature periods. When you have your certificate, then 
you can read what you like. Well, go on with your ride, but 
come back in good time.” He waved his hand carelessly. Elias 
had his cap still in his hand when he mounted his bicycle 
again, slightly trembling. 

“What would happen if I were to tell the Bolster all my 
troubles? If I confessed to him the crazy things that happened, 
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my continual fears for the future, my hopes for release, the 
hallucination of the white sheet on the meadow?” 

He felt suddenly an almost aching impulse to turn back, to 
tell the Director what had happened at the “Wolf’s Gorge,” 
and what he had endured in his mind since then. Schiller’s 
face would be indescribable. 

“But to whom else could I confess, who could help me? Dr. 
Galgenwasser would analyse me with perfect coolness. He 
would say it was not so bad. He would be familiar with other 
such cases, he would console me with them, he would advise 
me to enter one of his establishments. 

“My father would hit me straight off—I shouldn’t get to 
the end of my sentence before I had one in the face. 

“Only Dietrich is left. I cannot go to him. I am ashamed 
to.” 

Meanwhile his bicycle speeds onward over the broad high- 
road. 

It is growing darker. It finally grows so dark that he has 
to light his lantern. A clear bright winter night. There are 
many stars sown like seed across the sky. He smells the pines, 
he sees the mountains rise. 

Elias knows the way well, knows where he must turn off to 
find the wood path that leads to the meadow, where in the 
autumn they had romped naked like colts. He means to visit it, 
happiness broods over that meadow. There perhaps, between 
the wood and the water, may come the turning-point in his 
destiny. Not the school, not the city, no human being, only 
great nature can help. It is not yet certain that God has re- 
jected him. He grows firmer in his faith that the release will 
come. At length it seems to him wellnigh inevitable, that God 
will show him a mouse-hole into which he can creep, through 
which he can escape from destruction. 

Look, here is the meadow. It seems much larger in the dark- 
ness. The moving ray of his lantern sweeps across the snowy 
surface. Here he stood on that September day and saw the 
glistening bodies playing in the water of the brook. Mycenzan 
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visions, autumnal heavens, gods, men, and centaurs. Afar the 
rosy-coloured walls of Troy. He wanted to spring with the 
others into the flood but Dietrich had not let him. Why had 
he not? Why might he not spring in, when the others might? 

Elias stands still. The thought tortures him. Was Dietrich 
afraid for his health? No. What others did he could do too. 
Dietrich had not let him into the water because he had seen in 
him the moral blemish, the impure desire. That was it. A 
symbolic act. You may not go in, Elias. You would trouble the 
silvery water. It could have been nothing else. Another inter- 
pretation would be meaningless. This has sense. 

Elias goes to the edge of the stream. The reflection from his 
lantern dances over the frozen slope, the ice-coated stones, the 
crystal icicles. Among them the water gurgles. He stands and 
looks into it. Then he looks up. Stars. Millions of stars... 

“OQ God, here I stand. I have seen my sin, I have tried to 
atone. I can do no more. Tell me how I may be reconciled 
with Thee, how I can be purified.” 

The stars glitter on His garment as it sweeps through uni- 
versal space. Space, in which millions of light-years are as 
a day. Endless space for all the sins of all the worlds. And 
endless room in the spaceless, the heart of God, who for mil- 
lions of light-years has forgiven all sins. In space they are 
committed, in the spaceless forgiven. An eternal interchange, 
holding the balance between sin and purification, between the 
visible and the invisible, between infinite matter and infinite 
spirit. And with a wordless cry of yearning Elias suddenly 
comprehends the holy necessity of sin. 

Then he says aloud: “Sin is good, sin is the way to God, if 
it is exchanged for purification. And every sin is exchanged 
for purification. If only one remained inexchangeable, then 
matter would be greater than spirit, space greater than in- 
finity, world greater than God. So shall I too be forgiven. 
For my sin too there is purification. I know it now. And since 
I know it, know it clearly, it is already happening. O God, O 
God, I thank Thee for the mercy of this knowledge.” 
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The exchange will take place, in a little while he will be 
free from his impurity. Yet purification will come, not to the 
passive agent, but to the active. “So, then, will I live,” he says, 
“strong and active and living. Do my duty in my little sphere 
beginning with my school tasks, no more copying—and save 
my pocket-money; and when I sin I will direct my gaze to the 
stars until I know how to free myself from my sin. I will not 
desire sin, but if it happen I will know the secret of exchange, 
and purify myself from it by looking into that space which is 
only the symbol of infinity.” 

Glorious is this sense of release. Everything extends smiling 
before him, clearly and naturally. And all at once he realizes 
why he has sought this meadow, why this silvery brook. 
Realizes why Dietrich had held him from descending into the 
water, and why he is now free to do so. Yes, now he may 
enter it, without clouding its purity. For the holy exchange 
has taken place. God cleanses him, because every sin in space 
corresponds to a forgiveness in infinity. But the will to be 
purified is necessary. And thus comes about the act of immer- 
sion in the water, as it bursts, pure as the body of a maiden, 
out of the mountains. 

Quickly Elias takes off his clothes. Is he cold? No, not at all. 
How could he be cold, in this glistering brilliance of the 
second baptism? The stars look on, the stars take hands and 
make a charmed ring round the act of grace. Behold, a man 
is redeemed. Ah, benign is the fiery heart of the world! 

Now he stands there naked on the bank as on that other 
long-ago day. Purer than then. His face lifted. Had not Diet- 
rich spoken of the casting of the old skin? How profoundly 
he feels the transformation of the body! All is ready. No man 
can hinder him from the step God himself has bid him take. 

Calmly he treads the icy slope. It burns the soles of his feet. 
He bends his knee. The cold of the water strikes on his feet 
like red-hot iron. “Not cold at all,” he whispers smiling and 
for a second enjoys the sensation of his own courage. Sud- 
denly he slips, staggers, falls. He would have cried out—but 
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then, with blissful understanding, sees a meteor plunge noise- 
lessly across the sky and quench itself with a dull reverberation 
upon his heart. 


* * * 


Ir has begun to snow again. The churchyard is like a marble 
dancing-hall of death. And there is constant shimmering mo- 
tion in the air. Snow covers Elias Dunker’s coffin, which his 
fellow pupils are bearing to the grave. 

A vested choir has sung a choral, and Director Schiller, him- 
self an ordained clergyman, speaks after the minister has done 
the service: words full of warmth and deep feeling for the 
poor young student, whose work, he mentions expressly, had 
in the last weeks so greatly improved. 

The amens have died out above the grave, the casket dis- 
appeared, Mother and Aunt stand sobbing. The father, the 
Director, and the clergyman support the bereaved women. 
Then sadly they all falter homeward through the pelting snow- 
flakes. From the tower of St. Stephan in the town the chimes 
sound for vespers. 

Dietrich, Wolf, Jason, Biichting, and Gast have remained 
behind. 

Jason starts to say something. But speech fails him. Not a 
word comes out. 

Willi Gast bites his lips. He looks at Dietrich. They all feel 
that Dietrich must know the solution of the riddle. 

But Dietrich knows no more than they, shakes his head and 
stares down at the casket. 

The grave-diggers come. The friends lay hold on the im- 
plements and do the work themselves, Slowly the grave closes. 

“Now there is no Elias in the world,” Wolf thinks. “Over all 
the broad bright earth I might seek him and in vain, he is 
nowhere. But neither is this he that lies below. Then where 
has he gone?” 

Paul Biichting asks in his distress: ““Are we to blame, that 
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we could not protect him? What should we have done?” 

“We are all to blame,” answers Wolf. 

“None of us is to blame,” says Dietrich, “not even the 
school; for what could he have expected of it? We must ex- 
pect nothing from outside ourselves. Elias knew that too. God 
knows I loved him, but shall we be unjust to life, because life 
did not elect him?” 

“You are hard,” whispers Jason. 

“I am looking for a meaning,” answers Dietrich. 

They go back. At the entrance to the cemetery stand Peter 
Capelle, Walter Kappel, and Werner von Raspe. In every 
gaze is a heavy question. Voices are hushed. The sounds of 
evening are hushed, night comes on. And still it snows. 

Wolf and Paul are sitting on the sofa in Biichting’s room. 
He has put on his felt slippers and is smoking a pipe. 

Wolf says: “Those that die early are the dreams of nature. 
She sees that here on earth it is a question of stern realities, 
and she draws them back into the womb that bore them.” 

Biichting nods. “Yes, that’s probably it. Who knows?” After 
a while he gets up, goes to the piano and plays. Plays the first 
movement of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. Wolf knows it, 
closes his eyes and shudders with apprehension for the future. 
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In THE STADTWALD THERE STANDS A LITTLE LOOK-oUT. THE 
February wind overleaps it, dancing down to the valley from 
the Westorfer watch-tower. A fleecy sky floats above it, clouds 
and blue. 

Barbara Birkner and Lisel Stein stand before the little round 
building. Barbara has her cap in her hand, her blond hair 
flutters about her. On Lisel’s thin clever face lies a gleam of 
the changeful afternoon sun. Spring is not yet here, yet there 
is a breath of her, a thawing and dripping. 

The eye goes far afield to the Harz, closing the horizon like 
a dark mass of cloud. 

“Once I saw Elias Dunker standing here, looking a long, 
long time, ‘out into life,’ as Wolf always says. Now he is dead.” 

Lisel nods. 

“Kathe thinks he wanted to harden himself. He wanted to 
imitate Willi Gast. Walter was trying to make her think so. 
I know that was not why he died.” 

“But why?” Lisel asks without looking at her. 

“Of love. Can’t you understand that?” 

Lisel nods. “Yes—but he did not go with anyone.” 

“No, that’s true. But Wolf thinks that would not matter. 
After all, at our age one lives for love’s sake, and if one dies 
one dies for love’s sake too. There isn’t any other reason, at 
bottom.” 

Lisel answers: “He is probably right, that it’s all a question 
of love. But why do you say only at our age? I should think 
it could never be otherwise.” 

The sun swings free from moving squadrons of cloud. The 
sky is brilliant, the bare boughs glitter. 

“No, it cannot be otherwise. What will you do when Werner 
goes away?” 
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Lisel is silent. 

The Arnstein lights up and sinks back again into shadow. 

“Once we were both much jollier,” says Barbara. Lisel 
shrugs her shoulders. “Maybe. I don’t know how we were once. 
Kathe and Sabine are as jolly as ever they were.” 

“What do they know about love? Most of them think when 
somebody kisses you that’s all there is to it.” 

Lisel eyes her friend narrowly. “Do you do more?” 

“No, I don’t mean that. We don’t feel the need of that sort 
of thing, we leave it to common people. One can be spiritually 
married.” 

“Yes, it’s possible, I suppose.” After a pause Lisel asks: 
“Do you mean to marry?” 

Barbara looks into the sparkling light. “Well—we haven’t 
spoken of it yet.” 

“Tt doesn’t depend on that, believe me, Barbara.” 

“No, of course not.” 

They go home through St. Stephan’s park. Before them rises 
the majestic tower of the great church, around it cower the 
damp house-tops. The wind takes the girls’ cloaks and tugs at 
their hair. 

They stand and look down upon the scene. These old walls 
and watch-towers, streets, alleys, houses. Above them sweeps 
the February wind. When April comes and the boughs are 
green, then comes graduation, and the students go out every- 
where into the wide world. 

“T know what you are thinking of,” says Barbara. 

Lisel’s head droops. She is not weeping. Only some 
hot drops fall from her eyes. But the wind dries her 
cheeks. 

Barbara too is near dissolving with grief; and yet these 
tears are not grief, only a profound longing, a gleam of in- 
tuition; they are hope, faith, premonition. 

Lisel puts her arm round her friend. “Come,” she softly 
asks. 
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Barbara half closes her eyes, the road dazzles beneath her 
feet. They are both silent as they walk. Suddenly a warm rush 
of joyful feeling pours over her. Ah, to melt in devotion, to 
be naught but a shadow of him who has power over her! 

“Could you give him everything, Lisel? Everything he 
asked?” she whispered. 

Lisel nods slowly. 

After a little they turn their young faces toward each other 
and smile. They feel pure joy—yet do not know whence this 
light that has so suddenly come over them. 


* * * 


Since Elias’s death the circle of friends has been more sub- 
dued. And besides, they have to bend their powers to cram all 
they can into their heads for the exams. 

Dietrich sits longer than ever over his books. Presumably he 
has his own plans, and his reasons for this retirement. Yet if 
his teachers let a meagre word of praise slip through their 
teeth, he stares at his book without a word. This industry is not 
a “tardily awakened sense of duty.” It is his one means of free- 
ing himself from bondage. To be free he uses this means. 
The purpose redeems the deception. 

Moreover, since the autumn the literature period has been in 
the hands of the Director. Professor Bauch, old Waxy, his arch- 
enemy, has been removed, teaches now in the Unterprima. 
Director Schiller mistrusts talent. He does not fail to recognize 
Dietrich Gray’s, but precisely on that account demands from 
him the industry of a machine and painful concentration in 
class. For zeal like that he can even forgive the grossest igno- 

-rance. If only the pupil’s eye rest anxious and credulous upon 
him, displaying a perennial resolve to make up for all lacks 
in knowledge! Dietrich knows this technique by now, He 
practises it to admiration, and even introduces it with success 
in the family circle. The father no longer fears the ridicule of 
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the son. They can sit together at the table now in peaceful in- 
terchange of conversation. 

Yet behind this smooth fagade are other thoughts. First, 
there is the doubt: Was Wolf right when he said they were all 
to blame for Elias’s death? All of them, himself as well? Yes, 
he more than the others even; since he more clearly than the 
others had seen the lad’s need, yet did not guide him. He 
ought to have troubled about him, that he had not was due 
to reprehensible egoism: here he had sat, brooding over the 
renewal of youthful life, while near to him one went help- 
less to his death. Elias bathed where once in the autumn they 
had all rioted in their joy. His madness of longing had led 
him through night and wind into the ice of the brook. What an 
image of his will to live! But it had needed this death to make 
Dietrich understand the extremity that lay back of such a deed. 
And understand the youth that here was shattered like a crystal 
vase. “Life had not elected him’—what a ridiculous apology 
for his own sins of omission! It might be true, that Elias was 
not capable for life—but what good are friends in the world? 
Yes, Wolf was right: they are all to blame, he, Dietrich, most 
of all. 

He knows it now. The knowledge has cost him a few nights’ 
sleep. Now it is clear, the next thing is to act upon it. 

On a Saturday afternoon he meets Wolf near the station. 
Wolf is absent-minded, Dietrich untalkative. They exchange a 
few words; at length Wolf says: “Tonight there will be bock 
beer at the ‘City of Brunswick’; Jason, Kappel, and Raspe 
have agreed to wash down their erudition for an hour or so. 
Will you come?” 

Dietrich answers nothing for a good while, then remarks 
casually: “We ought to get old enough to lose our confidence 
in alcohol.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of the alcohol. We don’t drink the few 
glasses of bock beer to get drunk.” 

“Why, then?” 
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“Oh Lord, because it tastes good. What’s the matter with 
you, Dietrich?” 

“It doesn’t taste good. That’s just a shibboleth taken over 
from the old folks. It’s part of being grown up, to get tipsy. 
That’s the way you assert your manhood, as it were. And you 
get yourself a girl by way of showing that you’ve passed your 
puberty.” 

Wolf hears him out. “Are you making personal allusions?” 
he asks then, curtly. 

“Does the cap fit you?” 

SSINion” 

“I was hitting at all of us, myself included 

“Aha!” interrupted Wolf. “Prohibition! Have you joined 
the Wandervégel? Gone into the youth movement of the un- 
productive?” 

“I shall pay no attention to your scorn, as long as you 
have nothing better to offer. The Wandervogel makes his own 
catch-words, you take them over from your elders. Which is 
better?” 

Wolf is nonplussed. He notices Dietrich’s almost surly ex- 
pression. He has never looked so before. Is he just in a bad 
mood? 

Cautiously he answers: “Why do you keep saying ‘you’? 
Haven’t you always been with us?” 

“When I was an infant I wet my napkins; as I grew older I 
had to stop. Any condition that was justifiable in the past can 
become laughable tomorrow.” 

‘And therefore your attacks on alcohol?” 

“I’m not attacking alcohol, though I am of the opinion that, 
like every poison, it is only safe in the hands of those who can 
do without it. There have been times when it was a symbol of 
freedom to us, and we drank the good beer as a sort of gesture 
against the dictatorship of the school. One mustn’t push such 
expedients to extremes. Why can’t you have a rousing celebra- 
tion without alcohol, for once? Are your spirits too feeble to 
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keep you awake? Take care lest you fall victim to Philistine 
ideals!” 

Wolf feels the truth of Dietrich’s words. But the superior tone 
irritates him. He makes no answer. It becomes anything but 
pleasant to be walking together. 

A few minutes in silence, then Dietrich slows down at a 
corner. Wolf emboldens himself to ask: “Are you thinking 
these things because of Elias?” 

“Who was it said at his grave that we are all guilty of his 
death?” 

“But didn’t you disagree?” 

“T don’t any more. But one cannot hold such a view without 
altering his life. If we are all to blame for his death, then we 
have all lived by false ideals, for it was he who held to us 
and formed himself by us. Whom else had he but us?” 

“Our ideals are purity and freedom. I should like to know 
how Elias could be destroyed through those.” 

“You would like to know? You yourself will perish through 
them directly you begin to live.” 

“Oh, I live very much already, my dear chap.” 

“No, you only make bold to believe you do. When you come 
to the end, my friend, to have lain on a maiden’s breast isn’t 
enough to have lived.” 

“What do you know of what I have lived through in these 
last weeks?” 

“Nothing of course, you don’t go about trumpeting it abroad. 
And that I like. Yet it can’t be so very much, else you would 
have become a different man in this time when one of our 
dearest friends has left us.” 

Wolf looks down, sulkily. 

“Well, good-bye; go and be kissed sounder and sounder 
asleep,” mocked Dietrich whimsically, by way of farewell. 

Wolf controls himself. It is hard not to make a sharp re- 
tort. Dietrich leaves him. He has said fantastic things, not much 
good thinking about them. Elias died because they did not 
look after him better. That is why. Not because of their ideals. 
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Dietrich has heard how happy he is with Barbel, and he is 
jealous. It is simply jealousy, because Wolf has been with him 
so little. 

But this thought does not survive for long either. Wolf sur- 
mises its stupidity, and dismisses it for something else. He 
has had for some time the idea that instead of going to a hotel 
with Barbel they could go to Biichting’s digs. They must work 
it out. Paul is willing. The question is when, and how? 


* * * 


On this day Dietrich determines on a plan which has been 
working in him for weeks and coming to a head. He betakes 
himself to the Rector of St. Stephan’s School, an enlightened, 
radical man, much persecuted by the guild. They have a long 
conversation, and apparently draw close together, for Dietrich 
accompanies the Rector to his home, where they confer an- 
other while. At length they part, with mutual cordiality, Die- 
irich saying: “Until tomorrow afternoon.” 

At five o’clock the next afternoon Dietrich is in the beautiful 
new building below the Bostberg. The Rector takes him per- 
sonally to the evening school and presently Dietrich sits like 
a teacher, behind a desk. He reads fairy-tales aloud, tells the 
story of Schiller and how he secretly wrote against the will of 
the Herzog and composed tragedies. In front of Dietrich sit 
children from all possible spheres of society, not all of them 
clean, by no means all of them possessing pocket-handkerchiefs, 
for the most part preferring finger and thumb. At first they 
are noisy and unmannerly, but after a while there is a great 
quiet in the room. Dietrich narrates and every face is turned 
toward him. 

Soon he distinguishes the gifted and the ready among them, 
calls them by name and draws them out to speak of their lives. 

This one lacking a finger is Franz, a puny _thirteen- 
year-older. His father is a stoker on the railway. Franz would 
like to become a Napoleon and asks Dietrich timidly how it is 
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to be gone about. And big ungainly Herbert came one day to 
Dietrich and told how his sister sleeps in the same room with 
him: she is not right in her head, she does things at night, he 
is always disturbed. Dietrich is most drawn to pert little Philip 
Pfifferling, whose mother has a laundry establishment and 
stands many hours daily at the ironing-board. So many bright 
ideas occur to Philip! He is himself not rich, but when a short 
time ago he made the acquaintance of two pauper children he 
stole for them most skilfully out of a grocer’s shop, dividing 
his booty between the two. The story came out because Philip 
had not known enough to keep quiet but spun a long yarn about 
his achievements. Another day he played truant from school, 
went into twenty-one Annenstedt gardens and sang the songs he 
had learned in singing-class. He amassed a wealth of groschen 
and bought his mother a pair of gloves four sizes too large for 
her. Once he had seen a lady coming out of her house drawing 
on her gloves—how wonderful it looked! Philip Pfifferling is 
only twelve years old but sturdy and broad. He means to be a 
prize-fighter. 

Many others come to Dietrich, and utter ungrammatically the 
feelings that move them. He listens, answers, gives advice, 
even goes to their houses and talks with the parents. Alas, 
these parents are not always the most reasonable of beings. 
They are overworked, harried, suspicious. But after they see 
that this calm, blond, well-dressed young man cannot be taken 
like one of themselves, yet looks at them with a wonderful, 
steady eye, they open their hearts, and Dietrich marvels to see 
how happy they are, as human beings, to encounter another 
human being. How simple these people are, how bewildered by 
life; how they love fun, what fright they take at a single note 
of love! But their children still meet the world freely. Only 
slowly are their senses choked by false teaching and unex- 
plained impressions. If a man were to come and tell these 
people how they might keep their freedom their whole lives 
long and look with clear vision at the world—if such a thing 
were to happen to these people, must not their lungs expand 
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with an undreamed-of inspiration? Must not all the spirit in 
them be made to blossom, when freed of the leaden weight of 
hatred? 

Franz, who would like to be a Napoleon, begins vaguely to 
suspect that it would be more sensible to become himself. But 
he does not know what that is: himself. He asks Dietrich why 
there are so many small and so few great men; and if it does 
not take a great deal of money to become a great man. 

Dietrich bethinks himself and answers: “If there were very 
many great ones, no one would heed them nor listen to them. 
Only he can be heard who is really an individual. But that one 
becomes not by means of money but by having a pure desire 
toward that goal.” 

“If I want to become a great man can I do it?” 

“Yes, if your longing comes from a pure heart and not for 
the sake of money or vanity.” 

Franz hangs his head and answers very low: “Then I will 
become a great man. For I will do it with a pure and whole 
heart, certainly no other way.” 

Dietrich strokes the rough hair: “Then it will happen, 
Franz.” 

The lad trembles, goes silently home and bends over his 
books afresh, with set teeth, enforcing the world to his 
will. 

Another time the ungainly Herbert comes to Dietrich. His 
sister had slipped in the night to his bedside and put a chair on 
top of him. Then with shrill cries she had tried to sit down on 
the chair. The parents had come and blamed Herbert severely 
because he had not taken better care of his ailing sister. 

After telling this story, Herbert wants to know why many 
people are so well off. They ride in carriages, they are rich. 
They can sleep all they like; they can eat and eat. But the 
poor have only troubles. Dietrich does not betray his dismay 
at the question. He smiles and says: “Yes, you are right, Her- 
bert; the rich you see have all the things you have not. But 
that does not necessarily mean that they have everything that 
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you have. You see the rich and the poor are like a fragrant 
rose and an onion stalk. Everybody sees the rose and enjoys 
its lovely fragrance; and the onion is furious because its plant 
has neither the transparent colour nor the sweet smell of the 
rose. On the contrary, when you peel the onion it goes in your 
eyes so that they weep, the smell is so strong. But just imagine 
how flat your food would taste if there were only roses and 
no onions, or if you put rose-leaves instead of onion into the 
fried potatoes. And think how the good God has given to each 
plant its own use: to one colour and fragrance, to another 
taste and nourishment. One cannot take the place of the other; 
they stand together like the rich and the poor. The first has a 
fine outside, and all the world sees and envies; but the second 
has great longing for self-development, and from it grows the 
will, and from the will the deed and from the deed at last the 
new face of the world. The poor are in the world that longing 
may not die; for from longing spring all the best works of the 
world.” 

Herbert gazes before him. Dietrich shakes his head over 
himself. What is all this he has said? How vague, how dis- 
torted! No answer to questioning youth. Too high-flown for 
the boy, too shallow for himself. He feels the one-sidedness of 
his reasoning, the weight of superfluous education; and sees 
before him like a horizonless sea the endlessness of the riddle 
of life. No, such as the school has left him he is ripe only 
for the university, not for life. The point of view is false, the 
glass clouded. One must begin anew, conquer a new “educa- 
tion” and therewith, like the first seafaring men, shape one’s 
own boat for the great journey. “But where shall I begin,” he 
asks, “to come nearer to the meaning of life?” Then he looks 
into Herbert’s sullen face and knows the answer: with the chil- 
dren. 

Among the pupils of the Gymnasium Dietrich has many 
small friends. No week passes without a visit. They go by his 
house by twos and threes, knock on the window and relate their 
little tales. Many are only fifth and fourth form, some rather 
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older. One indeed is only in the sixth, nine years old. He comes 
the oftenest and is a little put out that in the last weeks Diet- 
rich has had so little time for him. But Dietrich has to think 
of the imminent examinations and bend longer than ever over 
his tasks. 

One Saturday, however, the weather has the mildness of 
early spring and all the streets are gilded with the cool rays 
of the young sun. They may have a real holiday Sunday with 
wind, blue sky, and swelling boughs. He asks the faith- 
fullest among his little playfellows if they would like to ride 
with him on bicycles into the Harz. 

Of course they will. Hurrah! Splendid! 

Yes, but there may be some others along. 

Who? 

Willi Gast 

Yes, yes. They know him and have great respect for his 
muscles. 

And besides Willi Gast three other lads 

Who? 

Three from St. Stephan’s School. Not quite so well dressed 
as the smart young gymnasiasts; but very clever lads. 

The boys look at each other. Then one answers in a low 
voice: “If you say they are nice, let them come along.” And 
another cries: “We don’t mind.” And a third: “J shan’t put 
on my Sunday suit.” 

Punctually at eight o’clock, on Sunday, Herbert, Franz, and 
Philip stand in the Langen Bleiche before Dietrich’s house. 
Willi Gast asks when he greets them: “Which of you is the 
prize-fighter?” 

“Me,” shouts Philip Pfifferling exultantly. 

“Let’s see what you can do,” says Willi and proceeds to try 
the lad’s powers. He gets red as a lobster with exertion. He 
shows what he can do and Willi praises him. Now he has a 
teacher. In a few years he will be a master. 

In the mean time the gymnasiasts join the ranks. The other 
lads have no bicycles, so they have left their steel steeds at 
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home. Today they will walk. Rucksacks full of sandwiches, 
eggs, bottles of cold tea. The February sky waves a blue ban- 
ner above them. 

When they pass the station at Welbsleben where once Willi 
Gast found Dietrich asleep beside his coffee-cup, the former 
says well pleased: “Well, you see you didn’t go on the loose 
after all—are you sorry? Children love you; there you would 
only have had the pigs grunting after you. And who was it 
did that? Your friend Pepchen, upper-arm measure thirteen 
inches and a half.” 

“Whether you were right or not will be seen after I’ve left 
school.” 

Willi Gast cogitates, nods, and gives answer: “I couldn’t 
always follow you, in some of your ideas; but when it came to 
the pinch I found I always understood you. Go on the land, 
now, if you want, when the Bolster has given us his last bless- 
ing. But today it seems to me a greater field lies before you 
than being a peasant.” 

Dietrich lifts his fine, keen features, blinking into the bright 
morning light. There is a moist waft of earth and water in the 
air. 

The boys are laughing and shouting to each other. Willi 
Gast pitches them a song: “Preisend mit viel schoénen Reden.” 
At once they fall into step and march singing. The young 
voices ring out clearly. Not even Pepchen’s thundering bass 
can drown the merry sound. 

Near Harkerode they stop beside a wood. They boil water 
and put soup tablets in it. The sandwiches are all piled to- 
gether and then evenly divided. Some of the gymnasiasts see 
that Franz and Herbert have brought nothing to eat; they 
feel moved by compassion and beg Dietrich for some groschen. 
They will buy two cakes of chocolate and smuggle them into 
the lads’ pockets for them to remember the day by. 

“Do you like the boys?” 

“Yes, awfully.” 

“Why?” 
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The lads reflect. Then they answer: “Because they are so 
different.” 

“And Herbert, Franz, and Philip like you because you are 
so different from them. Do you see how good it is that you 
are drawn to each other like this? You see thus early how big 
the world is and how necessary it is never to shut yourselves 
against each other. When you meet something unknown is it 
on that account worse than what you know?” 

“No, no!” shout the boys. 

“Yet in the end, perhaps it is. How can you tell before- 
hand? Perhaps it is even better? Then go frankly and cou- 
rageously toward everything and do not stop until you have 
looked it well over and seen what is there.” 

“But now we want to buy chocolate,” answer the boys laugh- 
ing, and run off. 

Toward afternoon the sky clouds over, there are showers of 
rain. Dietrich, Willi, and the boys crawl under a thicket of 
firs and wait for the sun. 

“Tell a story, Dietrich,” begs that pale-cheeked Franz who 
wants to become a great man. Dietrich relates the adventures 
of Odysseus, the voyage to the Lastrygones, to Circe’s isle, the 
battle with the giant Polyphemus, and the slaying of the 
wooers. 

The rain has stopped. The sun glitters through the branches. 
They hear a woodpecker tapping. But the boys do not see the 
scene before them: they are looking at the mighty mountain 
ranges of poesy, rising eternal before their eyes. “I could be 
Odysseus too,” shouts Philip, with glowing cheeks. 

And freckled Fritz from the third form declares: “If I could 
have what I wished for, I’d ask for a bow like Odysseus’s.” 

“And I for the dangers he underwent,” cries Otto, a lad who 
has been wrestling with Philip, and been nearly beaten by him 
although the larger. 

“And you, what would you wish for?” Dietrich asks the 
lanky Herbert. “For faithfulness,” he says in a low voice, with 
hanging head. Several of the boys laugh. 
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“Faithfulness?” 

“Yes, That when I came home there would be a good wife 
waiting for me.” He is ashamed of this wish; and Franz finds 
it stupid. 

“I don’t want any wife,” he declares roundly; “but I 
should like to be as clever as Odysseus, I should.” 

“What would you do with so much cleverness?” 

“T’d make Germany master of the world.” 

Yes; that the children understand. 

They know from the newspapers and from their parents’ 
talk that these are critical times in which they live; that hostile 
neighbours plot against them, that they need another Bis- 
marck. Yes, if Odysseus were living, he could help Germany. 
*Couldn’t he?” they ask. 

“You could do that better than he,” answers Dietrich. 

“We? Tell us how,” the boys ask. Franz pushes to the front 
in his excitement. This is his affair that is being discussed. He 
must be the first to hear. Standing up he notices that the heel 
of his boot has come loose. He sticks it in his pocket and 
raises his face to Dietrich. 

“Couldn’t you answer that question yourselves?” smiles 
Dietrich. 

“Yes, I know,” cries freckled Fritz, and his light eyes shine 
like topazes. “I’d defend Germany by invading our neighbours’ 
territory and just killing them all off.” 

That pleases many of them; but Dietrich seems not to agree. 

“And their sons kill off yours, eh?” asks Willi Gast. “And 
so go gaily on killing each other off until there is nobody left 
but a few women.” 

“No,” bursts out Franz, interrupting him. “I know how we 
can defend Germany. We boys must all go over to the boys 
of the other countries and go about with them as we have 
today with the gymnasiasts. Then we should all be friends and 
none of them would seem bad to us. I shan’t throw stones at 
the gymnasiasts any more.” 

“And besides,” goes on another, one of the boys who had 
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gone to buy chocolate, “and besides, one comes to know the 
world. Whoever can travel to far countries and see strange 
things will get very clever and help the Fatherland.” 

Dietrich nods to him and turns to the freckled lad: “Do you 
love your home?” 

“Yes.” 

“You all love your German home?” 

“Yes, we love it very much,” the boys answer. 

“And you want to see it not lying waste but fertile and 
blooming, don’t you? So you don’t want to be surrounded by 
enemies, but good neighbours % 

“But if the neighbours don’t want—?” interrupts Franz. 

“They want what you want. Of two who quarrel the cleverer 
and the calmer always wins. He always keeps the upper hand. 
The blusterer loses out in the end.” 

“But we Germans are cleverer,” cries a clear voice. 

“Whoever thinks that never is cleverer, Erwin. People are 
just as clever and just as stupid all the world over. There or 
here—in the long run it doesn’t make much difference. It is 
just a question of being brave and steady and keeping oneself 
in hand in times of excitement and turmoil. Isn’t that what 
Odysseus did? Didn’t he win in the end because he was more 
cautious, hardy, and disciplined than the others?” 

“So we mustn’t hate our enemies?” asks Herbert, dully 
roused. He seems only to think of this one point. 

“Who are your enemies? Those you don’t know, aren’t 
they? You should not hate them; but you do not need to love 
them all at once. Keep your distance and be sure you are in 
the right. But the first thing is to see that you make order 
among yourselves.” 

“Ourselves?” 

“But how shall we make order in Germany? What we want 
is to help Germany!” ask the lads in excitement. 

Dietrich casts a fleeting glance and smile at Willi Gast 
and answers seriously: “By being just and clear in your 
thoughts.” 
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“Yes,” nods Franz greatly stirred. “I’ve felt that a long 
time. But it’s so beastly hard, Dietrich.” 

“Yes, my young friends, it is hard. But why are you Ger- 
mans if you are looking for easy jobs? Look for the hardest 
ones. You'll get them done, if you just have courage and good- 
will. Will you?” 

“Yes, yes, we will. We have courage, we have goodwill,” 
they answer beaming. 

“Well, give each other your hand on it. As you now all feel 
together, so should you always feel: courage and will-power, 
justice and discipline—let them rule over your lives. Franz is 
far from wrong when he says it is hard. But everything great 
and noble that we want to achieve is hard to achieve. And 
when you think, you will see that is a good thing. Man needs 
opposition in order to achieve. And since you are men, you 
must be glad of the trials you encounter. Never forget this 
hour in which we sat in harmony together at the foot of the 
Arnstein and considered how we could help Germany. It has 
come twilight while we were doing it, we have discussed so 
long. Now say farewell to the firs that have sheltered us from 
the rain and take one last look at the mountain summit stand- 
ing there in full sunlight. Such a scene remains longer in 
the memory than a word, sometimes. And one may see it again 
in one’s mind at the right time and it may bring the word 
back with it, and therewith all that we have agreed to do.” 

The lads look in admiration into the darkening valley, nod 
to one another, and take up their rucksacks. On the high-road 
they range themselves by twos. Singing they go along the 
road. The valley echoes with their lusty voices. They feel 
what sort of tasks await them; they are proud that Dietrich 
trusts them to perform such tasks. 
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A DOG HAD BEEN HOWLING HALF THE NIGHT. WOLF SPRANG 
tense from his bed. The clock stood at three. He opened the 
window: the skeleton branches of tall trees ranged against the 
sky. Somewhere in a garden the dog howled in long-drawn-out 
tones. 

Wolf paced up and down in his shirt. His unrest increased 
with every minute. It was not alone the dog, not alone the 
sleepless night, it was longing, fear, a wild resistance against 
all the vast unknown we call the future. Whither led the way? 
Barbara lay among her pillows, happily smiling: laugh- 
ing she skipped gaily through life. Yes, she skipped. A 
child. Had not a thought of all that filled him with sombre 
care. 

“What am I afraid of?” he cried within himself. 

“T do not know. Yes, I do know. I am afraid of the parting. 
Crazy! I love her. Yes, I love her dearly. I am devoured by 
the flame of my passion for her. Then why parting? She too 
wants to leave Annenstedt, and go out into the world, per- 
haps she will even go with me one day: we may look at the 
ruins of Pompeii together. 

“So it is not this approaching parting. Then it must be 
another. Another? Surely I cannot be afraid of a parting 
that I will never bring to pass. Our love grows daily deeper, 
daily warmer, one day it will grow so warm that we shall 
melt together like two glowing bars of metal. I have no 
thought of unfaithfulness to her. Only what is that throbbing 
pain, far away, very, very far away, but always creeping a 
little nearer? Must we after all part precisely because we love 
so dearly? Is fulfilment impossible? Am I, perhaps, forcing 
myself with my love into an atmosphere where a man can 
no longer breathe? This gloomy introspection is of the night 
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howling!” 

He went again to the window. There was a dripping on the 
metal roof. A moist trickling in the air. Rain. And no dawn 
beyond this narrow scene. Deathly stillness of the sleeping 
little town. Only the dog is awake—the dog and one human 
being. 

“How shall I keep my happiness?” asks Wolf, and sets 
himself to think his question out. “I shall keep it by remaining 
constant to it. I say ‘constant’-—what do I mean by the 
word? What do I mean by that stupid word constant? I am 
tired. I ought to have some sleep. But no, I must settle this 
first. I mean by constancy, permanence of circumstances. Pres- 
ervation of that which one has won, conquered with one’s 
heart’s blood. Our bond was sealed in purity. It must not sink 
into the mire of the world. The stream of desire that throbs 
through our bodies till they shake can be diverted into spirit- 
ual channels. If I succeed in that I shall succeed in the greater 
thing: Barbara will be more than my beloved, my guardian 
angel, my better self, understanding the deepest depth of my 
being. She will bring light even into depths that are dark 
to me: will make everything clear, solve its meaning and its 
purpose. And when this height is reached, and this union 
of souls has come to pass, then the bodies may have their 
share, for then it would happen under circumstances that— 
that—well, under what circumstances? I can’t think of the 
words, but it doesn’t matter, I know what I mean.” 

The dog has stopped howling. But it rains harder than be- 
fore. Wolf flings himself on the bed and falls asleep. 

The visit to Biichting has been arranged for the next eve- 
ning. The plan has been thought out to the smallest detail. 

At half past eight, the hour when Frau Mehl is making 
coffee in the shop, Biichting opens the door in the garden 
wall, on the side toward “Venice.” Wolf and Barbara stand 
without. They slip inside and through the garden to the house 
door. Now Biichting takes off his boots, goes in his stockinged 
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feet. Frau Mehl must not hear that there are three of them, 
otherwise her curiosity would be aroused and she would peer 
out into the corridor. Paul leads the way in his stockinged 
feet, Wolf and Barbara behind. “Talk, talk!” whispers Paul, 
fiercely. They talk. Wolf says: “The Homer lesson today was 
enough to drive you crazy.” “That it was,” answers Paul. Up 
the stair. It is a steep one. “Don’t fall,” whispers Wolf to 
Barbara, who is nearly breathless with fright. They are up- 
stairs. Now across the floor. Now a little passage. There is the 
door to Paul’s room. An open door. The lamp glimmers. Thank 
heaven, safe! 

“Ha ha! Hurrah! That went on greased wheels!” gloats 
Wolf. 

Barbara stands there all pale. Paul, chuckling, draws on his 
boots again. 

“Why, child, are you still scared? Didn’t everything go off 
according to schedule? And later the old sow will be in bed. 
You don’t need to be afraid of anything.” 

She smiles; the red comes slowly back to her cheeks. In 
a few minutes the danger is forgotten. She sits on the sofa 
and looks happily about into the room. 

“Danger!” says Wolf. “That’s just what we need. What a 
man can’t stand is this daily grind. Danger, chances of es- 
cape, week before exams—that’s the sort of thing that gives 
‘you courage and energy. Barbara, kiss me, I conjure you!” 

Barbara is embarrassed before Biichting. He turns his back. 
“T can’t go out or the old sow will smell a rat, so I must 
play. Well, I can promise to do all you want of that! And I 
have no eyes in the back of my head.” He sits down at the 
piano and lays his hands on the keys. 

Wolf presses close to Barbara. “Darling! At last. A roof 
over our heads. What joy! what happiness! The wind howls 
outside, the rain patters. What an hour! Barbel, you feel how 
beautiful it is?” 

She nods adoringly, her great eyes wide. Wolf is right, it 
is an unforgettably beautiful hour. 
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“Doesn’t he play wonderfully? How do you find his play- 
ing?” 

“Lovely.” 

“Yes, he is a real pianist. Only he ought to practise more. 
He plays Chopin and Beethoven the best. That is his line. 
He’s a little like Beethoven himself. Ah, let me put my arms 
round you! We are quite undisturbed—just think of it!” 

“But if Herr Biichting turns round?” 

“Rot, he won’t turn round.” 

“TI won’t turn round,” Biichting shouts, without turning his 
head. “You can do what you like.” 

Wolf puts his arms round Barbel to press her to him. At 
first she still looks misgivingly over at Paul Biichting’s back; 
but gradually she is convinced that he does not want to be- 
come a pillar of salt; will not stir from his stool until they 
expressly allow it. And because Wolf is so tender, all fear 
of the strange man and the strange room disappear, all fear 
and disquiet; nothing is left but the great silent surge of her 
devotion. She leans to him, closes her eyes, drinks in his 
kisses. Her mouth is half open, the white teeth gleam in the 
red dusk of the lamp like the petals of a daisy. She has a 
string of corals round her neck. Wolf plays with it, pretends 
to choke her with excess of love. The cord breaks, the beads 
slip away. 

He looks at her in alarm: “What shall we do?” 

Barbara laughs. 

“Something happened?” Paul asks, playing. 

“The string of corals broke. They have gone inside Barbel’s 
blouse.” 

“I’m not looking,” answers Biichting and plays on, louder. 
The little room rings and resounds with the notes. They are 
like gay birds of paradise, whirring about everywhere in the 
room to come to rest at last on Barbara’s bare round shoulder. 
Her frock has slipped down a little, Wolf is fishing for the 
corals. It slips down more, she tries to hold it up, he looks 
at her and whispers to her beseechingly not to fend him off. 


? 
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A fever has come over him, a tropical fever, for it is warm in 
the room: it is as though the leaves of palm-trees were flapping 
and gay-feathered little birds darting about. 

On the table lies a quantity of round coral beads. 

Biichting lets his hands fall from the keys. . . . 

“Play!” commands Wolf, explosively. 

“T’m not looking,” answers his friend, and begins to play 
once more. A waltz floats through the room. Barbel giggles. 
Suddenly she makes a startled face, closes her eyes, and smiles. 
Ah, gay little winged feather balls! You have done your will, 
for now Wolf presses his burning lips on two red corals which 
God himself has fixed upon her breast. 

“Ah God! you heavenly sweet, you dearest, you!” he 
breathes, flinging himself as almost by violence into a new 
whirl of bliss. “How tender you are, how young! I want 
nothing of you. Only this kiss and this dream of your loveli- 
ness.” 

Barbara sees the rainbow of a strange and wonderful in- 
toxication light up the ill-furnished room. Wolf’s passion stirs 
and warms her, though scarcely comprehending what force 
it is that moves him so mightily. True, her breast is uncovered, 
it would be dreadful if Bichting were to turn round—but 
Wolf may see it, of course. 

The waltz is ended. A Chopin polonaise trips through the 
room. 

“No more,” she whispers. “We must go. It must be late. 
How late is it?” She draws her frock up over her shoulder. 

“What?” 

“We must go.” 

Wolf springs up. Breathes deep. Runs his hand over his 
head. “Here are your corals,” he says, aloud. He goes to the 
window and looks out into the rainy night. Biichting plays; 
breaks off and stares silently straight ahead of him. The 
polished black surface of the piano mirrors his great head. 

In the room reigns a stirless silence—outside there is a 
dripping and rustling. 
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“My frock is all crumpled,” Barbara murmurs. “No matter,” 
she adds. 

Wolf opens the window. It is not raining, but the wind 
has Joosened a few tendrils of vine that strike against the 
pane. The damp chill of night penetrates the room. Now they 
go down, as they came up: Paul in his stockinged feet, Wolf, 
and Barbara, silently. There are puddles in the garden path. 
The old gate creaks. In the little canal the water looks very 
black. 


* * * 


In February Dr. Erich Quitte married his Erna, daughter 
of Gray the merchant and preserve-factory owner. The wed- 
ding was private in deference to the father’s poor health. 
The breakfast, however, a succession of delicious courses, was 
served at Hotel Schmidt, to twenty guests. The same evening 
Dr. Quitte and his bride travelled southwards to Sicily, into 
the heart of the land of sunshine. 

Dr. Quitte had made himself precisely acquainted with their 
route beforehand and could point out to Erna all the sights, 
the art treasures and natural beauties of Italy. She basked in 
the rose-water of her honeymoon bliss. Tirelessly she gazed 
at her Erich, never dropped his arm; whenever they were alone 
flung herself in stormy embraces upon her husband’s breast. 
He too found such a journey highly agreeable despite his 
difficulties with the Italian language. Erna looked charming 
and listened with reverent oh’s and ah’s to the information 
he purveyed. Evenings they wrote highly coloured postcards 
home, on which they discoursed of the beauty of the galleries 
and the “funny” Italian ways. 

They had been gone from Annenstedt ten days when a tele- 
gram sped to Palermo to find them, in which Dietrich said 
that their speedy return was advisable. The condition of 
his father’s health gave rise to the most serious fears. There 
was nothing to be done but break off the journey; and if 
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there were a consolation for this interrupted joy it was this: 
that Dr. Quitte told himself his. father-in-law’s death must of 
course favourably influence the financial situation of his heirs, 
and in particular Erna’s. Erna indeed wept inconsolably; was 
convinced that her father already lay in his grave, and blamed 
herself for having laughed and made merry in Italy while he 
lay at home on his bed of pain. 

And, at home, Dietrich was standing with two physicians 
in the consulting-room of the city hospital, being told that 
the father lay in the hands of God, and in all probability no 
human aid could avail. They explained with precision 
the changes that had taken place in the affected area. With 
assistance of many Latin words they precisely described the 
morbid process. The thought flashed through Dietrich’s 
mind that not nine years of Latin had enabled him to under- 
stand his father’s illness. One of the physicians advised an 
operation. The other added that even from an operation not 
much was to be hoped. But one ought to leave nothing un- 
tried. Dietrich decided to call on the telephone a third phy- 
sician, a famous specialist from Dessau. The professor came 
and gave as his opinion that they might operate; yet for 
his part he felt no great result could be hoped for. The 
operation then was given up, the merchant himself also being 
against it. 

“What!” he panted grimly, when they laid the possibility 
before him: “‘shall I give these sawbones another thousand 
marks for the privilege of cutting me about? And croak all 
the same? Let them try it, that’s all I say! Dietrich, bring me 
my revolver this afternoon, do you hear? I'll keep it here 
beside my bed. Just let them try it on!” 

Next day he was already so weak that after the examination 
of the celebrated professor from Dessau he could only express 
his hatred of the physicians by a weary, scornful smile. “Ha 
ha!” he wheezed. “Operate, eh? You have the power. I can’t 
make you knuckle under any longer. Cut-throats! Get on with 
it!” 
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Then Dietrich came to say they hoped to bring him round 
without an operation. 

The old man lay waxen-faced among his pillows. His green 
eyes like a beast of prey’s glared at his son. He hearkened, 
moved his lips. 

Dietrich bent to him. “It’s a lie,” the father whispered. 
“You're lying to me. They want to let me die.” 

Dietrich answered quietly: “I think, Father, the living or 
dying rests with you, not with the doctors.” 

The sick man blinked, taking little panting breaths, with 
his mouth half open. He looked at his tea. Dietrich gave him 
the invalid-cup. He swallowed, coughed and laughed shortly: 
“Rests with me, eh? Ha ha! Rubbish! No, it’s all right. You’re 
right, I don’t want any more, I’ve had enough of it—filthy 
business. Don’t want to live.” 

Dawn came through the window; it revealed a view of 
a well-tended garden. The clock on the night-table ticked. 

Gray stared in front of him. A sister came, bringing various 
necessaries, took the empty cup, and went away. 

“You can be off. I want to sleep,” he said. 

Dietrich got up. At the door his father bade him bring word 
of the latest orders, fetch the letters, bring a stenographer 
with him, he wanted to dictate. “Get along with you, make 
haste.” 

Dietrich went, attended to the necessary matters with the 
man in charge at the office, and was back again by evening. 

The sick man had slept, his eyes looked bright; but the 
colour of the skin was like parchment. 

““Where’s the girl?” he addressed Dietrich. 

“Outside.” 

“Bring her in. The letters. Read them.” 

Dietrich read the most important, explained what the man 
in charge had done, gently tried to divert the father from his 
deleterious activity. 

But the patient pushed him aside, dictated answers, and 
said gaspingly that it was high time he looked after matters. 


99 
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He would get up tomorrow, go home and manage the busi- 
ness from his bed. Time to make an end of these holidays. 

“Yes,” murmured the secretary and got up. 

Dietrich nodded to her. She went out, closing her dispatch- 
case with shaking fingers. 

The old man shut his eyes. 

Presently the physician came, took the temperature, and 
mildly tried to take the patient to task for his folly. 

“Yes, yes, it’s all very well,” grunted Gray. “Is it your 
business, maybe?” He lay weakly on his side, his back turned 
to the table where Dietrich sat doing his school preparation. 
He fell asleep again, muttered and groaned in his sleep; his 
limbs twitched, he cried out: “Shut me in, you have! I’m 
shut in, shut in! I want to get out! You hear?” Then he was 
silent. Suddenly he said, quite plainly: “Emma, is that you? 
How are you, Emma?” 

Dietrich looked up. 

“That’s you again, Emma, eh? I brought you to the grave, 
didn’t I? Did I? Who said so? Did you say so, Emma? Little 
chicken, my little birdie. Afraid, are you? Don’t be afraid, 
little bird. They’re all afraid, they all run away from the fox, 
the whole poultry-yard. But you don’t need to run, little chick, 
little baby chicken, I won’t eat you up. Just give me a kiss. 
What are you squawking at? I won’t do anything to you. Just 
a little kiss, one little kiss. . . .” He gurgled, groaned. 

Dietrich went to him and put out his hand to take the claw- 
like right hand clutching so desperately among the pillows. 

“There,” moaned the old man, feverishly, “you there too? 
Lying there dead and drawn and plucked—frightened into the 
grave! Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, then all at once shrieked: “I 
didn’t do it,” and started up striking about him. Dietrich sup- 
ported him. 

His eyes came open. 

Thus he stayed a long time on his son’s arm and stared into 
a dark corner of the room, breathing quickly, with dry lips. 
Finally he blinked and closed his eyes again. Dietrich placed 
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him back gently on the pillows, laid a damp cloth on his brow 
and temples. 

The old man asked feebly: “Is Erna here?” 

“Not yet, Father. She telegraphed that she has started back 
at once.” 

He coughed and looked at Dietrich: “I am dying, you know. 
Are you glad?” 

Dietrich bent over and kissed his forehead. 

“Mother has been here,” the old man whispered. “She talked 
a lot of silly stuff. Afraid of me! Then she lay there like a 
chicken you’ve run over, a regular chicken, as if the fox had 
worried her. But I didn’t, did I? It isn’t true! Whoever is tell- 
ing that about is lying and I’m going to tend to him!” 

“Nobody is telling it “ 

“Yes, yes, they are,” the old man broke in obstinately. 
“They all tattle about that I killed the chicken. I only kissed 
her and she just died of it. Was that my fault?” He glared at 
his son. 

“Was it my fault?” he rasped agonizingly. 

“No, certainly, it was not your fault.” 

The dry lips moved, uttering feverish words that Dieirich 
could not catch. Then he squeezed his eyes shut as though 
resolved to sleep. 

The nursing sister came. She asked how he was and if he 
wanted anything. Dietrich shook his head. She looked at Gray 
and said she thought it might be best to fetch the doctor. 

“No, it is not necessary,” answered Dietrich. “I will call 
you if he gets worse.” 

They were alone once more. 

“Yes, yes, it was my fault too,” whispered the sick man, 
without opening his eyes. “Good woman, she was. Good, good, 
yes, that she was. Your mother was good, Dietrich. Dead, 
killed dead as a door-nail.” His eyes opened agonizedly. “Is 
the sister going to fetch a minister?” 

“No, nobody is coming, Father. We are alone.” 

“No minister, you hear? Better alone. Are you there? Where 
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are you? Where are you, Dietrich?” He stared fearfully into 
space. 

“Here,” answered Dietrich softly, and bent over him. 

He clutched avidly after his son’s arm. Dietrich clasped the 
thin cold fingers, and so remained, very still. The father’s 
distorted features slowly relaxed. His eye looked clearer. 
Dietrich laid his hand on the fevered brow. It was burning 
hot. 

“Have you any pain?” 

“No, I am all right. We can go on. I am well enough to go 
on. Mother is in the carriage already. Lovely weather for a 
trip. Look at them all goggling at me like fools because I’m 
let out. Rabbits they are, scared rabbits. They had me in 
prison, now I am free. Now they are all on the run, frightened 
of my claws. I won’t eat you up, fraid-cats, run away. I’ve 
got loose.” 

After this he fell silent. Dietrich felt his pulse, it was very 
weak. Deep silence reigned in the room. The lamp on the 
night-table fumed and flickered a little, then burned quietly. 

The dying man began to groan and move about as in 
agony. Dietrich lifted him, as he struggled for breath. Then 
he grew easier. But his features were furrowed with the deep 
extremity of his anguish. 

“Erna won’t get here.” 

“She will be here soon.” 

“She’s got Quitte—Herr Doctor Quitte, ha ha! Yes, the 
rascal, he’ll have the stripping of her. Watch out, Dietrich, 
keep an eye on him, you hear?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Little Erna, Erniekins, little mouse. Kept running in and 
out through the bars, I couldn’t get through. Shut in, shut 
in my whole life.” He looked up at Dietrich. “Can you under- 
stand that?” he asked, clearly and composedly. 

“Yes, I understand it, Father. I have seen how you went 
up and down in your cage all your life. You should not have 
lived in Annenstedt—that was the whole thing.” 
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“So you saw that, my lad?” 

“Tt was not hard—for a person who loved you.” 

“So you saw that. Yes, you aren’t dull. Your teachers always 
told me you were gifted. Work hard at school, so you can get 
out. Don’t stop here, Dietrich. Or it'll come to chickens and 
rabbits with you. The world—the world—that’s it. Get out 
into it. I’m not in your way any longer ‘i 

“You never were in my way. I only saw my way through 
you.” 

The father looked at the wall with unblinking eyes. “The 
wide, wide world,” he whispered, and closed his eyes. His head 
fell on his breast. It seemed to Dietrich the body grew lighter. 
He laid it carefully down. The dying man began to shake and 
worry at himself, groaned, scratched at the sheet with his 
finger, looked about him as though in agony. Little by little 
he quieted down. Dietrich remained beside him and stroked 
ihe temples that were growing cold. 

The father’s lips moved: “Drive off, slowly, slowly, Mother 
is inside,” he rattled, ever so faintly. A glimmer of friendli- 
ness slipped across his hard features and remained until the 
moment when Dietrich laid his father’s hands’ together and 
called the doctor, that he might attest the fact of death. 


3 


Tur WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS WERE SAFELY OVER, FOUR WEEKS 
later would come the oral. The students in these days searched 
with more than usual anxiety the faces of the masters, whose 
smiles or frowns, silences or air of mocking indifference they 
interpreted at much length, with variations. 

But one cannot live on talk or be nourished by appre- 
hensions. And so any sunny afternoon was taken as fore- 
runner to the approaching freedom, books were shoved aside 
and windows opened, and the comrades called together for a 
ramble. By fours and fives they strolled over the sunny slopes 
and meadows of the Westorfer heights, looking afar abroad 
into the landscape, where ploughmen were guiding their teams 
slowly across fields that were beginning to show green and 
breathe sweet. Copse and bushes glistened with young buds; 
wind, free space, and cloud were there to blow free the dusty 
corners of the brain. 

Wolf felt himself for the most part clogged with pessimistic 
foreboding. His mathematics paper had had but one problem 
with a correct solution, calculation and answer having been 
smuggled to him under the bench with the tip of Willi Gast’s 
toe. The other four were of course wrong. Wolf had not com- 
prehended one of them, and in order not to send in a blank 
sheet had filled it with senseless constructions and formulas. 
And Professor Edelreich had cast upon him an icy glare 
and slain him with the words: “What a noble mind is here 
distraught! But madness cannot save from destruction.” A 
remark the justice of which Wolf could not gainsay. His four 
problems must have given the impression of a mathematician 
gone mad. The worst was to be feared. His friends consoled 
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him by saying he would certainly pass so well in other fields as 
to make up for it. And upon this assumption he went hopefully 
down with them into the valley. They visited the tavern “Zum 
Rosengarten,” drank coffee and ate incredible quantities of 
cake. 

A few days later Wolf heard something from Werner von 
Raspe, who in his turn had heard it from Lisel Stein. Li- 
sel Stein had it from the source; namely, Barbara. And Bar- 
bara had not told it to Wolf herself solely out of fear lest he 
would fly into a passion, with the examinations so close at 
hand, and take his mind off his work. Besides, she was 
ashamed. 

Barbara had again been asked to ‘bring the copy-books to 
Director Schwanebaum. She arrived in his room and placed 
them on the table with the intention of greeting and taking 
leave. Then Schwanebaum thought of “something interesting” 
he would like to show her. But where was it, this interesting 
something? He sought it about the room and in passing by the 
door closed it. He did so, as it were, en passant, as one brushes 
off a speck of dust from someone else’s coat. Incidentally, he 
turned the key. He had not time to think of the key, he was so 
busy looking for the interesting thing he wanted to show Bar- 
bara. But Barbara, standing there all tense, noticed his hand on 
the key, turned white as snow, and went to the door. At once 
Schwanebaum put himself in front of it with a face which 
might conceivably have expressed a merry or jesting mood. 
The left-hand corner of his mouth twitched and he smelt 
sweaty, as Barbara expressed it to Lisel, a circumstance which 
led her to think he was excited. 

“Where is the interesting thing?” she asked faintly, adding, 
“I must go home now, Herr Director.” 

Then said Schwanebaum, quite baldly and unblushingly: 
“What is it you always have against me? I’m always good to 
you, little Barbara. Won’t you—can’t I—you sweet little child 
—can’t I——” Here he broke off and took hold of her by the 


arm. 
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“No, please, Herr Director, please don’t,” stammered 
Barbara. 

He had suddenly pressed her to him and given her a smack 
fair on the mouth. It was horrid. His bearded cheek scratched, 
he smelt of something or other. The nearness of this strange, 
rough flesh put her in a senseless fright and anger. She thrust 
him back, pushed with all her force against his knee, turned 
the key in the door, and dashed home as though furies were 
after her. There she washed her mouth so energetically with 
tar soap and water as to make her lips swell. 

All next day Barbara awaited expulsion from the school; 
awaited at the very least failure in the final examinations, 
detention, insufficient preparation, and all such terrors. Direc- 
tor Schwanebaum did not look her way at first; then in the 
long recess he called her suddenly into the office, cleared his 
throat, and said in accents of righteous anger that he did not 
understand her extraordinary conduct of yesterday. Was it the 
new fashion for a pupil thus to respond to the interest of one 
in authority (he said “one in authority”) ? She ought to feel 
proud that he distinguished her above the majority of her 
comrades for her superior intelligence, instead of meeting the 
expression of his fatherly benevolence with behaviour that 
could not fail to impress him as singular indeed. He trusted 
the young lady did not imagine that because her old teacher 
happened to kiss her on the forehead he was in love with the 
silly little chit? Impudence of that sort—in all probability 
suggested to her by that puppy of an Oberprimaner who had 
turned her silly head—he absolutely prohibited, did she un- 
derstand? He was her schoolmaster and Director, not her— 
her suitor! If anything of the sort happened again even a 
single time he would tell her father and submit the matter to 
the faculty. “Mind what I tell you. And now see that you get 
to your work. And if I see you dawdling about again with one 
of these young noodles I’ll put you out of the institution. So 
you’d better take what I say to heart.” 

Such was the episode of which Wolf learned through 
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Werner. His first impulse was to call on Director Schwane- 
baum and fire a revolver at him. Then, under Werner’s tran- 
quillizing influence, he decided to put the matter in the hands 
of the socialist schoolmaster Priestnitz. Priestnitz was a 
Councillor. The thing must be made public. It must come 
out in the liberal press. In all the papers. The Herr Director 
would have to get out. Werner von Raspe, telling himself that 
his Lisel too might any moment be summoned to carry copy- 
books, was in fundamental agreement with Wolf. Siill, there 
was one thing to be thought of: had Barbara a witness? No. 
And it was not to be denied that she had been seen there with 
Wolf. That was true, wasn’t it? Furthermore: would people 
not be more likely to believe a dignified school-director than 
just a young girl? “And lastly, my dear chap, do reflect that 
such activities are more suited to any other time in one’s life 
than to the weeks just before the final exams.” 

“Thraldom, subjection!” Wolf snarled. “Oh if I were only 
free! But I just run to and fro like a caged animal. You’re 
right, Werner. We must clench our teeth. Be quiet. Some time 
the day will come when . . .” And so on and so forth. “Yester- 
day Barbara and I were up in the covered walk in St. Stephan’s 
Park. There is a bench there, quite hidden, protected from the 
wind, can’t be seen at all. I can recommend it to you warmly.” 

“Soon we'll be saying good-bye.” 

“Yes, yes. That is—I don’t know. I think Barbel will leave 
Annenstedt and study with me somewhere. And Lisel?” 

Werner shrugged his shoulders. “Stops on here,” he said, 
cleaning his glasses. 

Wolf left him. But the “affaire Schwanebaum” was not 
settled. He remembered what Willi Gast had said that time by 
the bonfire. He called on his friend and asked him straight 
out if he, Pepchen, would join in a punitive expedition against 
the gentleman in question. 

“Of course, certainly, clear as mud,” rejoined Willi and ran 
his hand over his short curls. 

“When? Tomorrow?” 
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“Tomorrow? The good Lord must have been drunk when 
He made you, man! Do you think Schwanebaum won’t be 
alive until after we graduate?” 

“Yes, but he may begin his dirty tricks again.” 

Willi Gast spurned a medicine-ball slantwise through the 
room with the tip of his toe. Sprang up and confronted Wolf: 
“Do you feel sure that I mean to help you?” 

“Yes, I am sure you do.” 

“Well, then, fat-head, go home and take twenty drops of 
valerian. This Lady-Bolster isn’t likely to begin again, soon 
after making a Ciceronian speech like that to Barbara. Con- 
sider, you fire-eater! Is your old friend Pepchen right again? 
Yes, Pepchen is right. And so mum’s the word, for the present. 
Coming down to Broad Street with me?” 

And Wolf came. His exasperation crumbled away under the 
impact of the Pepchinian point of view. He perceived that for 
the moment it was highly important to hold all temperamental 
excesses in check. But after the examination! An encounter 
with Pepchen would be no joke, when Wolf’s will-power stood 
behind him. 


Durinc these days, Eberhard Jason meets Lisel Stein in a 
sweet-shop. As he rejoices in her acquaintance he can ven- 
ture to offer her his company. And as it is a lovely evening, 
with the sun gleaming red behind the leafless boughs of the 
trees in the park, they go round by the Baumgartenstrasse. 
Jason, ordinarily so gifted with tongues can, strange to say, 
fetch little out beyond the baldest statements of fact. “There,” 
he says, motioning with his hand, “is where Herr Priestnitz 
lives—a man of the people, he is.” 

Lisel Stein smiles politely. 

“And the double villa, on the left-hand side was once oc- 
cupied by a charming woman who had all but made An- 
nenstedt into a metropolis.” 
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“Frau Simoni?” 

“Yes, that was her name. The villa was sold; it belongs now 
to a Herr So-and-So.” 

Ane 

Yes, Frau Helga had undertaken the Sisyphean task of 
modernizing Annenstedt, but she could not manage the job 
single-handed. She was too charming for the town to—to— 
how should he express it? Before he decides how to express it 
the possible tactlessness of the remark he is about to make 
overcomes him. His sentence goes to pieces and with it his con- 
ventional bearing. 

He pauses; then, looking on the ground, without any transi- 
tion whatever, he says: “Werner will surely pass the exams. 
Some people have knowledge on their side. He has popularity.” 

“With the masters too?” she asks softly and rather mock- 
ingly. 

“The masters? Oh yes. Not so much, probably. But it takes 
some water to make every soup. They aren’t such cannibals, 
after all. He’s sure to come through.” 

Lisel says nothing. 

Jason keeps looking down. When you do that for a long 
time it is as though the earth were gliding away beneath your 
feet. A pleasing sensation. 

“You'll all pass, surely?” Lisel says after a while. 

“Unless the envy of the gods prevents.” 

“What shall you study?” 

“My God, Fraulein, what is there for me, with this 
physiognomy? The likes of us study jurisprudence—so-called. 
Werner is lucky. He can be anything he wants, bar an opera- 
singer. Lately he has been thinking of diplomacy. His uncle 
is minister to Constantinople.” 

“T know,” answers Lisel. 

Jason says no more. Can say no more. Through the old 
Badergasse they turn back toward the town. 

“Are you leaving directly after graduation?” asks the girl. 
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“You mean me? Am I leaving?” 

“Ves.” 

“I don’t venture to plan, yet. Werner will be stopping on 
a few days, I suppose.” 

She does not answer, at first; but at length says politely: 
“T believe so.” 

He steals a glance at her face: fine, thin, aristocratic. A 
wonderful girl. It’s a crime for Werner to leave her. If one 
could only tell her that other people are suffering too. If one 
could only say a good word to her! 

She pauses there in Broad Street. She has another errand 
and must leave him here. She thanks him for the walk. 

Jason holds his cap breast-high according to prescribed 
usage and makes her a deep bow. He wants to ask if she has 
any message he might give Werner, but he is dumb. 

Then meditatively he strolls across the Market Square, 
and home. 

Into the vessel of his consciousness, there slowly seeps and 
trickles a perception. All these years, he has been hoping for 
something. For what? For a friendship that should be deeper 
than the common run. For a love that should be purer than 
all the passions of the world? Perhaps only for something 
that should spell fulfilment, for some completion of his own 
insufficient self in and through another. Completion through 
friendship and love for something which had not been vouch- 
safed to himself. For we really love only that which we should 
like to become but never can. It was on this rock that little 
Elias Dunker had suffered shipwreck. We Jews, he smiles, we 
bend to the storm, like old willows. Bow, my longing heart, 
bow down low as the earth, see to it that you find your own 
satisfaction in yourself. 

In the evening he went again into the town, visited the old 
antiquarian Meyersohn, and from him, for all the money he 
possessed, bought an original Hogarth. At home he studied it 
with a pocket-lens, observed its marvellous technique, and in 
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the mellow glow of his admiration for the work of art found 
strange soothing for his own disordered ego. 


* * * 


Wotr roved afar over the fields. The March twilight had a 
dim green glint, the far horizon showed faint pastel tones. 
There were larks already in the sky, a silver twittering and 
chirping filled the cool air above his head. 

His unrest and worry, for the most part submerged during 
long hours over his books, would sometimes shoot up in him 
like scalding steam from volcanic stone. He believed himself 
convinced that all his joy in his love—even while he gave it 
the name of joy—had been an illusion, because he had still 
failed to experience the higher joy. No, he had not experienced 
a higher joy—there could, indeed, be none such. Consider: to 
be loved by a lovely girl, to return her love with every fibre 
of his being—was there anything higher than this? No. And 
then suddenly in the midst of this flawless evidence broke the 
nameless anxiety lest all this be only the first beginning throb 
of life and not life itself. That this love must and would come 
to an end, and that in a way to him today wholly incompre- 
hensible, cruel and meaningless. And that this meaningless 
end was not in fact meaningless at all but significant in a 
higher sense, significant in the sense of life. In short, that the 
life after which he was always hurrying would one day break 
into the circle of his existence in quite other forms than any he 
had ever dreamed; and then the question would be whether 
he was ripe enough to stand the test. 

These apprehensions did not often trouble him in so acute a 
form; rather they rumbled far off and dully; scarce per- 
ceptible through the surface layers of daily life. Or he would 
feel suddenly: “Marry? What madness! I must be free!” Or, 
“What a touching, what a heavenly child is Barbel! Beautiful, 
pure, young, everything you want and yet it is impossible for 
me to remain with her. I must be faithless—even though I 
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love her, even though faithlessness were a torment, a wrong, 
a crime!” And then he would try to smother himself and his 
frightful thoughts in kisses; and wrote in his note-book: “To- 
day I kissed her wildly, madly; I felt on fire,” and, even 
writing, knew that this was not far from being a shameless 
and tasteless untruth. And yet he did love her! Loved her with 
all the power of his youth, daily more and more. Where was 
any meaning to be found in all this, where any clarity or 
solution? 

Dietrich perhaps might have said something to bring him 
closer to reason. But Dietrich these days had fallen very silent; 
sat working in his room, took no interest in him any more, of 
course. 

Wolf drew near the gate of the little municipal cemetery and 
entered. It was pleasant here: the branches already showed 
tiny leaves. Everywhere were flowers, everywhere was peace, 
withdrawal from the frenzy of life. They were best off, he 
thought, who already lay here beneath the sod. Heaps of faded 
garlands and wreaths covered the grave of the deceased mer- 
chant Gray. Yes, he was fortunate. To lie still, to be expecting 
nothing—to be close to God... . 

He walked slowly among the paths, read the inscriptions, 
and wished he could sit down on one of the white-painted 
benches and rest from all his troubles. There was poor Elias 
Dunker’s grave. A green mound, covered with forget-me-nots 
and a few small tulips, and narcissuses. A stone tablet and a 
little gravel path. On the tablet were the dates of birth and 
death, and below: “Acts xiii. 37.” When he got home he would 
look up the quotation. And as he stood looking at the flower- 
bed and the stone it came over him quite absurdly as beyond 
measure horrible and cruel, to lie here, to be dead, to know 
nothing more of this great mystery of life, to be somehow 
wedded weightless to the air. It must be hideous, that state: 
that incomprehensible, insensible existence, incapable of lay- 
ing hold on our unhappy-blissful complexity of guilt, folly, 
spirit, happiness. No, no, not dead! Never dead; better the 
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maddest life! Ah, this life, from what wondrous bourn did 
its inexhaustible fullness stream? Take that which is poured 
out upon you, open yourself to the colourful immensity of 
the whole. That which happens is good because it happens. 
That it happens is always better than the stillness of the 
grave. Take it, ward off no brightness, fear no shadow. Let 
yourself be bent by fate as a foil can bend to a circle, yet 
spring back like tempered steel when released. Only not dead, 
only not resting upon the bosom of God, at peace from all 
the storms of life! 

But the storms may come? 

Good, let it storm. Let it storm on, I am ready! There will be 
anguish, faithlessness, sin, bitterness, but also love, purity, and 
the brave sweetness of the ardent night. One is as the other, 
because it is! No matter what comes, let it come! Let it burst 
upon me. I will be the rock in the midst of the cataract. I will 
still flourish beneath the force of the water, still sprinkle foam 
and spray, still drink in the sun and let the grateful rainbow 
span its trembling seven-hued ribbon above me. Yes, only let 
me live, and I will thank Thee for all of life, thou dark and 
unknown God! 

A sudden pain welled up in him for his dead friend who 
had been snatched away from the dance of sunny hours. Stoop- 
ing over the stone, the hot tears running down, he wrote on 
it with a pencil the old lines: 


“Thus will th’ eternal Zeus. Thou must now 
go down neath the green earth, thou must 
kiss dark Persephone, 
lovely Adonis.” 


The words “must now” he underlined, sadly. Then he sprang 
up: “Farewell, Elias Dunker, farewell, beloved dead. I sud- 
denly feel how much I love you, and how much I pity! You are 
in the kingdom of the shades, I still upon this green earth. 
About me fly clouds and wind, the finches twitter and sticky 
buds are on all the boughs. One day I too shall stand by the 
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dark waters of death; then will come what I do not know, what 
1 will not know, what I do not see, so long as God’s glorious 
sun is shining. Farewell, I must go, I have no more time, I love 
thee, I weep for thee, fare thee well!” 


4, 


Nicur HAD FALLEN ABOVE THE INSENSATE HISTORY TABLES, 
the dates on which, along with some cursory association, 
Dietrich had been cramming into his brain. He opened his 
door, stepped out of the house, and ran across the “Briicken” 
to the Alten Burg. He had left his hat behind. The wind 
caressed coolly his hot temples, a mild night wind, full of 
budding mysteries. 

He recalled that spring night when he had left his father’s 
house and sought the open filled with the idea of becoming a 
peasant, fully resolved to exchange this unworthy and lying 
existence for a clear and reasoned one. His will had not been 
bad; but the carrying out premature. He had had deeper 
knowledge on his side: yet Willi Gast, on the day when he had 
brought him ingloriously back to the narrow fold, had with- 
out knowing it taught him one of the most important laws of 
life. Taught him the conflict between the idea and the realiza- 
tion. Dietrich’s plan had been drawn from nature itself, it 
answered to his own inmost being; yet had he sought at once 
to give it reality the desired result would not have followed. 
He would have become something that he was not; would 
have ploughed the earth in perpetual longing for that broader 
field his friend had shown him. Now all was changed. He 
stood before the larger field and felt his hand itch for the 
plough, that he might set to work. He saw a host of childish 
eyes uplifted to him like a field asking for the seed. The holiest 
task of mankind was reserved for him: to share in the crea- 
tion of the new generation. There was nothing higher. The 
earth was living, too, of course; the activity of the peasant 
was good; but more living is the child, better the work of him 
whose field is the child. 


Meanwhile one question still gave him pause: fate had 
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given him so clear a leading upon his present path, it seemed 
as though that fact itself must have significance, as though a 
lesson were to be drawn from it. On that spring evening he 
had learned the law of transmutation. Learned—and yet not 
followed it as he had then learned it and resolved on following 
it. Instead he had turned back into “winter” and threshed the 
straw of much useless labour as before; yet lo, in a year’s 
time it had come about that all was transmuted of itself, with- 
out his stir; everything had been given a deep significance. In 
that year had come the death of Elias and the death of his 
father; and from these deaths had unfolded the new life. He 
knew now what his place was in this new life; he realized, 
gropingly, with shuddering, the mystery of blood. But if he 
had followed the uncompromising idea of his youth, and left 
house and home to become a peasant, there must have been a 
long way round before he could have reached the point where 
he stood today. Yes, these uncompromising ideals were not so 
simple as they seemed. They must be envisaged as stars; yet 
the line of vision was not direct between the eye and them, 
it had to be refracted through the atmosphere of earth. These 
“pure” ideals stood like stars in the heavens; but if one would 
be guided by them one must take into consideration the re- 
fraction of their rays. There was, so long as one lived upon 
earth, no straight path thitherwards. 

Dietrich stood still. About him there was a rustling and 
blowing. The tall fir-trees swayed, the shrubbery cowered 
dwarflike in shadow. But the free gaze mounted upwards into 
space. There, all was a-glitter. The Milky Way streamed a 
misty band of light across the vault of heaven. 

There above sparkle our eternal goals: our pure ideas are 
close to us, our eye comprehends them, our heart beats toward 
them, between them and our thoughts lies no intervening space. 
But when we think to grasp them, we thrust into the void and 
wander all our lives in endless space of the ideal. Thus it is: 
the ray is refracted by the atmosphere of earth. The ideals do 
not stand where we think we see them. They stand where our 
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reason places them. Only he who can calculate the refraction 
knows where they are to be found. And only to him are they 
great and valid. “I have been,” Dietrich says aloud, “true to my 
idea. I knew the angle at which it fell into my sphere, and be- 
cause I knew, it did not escape me. I did not thrust into the 
void but reached the idea and feel its blessing and how it in- 
forms and guides my life. I needed this knowledge for the 
future. If I will guide my course by the stars I must learn the 
great astronomy of life. Only the mathematician has the right 
to strive after ideals.” He smiled, as he thought of Zola’s 
austere face, and the laboriously conned and patched-together 
lessons. 

“Better so,” he nodded as he went; “let him keep on showing 
me this severe face. Zola is right to frown on my mathematics 
and be mistrustful of my reckoning. Life should not show too 
friendly a face. I trust it only when it looks stern.” 

By this he had reached the border of the wood, pulled up, 
and stood looking at the scene in its mighty surge of sound 
and stir. The brave winds drove on over the ploughed fields; 
bearing seed, bearing scent in their dark mantles. They roared 
round the earth, they held speech with the forests. On Dietrich’s 
right burned the forges; the harsh lights quivered and glared, 
a reddish steam rolled up. There was labour, there was earthly 
life and the struggle for existence. But having measured the 
angle he no longer saw nature and man as two powers op- 
posed; and even in the curse against God heard a cry to Him. 
Yes, looking thus out into the night and up into the starry 
eternity, he knew how close the stars are to men, knew it is 
only that men have taken the wrong way to them. What they 
had needed was a signpost, a guide to their yearning spirits, a 
leading word as they veered toward one side or other, in con- 
stant readiness for either shore. 

Thus Dietrich sat and looked out into the pulsating spring; 
looked at the workshops, at the constellations, and at the inner 
chamber of his own ego. He felt the peaceful flow of this hour 
of self-knowledge, he perceived without pain how he laid 
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aside his temporal youth like a garment become too small, to 
grow into another measured to the unceasing process of his 


growth. 


* * * 


SLowLy above the central roof of the Stephaneum mounts the 
green and white flag of the city of Annenstedt. A blue March 
wind takes it gaily and flutters it in the sun. Below in the 
Wilhelmspromenade is a crowd of benevolent burghers, nod- 
ding to each other, smiling and saying: “Well, well! They’ve 
put it through!” 

Yes, they have put it through. The results of the examina- 
tions have been announced by Professor Bauernfeind in his 
own heavy dignified way. They have thought it well to grant 
to all the fourteen members of the first division the certificate 
of graduation, though it has not always been easy to discover 
the compensating talent for definite lack of knowledge dis- 
played by some of the students. But—be it so. The closed 
door, before which for years they have been standing, opens 
for their entrance into the world. Their schoo] years are over; 
the years of apprenticeship, which never end, are now be- 
ginning. The hope of their masters, that all of them, each in 
his own way, will make use in life of what he has here learned, 
goes with them on their journey. 

The young men bow, rush madly into their class-rooms, 
and begin to talk at once and all together. 

They tear the peaks from their red caps, they issue from 
the great grey building. How their eyes sparkle! Free from 
twelve years of suffering!—ye gods, what a moment! 

Outside stand the citizens and citizens’ wives, ready with 
congratulations. Every face is bright with mutual goodwill, 
each man could do anything for all the others—it is a mo- 
ment of heart-felt mutual warmth. 

And the green and white banner flaps in the warm March 
wind, spring is coming, summer, travel, student years—how 
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clearly, thinks Wolf, the trumpets of happiness crash through 
life. 

“Well, at last, Herr Brassen, you see,” says Frau Kneizel, in 
a quavering, emotional voice. “I offer you my heartiest con- 
gratulations.” 

“Thanks, thanks, thank God, yes!” Wolf beams back. 

On the street a total stranger accosts him: “Congratula- 
tions on having got through!” 

“Thanks very much,” Wolf answers radiant. 

At the post office, where he sent off a telegram to his parents, 
the clerk looked up with a knowing smile from the form, 
settled his glasses, and asked: “Are you the sender yourself?” 

Ba ict 

“Then allow me to congratulate you,” said the official. “You 
feel better now, don’t you?” 

“T should rather think I did,” nodded Wolf. 

Everybody congratulates, everybody is pleased, the whole 
town takes part in the event: these are their sons, who are 
going out into life. Good luck to you, brave sons of An- 
nenstedt! Professor Bauernfeind has spoken truly, they carry 
with them on their travels the good wishes of all Annenstedt, 
no one holds back, no one looks aside. Truly, an unforgettable 
day! 

On the Saturday evening is the last commers, a custom at 
which Wolf rather smiles, as “atavistic,” obsolescent. Yet 
when he sits at the long table and hears the benevolent dis- 
course of Director Schiller—a discourse the point of which is 
that Germany’s future lies in their hands—‘‘That’s so,” he says 
to himself. When he thinks of the future of Germany it seems 
to him something visible and graspable, as though a piece of it 
lay in his very hand. The knowledge uplifts him, moves him, 
fills him with pride and a sense of responsibility. 

They all join in a song, and the Primus makes a speech. 
With all due courtesy, he tells the masters that this farewell 
they are taking does not make them sad, no, on the contrary, 
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ha ha!—no offence intended, of course. Oh, of course, the 
masters understand that, they all grin. There is not one 
discordant note—though Dietrich Gray does now and again 
clear his throat meaningly, and once he says: “Laughter and 
cheers”—but the masters pay no heed. 

Next day heads are heavy, clothing smells of beer and to- 
bacco smoke—but what would you have? A commers could 
hardly be held on lemonade and gingerbread! 

Wolf strolls over to the Steinbriicke to talk it over with 
Biichting, but finds his friend not at home. Frau Mehl re- 
grets she cannot say where he is. Otto Mehl, poor wight, stands 
behind the counter and goggles. He has left off his bell. Since 
Wolf has graduated, he looks upon him as a being from a 
higher sphere, though he should have accustomed himself to 
such by now, considering his brother is a burgomaster. Wolf 
feels an impulse of compassion; in a burst of benevolence 
reaches the poor soul his hand in farewell—a quite superflu- 
ous gesture, which only startles Otto. Hastily he wipes his red 
fingers on a dirty cloth and holds them out like a bleached and 
waterlogged piece of tin. 

“Well, you’re feeling pretty glad, eh?” asks fat Frau Mehl 
in her gruff voice, which somehow reminds Wolf of a walrus. 

“Yes, of course,” he nods, smiling perfunctorily. In the last 
four days he has been put this question at least twenty times. 

Yes, Herr Biichting is happy too. “Today,” she sinks her 
voice to a mysterious whisper, “he got a bouquet sent him. Do 
you know who ’twas as sent it? That girl he used to have.” 

SSA he 

Otto Mehl begins suddenly to laugh, in a hoarse chuckle. 
His mother rebukes him. Then he calls falsetto: “Ku-Klux- 
Klan!” 

Wolf nods to the Mehl family and excuses himself. 

And behold, as he leaves the shop, just three steps off stands 
Ida, the dusky Ida. That too! Ida is presumably going to Frau 
Mehl’s. She achieves a rapturous smile, offers her hand with 
a modish crook of the arm, and congratulates him in her turn. 
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Wolf receives her felicitations distantly. He cannot under- 
stand how this common creature could ever have disturbed his 
dreams. 

“So you’re going away soon?” asks Ida. 

OV gas 

“Too bad.” 

“Now why,” thinks Wolf, “is she regretting my departure? 
Does she want anything?” 

Ida teeters from one foot to the other, directs her black 
eyes first on Wolf, then on the ground. All at once she lisps 
poutingly: “You’ve never come to see me again.” 

Wolf in silence regards a sparrow. 

There is a disagreeable pause. Ida erects herself in such a 
way that certain shapes, outlined beneath her blouse, become 
clearly visible to Wolf. She seems to have grown plumper, 
he thinks. She is all coarse, animal. Suddenly he sees that 
her eyes are cast down, yet looking up at him between the 
lashes. 

She minces. “Well?” she smirks, in a high, questioning 
key. 
“What?” 

“Yes?” she whispers, on the same high note. 

Wolf gets hot all over. He blurts out a good-bye and makes 
off. 

At the corner of Wilhelmstrasse Paul Biichting is standing 
with a young girl. Wolf is still so dazed that he bows and goes 
by without stopping. 

Biichting overtakes him presently and asks why he did not 
wait for him. “Did you see the little one?” he asks. “A sweet, 
pure child, little Kohler. I give her piano lessons. But don’t 
think there’s anything else in it. Far be it from me to feel 
any desire for the little creature. But you ought to have taken 
notice of her, she has a wonderful mouth. There, not a word, 
that’s all there is of it. Where are you off to?” 

“Ida just now offered herself to me.” He gave an account of 
the meeting. 
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“Yes, just carnal female flesh,” says Biichting musingly. 
“Some time or other we all have to go through the muck. 
But a pure maiden must redeem us. Oh, don’t pay any atten- 
tion to my gabble. I have a head from last night. It buzzes like 
a bee-hive. But that freedom you were warbling about, it’s 
just a snare of the devil, spread between heaven and hell. I 
warn you against your freedom. I have longed for it, thirsted 
and shrieked after it, and now when I am in the middle of it 
I spew it out of my mouth. The great cities, the world, all the 
pomps and vanities, all that is a snare and delusion. The best 
thing is to sit quietly on your own doorstep, looked after 
by some faithful creature that wards off evil spirits.” 

“Do it, then!” 

“T can’t. I feel I must go through the mire first. I must be 
redeemed.” 

“What you call mire is for me the radiant mountain-peak of 
existence. Probably we’re both right. Depends on the point of 
view. For instance today I have a head on from yesterday. 
Doesn’t matter, doesn’t affect me; why not? Because I am 
filled with the light of freedom.” 

Paul Biichting walks beside him, toes turned in. Head bent, 
lower lip stuck out. Yet beneath his brows the eyes look 
ahead of him into the distance that runs straight and horizon- 
less into life. 

“Are you still being with Barbara, before you leave?” 

“Every day.” 

Biichting is silent. Shakes his head after a while. Looking 
on the ground, he says: “Don’t forget the demons.” 

“And the gods above the clouds,” laughs Wolf. 


* * * 


Ir is nearly midnight. Wolf is sitting in the garden of Birkner 
the chemist. The trees and bushes about his little bench are 
veiled in shimmering foamy green, lighted by the gleam of a 
street lantern falling athwart the old wall. The bench stands 
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in the deep shade of this wall, and Wolf sits there with Bar- 


bara beside him, motionless, pressed close. 

The night is cool; so laden with the odour of growing plants 
that they think to feel spring’s very breath. They think they can 
smell the fragrance of the crocus and tulip beds, the aroma of 
shooting bark and moist earth. They feel near these miracles 
as never before, there is no line between them and themselves, 
nature and man are merged. The sap is welling, the blood 
throbs. Upon this weaving interchange they are borne toward 
an unknown fate. 

“Listen,” says Wolf. “Hark how everything breathes and 
rustles. Don’t you hear it breathing?” 

Barbara nods. 

“Barbel, I love you as I never thought I could love. Can you 
realize your happiness?” 

She shakes her head. 

“Love and liberty, the eternal peaks. They are not two, they 
are one. I am standing on it with you at my side. O everlasting- 
ness of joy!” 

“Darling,” Barbara whispers. 

“Yes?” he asks softly. 

“Just you. So close.” 

“We might be still nearer, Barbel.” 

She shakes her head. 

“Yes, Barbel. Look, my hand clasps your sweet breasts. So 
I might some time clasp you entirely. No clothing, nothing 
between you and my bliss.” 

“Why?” she asks softly. 

“You are asking ga 

“Would it be any nearer?” 

Wolf is silent. “No,” he says, smiling. 

“Kiss me,” she breathes, almost soundlessly. 

The hour is full of sighing. The earth throbs. The blood 
rushes. Change and exchange, road and cross-road. 

A“Barbel, did you know there was anything like this?” 
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Silently again she shakes her head. 

“T didn’t know it. Always there is more than we can know. 
Life is endless. What is there still to come, what miracles yet 
to be performed for us?” 

She shivers. 

“Are you cold?” he asks tenderly. 

“No.” 

“Are you afraid of life?” 

She does not answer. 

“You are afraid? When I am by you? Oh, you shall have 
naught to fear. Believe me.” 

She nods. 

“T will carry you over all the rough places, over mountains 
and through waters. Only believe in me. We must believe 
firmly in each other, then nothing can happen. Do you be- 
lieve?” 

“T believe in you.” 

“O time, stand still! Eternity in every second! This word 
from you—ah, beloved!” 

She smiles blissfully up at him. 

“Say it again.” 

She laughs softly. “I believe——” 

“In whom?” 

“In you,” she whispers. 

He presses his mouth upon her lips. A thousand kisses in 
one. A thousand blossoms to one carpet of flowers. A thousand 
stars to one sky. Kisses, flowers, and stars make a ring about 
the throne of God. 

“Do you believe that I shall create what I will to create?” 

“Yes.” 

“Those things that I want to do, they are the very greatest 
things. Do you believe I shall do them?” 

“Beloved.” 

“Now there is nothing between me and my goal. Your faith 
carries me straight toward it. Look up, Barbel, see the stars.” 
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She lifts her face to the shining firmament. 

“Those are the great goals of life, that burn up there. I 
see them, I am already at them, because you love me.” 

She buries her face in his breast, that is shaken with her 
emotion. 

“Fear nothing, Barbel; so long as we and our love stand 
on this star, we are kin to all those that move up yonder. Let 
the moment pass, now I am no longer afraid of time. I long 
for time, that I may shape our destiny in her. For let me tell 
you, man himself shapes everything that happens to him.” 

She-seizes his hand and kisses it. 

“Are you crying?” He stares at her, both startled and glad. 

She shakes her head. Her eyes look up at him. 

The clock in the church tower strikes midnight. A light flares 
up in the window. They embrace in the shadow of the wall. 
Wolf goes out into the street, he hears Barbel turn the key in 
the door. Everything is clear, clear and poignant. He walks 
upon a precipice, yet feels no giddiness. 


* * * 


A FEW minutes later he steps into the circle of his friends. 
They have forgathered in Dannenberg’s wine-room. The shouts 
that greet his entrance, the dense smoke, the heavy air, strike 
harshly on his excited senses. There they sit, at their last sym- 
posium. Kappel stands up and hands him a glass: “ ‘Lift the 
sparkling bowl aloft!’ ” 

Wolf drains it thirstily. Ah, a wild hour! It is good to lose 
one’s head, good to be ready for whatever comes. Only em- 
brace it, spring into the midst, however great the contrasts. 
Just now life had been so cool, so pure. And now how fervent 
the spirit, how it glows and seethes! What colour, what crash- 
ing tones! 

“Sound the trumpets!” he cries. “Will nobody make us some 
music?” 

Paul Biichting rushes to the piano. 
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A march thunders through the room. And a song follows 
it, like a dove. They sing, they leap up and embrace each other. 
It is the last supper. Light the funeral pyre! 

“Come, Alcibiades,” Dietrich smiles up at Wolf. 

Wolf throws himself down beside his friend in the corner 
of the roomy red sofa. Kappel fills his glass: “Drink, my 
friend, for wine is the blood of earth. It bubbles up, and drink- 
ing it we drink of her.” 

“Talk to us, Dietrich,” begs Jason. 

“What is the highest good?” asks Dietrich after a pause 
for reflection. 

“Life!” shouts Wolf. 

“Justice,” answers Kappel. 

“Strength,” contributes Willi Gast. 

“Art,” cries Biichting. 

“Fame,” says Werner von Raspe. 

Dietrich drinks his glass to the end and hurls it against 
the wall. “To that which you all forgot!” 

“What did we forget? What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know, Wolf?” 

Wolf nods: “Love.” 

“He’s right,”” mutters Biichting. 

“So it is with you, you sons of earth,” Dietrich goes on 
laughing. “You are all on fire, yet none of you knows whence 
the flame comes. At the last day those of us who loved will 
remember that Prometheus stole it from the gods. So it is 
probably the highest good. And a stolen one, into the bargain. 
So doubly sweet and doubly mischievous. That is all I have 
to say this evening, now you can talk yourselves and celebrate 
the theft of Prometheus.” 

Wolf is a little dashed. “Did you want to remind me?” 

“Do you forget so soon?” asks Dietrich. 

“Ah, no; but I can no longer distinguish between love and 
life.” 

Biichting, at the piano, has struck up “There was a king in 
Thule.” They sing with subdued voices, and feel on the sudden 
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the pang of parting. This their flourishing community of so 
many years, it will never be again! The same path, the same 
perils on it, have united them with a bond that has no name 
and no earthly goal. Then what was the purpose of its exist- 
ence? It served the three gods of youth: spirit, freedom, love. 
Now the day of freedom has dawned, the great wind of life 
has caught them up. Off they fly, nothing save memory unites 
them more. 

“But memories must be the corner-stones of our future lives, 
not simply pictures in an album,” Wolf warns them, in high 
excitement. “Let us swear that we will never lose our youth!” 

Eberhard Jason puts his arms round him: “Now you'll think 
I’m drunk again. But, my dear chap, I see so clearly that the 
parting is for ever. Farewell, then!” 

Paul Biichting stares into his wineglass: “Empty. Finished. 
Every glass gets drunk out at last, every day ends some time 
or other. All youth passes. Let us accept the inevitable.” 

Dietrich rests his head on his hand. Peter Capelle leans 
against him and looks his friend deep in the face with his black 
eyes. “Why must there be parting, Dietrich?” 

“So that there can be new beginnings.” 

Willi Gast opens the window. Crisp March air from the 
street rushes into the hot room. It is deep night outside. The 
street lights are long since out. 

Soon they stand in the street. 

“T know a window and a serenade,” Jason says to Werner 
von Raspe. “This would be the time to bring them together. 
Let’s go and sing.” 

Werner nods. 

“Have you said good-bye to her?” he asks stifily. 

“Yes, I’m leaving tomorrow.” 

In front of Stein the merchant’s house all is dark, dark too 
the bay-window in the first story. 

Then the voices of the singers, as though it were broad day, 
break in upon the slumbers of the righteous: 
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“Not he who ne’er has staked his life 
Can ever know what ’tis to win it!” 


The sound echoes ruthlessly through the sleeping walls. Woe 
to those lying in their beds! They start up, they shake their 
heads. 

Wolf touches Willi Gast’s arm: “You promised me some- 
thing, Pepchen, have you forgotten?” 

“No. Shall I crawl up the house-front and give him a drub- 
bing as he lies?” 

“Come here, all of you,” calls Wolf. “How shall we pay 
off Schwanebaum?” 

They put their heads together, suggest, consider, propose, de- 
cide. “Hurrah, that’s what we’ll do!” 

They know where the Director of the Lyceum lives, and 
something of the lie of the house; Wolf even thinks he knows 
the situation of the Director’s sleeping-chamber. They lay 
their plan, they are off to the Johannispromenade. 

Here is the house. It has a parterre so high as almost to be 
a first story. Some ten feet above the street level. No matter, 
Pepchen is good for that much, if he likes. He stands braced, 
with his legs wide apart, beneath the window which Wolf 
has designated as the window of the sleeping-chamber. Wer- 
ner von Raspe and Jason support him. Dietrich, as the second 
strongest, takes off his boots and climbs upon Pepchen’s 
shoulders. Wolf claims the prerogative of mounting to the 
topmost place, though Capelle, Jason, Kappel, and Biichting 
want the honour too. “Oh, no, my darlings,” he protests, “this 
is my job!” 

“But if you fall off?” 

“T won't. Here goes!” 

He climbs. It is not such a simple affair after all. But he 
can hold on by the wall. And Dietrich stands steady. Now 
comes the hardest part, to seat himself on Dietrich’s shoulders. 
Hold firm, stout knight! Dietrich clutches the lead window- 
ledge, stands like a rock. 
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“Are you up?” calls Pepchen. 

“I’m up,” he calls back. 

He is seated, he can reach comfortably to tap on the window- 
pane. Tap, tap, tap, tap, goes the inexorable finger. 

Not a sound. 

Tap, tap, tap. 

“Keep on tapping. I can stand firm,” Dietrich says. 

Wolf taps until the panes ring and the sound echoes through 
the promenade. 

Something stirs within. There is a gleam. He sees light 
through the thin curtains. It is not a bedroom. It is another 
room. Now he can see plainly a large stout night-shirted figure 
opening a door into this room and looking startled through 
the crack for a minute into the dark. 

Wolf taps again. A white figure stands in the door. He stands 
there without moving, staring at Wolf. A hideous dream, that. 
A face at the window. A voice—— 

Then with all the power of his lungs Wolf roars: “Up, up 
from your sleep, German bureaucrat! Your superior summons 
you! Get up, Director Schwanebaum, the High Councillor of 
the Board of Public Instruction summons you to trial!” 

The night-shirt vanishes. The door bangs. 

Wolf jumps down. It is a leap to make the soles of his 
feet burn. But never mind. He has paid him out, the swine— 
Wolf hopes he has given him nervous prostration. Come on, 
children of light! 

Here and there blinds are already opening. Away! 

Dietrich, left behind, calmly puts on his boots and then, 
unhurried, with his great strides follows his friends. 


* * * 


Wotr and Dietrich take the high path along the Eine, at the 
edge of the municipal grove. The evening landscape is lighted 
far and wide by bright sky and fleecy cloud. A snow-white 
sickle of moon hangs up above. 


Pia 
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They pause near the little temple. How often have they taken 
this same way leaving their school-books behind like lurking 
kobolds. Now they may rove or pause at will. There is the 
world, stretching to all points of the compass. 

“When does your train go?” asks Dietrich. 

' “Seven twenty-six.” 

Dietrich says he is sorry he cannot go to the station with 
him, but he has business to attend to. Since the father’s death 
there has been much disorder in the house. Dr. Quitte has an- 
nounced himself for half past six. 

Wolf’s gaze rests on the Arnstein, whose squat tower the 
evening sun picks out. “That’s Leinefeld, I suppose,” he says. 
“I was thinking how we drove with the ponies into the wood, 
when we were children; we saw the ruin from a distance and 
imagined ourselves buying it. Little Suzanne Mirtiz was with 
us, do you remember?” 

Dietrich well remembers. 

“We wanted to go and live in the fortification, and have 
horses and falcons. We—that is to say, Suzanne and I.” 

“And now you are faithless to her,” smiles Dietrich. 

Wolf is silent a little. Then he says musingly: “You mean 
that in fun—but it is a strange thing about faithfulness, isn’t 
it? It seems to me I was justified, but in the case of others 
I call it wrong. Do we always find good reasons for it when 
we want to leave someone?” 

They sit where they can see the view over the green meadows. 

“Of course,” Dietrich answers; “we find reasons, but they 
are not all good ones. A man often has to be faithless in life, 
I suppose, if he wants to grow and find himself. Then only 
those reasons are good ones which are the sign of change. 
That sounds so vague; but I had the experience only a year 
ago, and since then I know it is a law of life.” 

x Wolf shakes his head. “I wonder if those aren’t dangerous 
signs—or convenient ones. Look: I’m going away now, next 
year perhaps I’]l be in Rome, see other peoples and ways of 
life. If I forget our ideals, our youth here, become another 
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person, it would be convenient to say that I had become trans- 
formed. No, one must stay as one is, I think.” 

Dietrich clasps his hands round his knee, and watches the 
sun disappear behind the evening clouds. He sees before him 
that day when he left Professor Bauch’s house and recognized 
the cosmic Sunday. 

“Water,” he says, “is ice in winter, in spring it is a rushing 
flood, in summer it goes up in vapour. But who shall say 
which is its real form? Which is our origin, the ice or the 
steam? I think we are the fourth form, the state between the 
transformations, the eternally changing, not stone, not fire, but 
a state between stone and fire.” 

“That’s no answer to my question.” 

“Are you talking about our ‘ideals’? You must not repudiate 
your youth and your purity.” 

Wolf looks up in astonishment. “When ice turns to water, 
doesn’t one state repudiate the other? But—well, I suppose 
you're right, after all; it isn’t a repudiation, it is only the next 
stage.” 

“The ice turns to water because there is no longer any 
meaning in being ice. The snow melts because it has accom- 
plished its purpose. It has to grow wet and porous for the 
sake of the seeds springing underneath. We must not deny 
our ideals as Peter did Christ, but transform them, that they 
may have meaning in the new life.” 

“Well, then—no freedom and no purity, any more?” 

Dietrich reflects. “What shall we do with them out in life?” 
he replies calmly. “Purity and freedom were values for us 
once. But now the new values are clarity and self-discipline.” 

“And our good feeling? Will that be changed too?” 

“I suppose it will, Wolf. Don’t be surprised at my predic- 
tion. I’ve had much time to think about it, since Elias’s and my 
father’s death. You see I’m afraid we don’t come very far with 
the control of our feelings. It is the bitterest change that 
takes place, that instead of them the understanding must 
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govern. We ought to sharpen it, then. I felt this first at Elias’s 
grave—felt it through my conscience.” 

Upon this there followed a long silence. The sun had sunk 
behind the mass of cloud, but now it slowly glided forth 
once more. 

“A leave-taking then, all along the line; that is, if you are 
right,” Wolf said. “But after all I have to experience your 
philosophy in my own person, don’t 1?” 

Dietrich had not heard this last question. He was smiling to 
himself. “Germans love to revel in sentimentality. I myself 
have a silly feeling at this word parting. That is why I mis- 
trust it, and am driven to recognize in it a natural process like 
the change from youth to manhood, like every decision be- 
tween two choices. Like Hercules, we always stand at the 
cross-roads. We must learn to make decisions; that is, we 
must learn to say farewell with a smile.” 

Wolf points toward their right, and seizes his friend’s hand. 
“Look how the sunset glows over there. Have you time? I'll 
go up to the Alten Burg with you.” 

They leave their seats. A wind has sprung up in the east, 
is driving great feathery grey clouds over the town. 

“We have kept talking about transformation, today,” Wolf 
begins again. “You have had the experience, and I am sur- 
prised that I still know nothing of it. ] am a year younger 
than you, of course, I was twenty only a week ago. But it is 
just a year ago that something very remarkable happened to 
me, that I have never told you. Perhaps it has something to do 
with what we have been saying.” And, as well as he can, Wolf 
gives an account of that sunset miracle in his room and how 
all things had been changed and he with them. 

Suddenly he stands still. 

“T say, Dietrich! 

“I passed through my first transformation then, didn’t I? It 
was as though some stiff shell had burst, a new consciousness 
awakened, a new creature crept out of the old chrysalis. How 
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strange, that I am telling it to you and now for the first time 
realize what it was.” He takes his friend by the arm. “You 
know, Dietrich, life is a mysterious thing. Puzzling. One 
changes and does not know one changes. One germinates, and 
does not know one germinates, it is like a sickness instead and 
gives one uneasy, tortured, aching feelings. Didn’t you once tell 
me some extraordinary saying of one of the Magi? Wait, let 
me try to remember: I did not understand it then, perhaps I 
shall now. ‘Every desire for transformation is called “being 
on fire” Bia, 

“ ‘Being on fire’ is the desire for change of form. But fire 
has two other forms: in the male the blood turns to semen, 
in the female to milk.” 

They have stopped walking. Wolf stares upward into the 
reddish twigs of the trees. The young leaves are transparent, 
like glass. 

“Yes, now it is all clear. Now I know that all my unrest since 
that first wonderful hour has been nothing but germination. 
I did not know that it was the semen being born out of the fire, 
and continuing to be so born. How should I have known? Did 
you always understand it?” 

“No, I tortured myself with it a long time. Now you have 
put it into words, it is all plain.” 

“The man, then, must always create. The woman is the sun 
and the rain on the ploughed land. Glorious, glorious! How 
good that I asked you about it. My head is heavy from all the 
hard thinking, and yet it is beautifully clear. Never mind 
now, Dietrich, I will go the way of my own transformations, 
even if you have doubt about me——” 

Dietrich lays his arm about him: “I dontt have doubts about 
you, I am only afraid you will insist on experiencing yourself 
all the truths of life, even those which others find on their 
way.” 

“Maybe so. What of it? I will not have it otherwise. I 
will experience everything, it is for that I was born upon this 
beautiful earth.” 
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They leave the park and say farewell at the “Briicken.” 
Already it is dusk. In the shadow of the trees they can only 
see each other’s faces indistinctly. 

“Farewell, Dietrich.” 

“Good luck to you!” 

They press each other’s hands hard. 

After a few steps Wolf looks round. But his friend’s tall 
figure has already disappeared behind St. Margaret’s church. 
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By Max Brop. Translated from the German by 
Felix Warren Crosse. 
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sinking star and rising sun, is told by Max Brod in terms 
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applause of Romain Rolland and Georg Brandes. 
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